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PREFACE. 


No  eyidence  is  needed  to  prore  the  general  interec' 
man  takes  in  whateyer  concerns  the  past  ages  of  the  world ; 
an  interest  common  to  erery  period,  claiming  the  title  of 
ciyilized.  The  yast  labours  of  the  learned,  displayed  in 
many  profound  historical  researches,  in  antiquarian  pur- 
suits, in  critical  questions  on  philosophy  and  literature, 
which  appear  unimportant,  if  not  friyolous,  to  the  com- 
mon understanding,  as  well  as  the  homage  which  has 
always  been  paid  to  classical  learning,  and  to  those  noble 
languages  in  which  it  is  recorded,  all  tend  to  shew  the 
interest  and  curiosity  excited  by  the  concerns  of  antiquity. 
The  same  interest  and  curiosity  which  urge  some  to  deyote 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  great  and  exciting  field  of 
History,  in  which,  after  all,  we  find  little  more  than  the 
meagre  details  of  unjust  wars,  political  strife,  internal 
broils,  intrigues  of  men  for  power,  reckless  ambition,  or 
the  endless  conflict  of  passion,  dispose  different  minds  to 
the  quieter  field  of  Philosophy  and  Literature.  In  the 
latter,  there  is  a  more  permanent  interest ;  because,  while 
the  actions  of  men  cease  to  haye  any  influence  oyer  their 

a 


t>ostcrity,  their  systems  of  philosophy,  their  litera- 
tir  modes  of  thought,  may  still  exercise  on  extended 
J  oyer  the  minds  of  men,  in  their  opinions,  their 
ind  hahits  of  thought.  The  conquests  of  Alex- 
'  Macedon  are  still  read  with  avidity;  the  conflicts 
reek  republics  still  maintain  their  interest ;  hut  as 
ermanent  influence  over  the  human  mind,  they 
le;  the  former  only  awakening  in  the  puerile  heart 
elings  of  ambition,  while  the  latter  seems  only 
s  a  beacon  to  some  men,  by  which  to  warn  as 
;he  horrors  of  democracy.  But  no  one  can  deny, 
philosophy  of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  their  litera- 
re  a  remarkable  power  orer  the  thoughts  and 
of  men.  And  while  this  power  exists,  man  will 
esire  to  know  something  of  the  original  fountain, 
■mortal  waters  impr^nate  the  streams  of  human 
and  speculation.  MoreoTcr,  there  is  a  kind  of 
of  life  in  the  afiairs  of  the  ancient  world,  chann- 
linds  the  nearer  we  approach  the  realms  of  doubt 
ecture;  aflording  snch  a  field  of  speculation  as  the 
liud  delights  in  :  for  if  all  past  were  as  intimately 

0  ns  as  things  present,  the  charm  would  cease, 
osity  would  fade  away,  our  interest  would  die; 
;  artificial  estimation  in  which  we  are  pleased  to 
I's  sayings  and  doings  in  antiquity,  would  fall  to 
tandard  by  which  we  value,  perhaps  more  truly, 
:s  of  modem  times,  and  the  labours  of  men. 
fieculiar  interest  we  hare  in  the  history  of  man, 

1  his  works  in  ages  long  past,  makes  any  contrast 
the  moral  precepts  of  antiquity — efforts  of  na- 
!on — and  the  system  taught  in  the  pages  of  Chris- 
h — ^the  work  of  Divinity — a  task  both  pleasing 
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and  instructiye.  The  speculatiye  mind  possesses  a  latent 
desire  to  know  to  what  height  the  unassisted  reason  has 
attained  in  the  discovery,  or  in  the  elucidation,  of  those 
sublime  questions  of  religion  and  moral  duties,  which  engage 
the  thoughts  of  reflecting  beings.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  incalculable  blessings  we  now  enjoy;  but 
he  would  know  what  men  thought,  by  what  rules  they 
acted,  what  laws  regulated  their  liyes,  and  restrained  them 
from  crimes  against  society,  and  sins  against  an  acknow- 
ledged, but  an  unknown,  God,  in  times  when  he  imagines 
the  world  was  inyolyed  in  moral  error  and  religious  dark- 
ness. 

There  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  there  is  a  deep  phi- 
losophy, in  the  contrast  of  pagan  truth  and  Christian  re- 
velation. For  as  Revealed  religion  is  only  the  true  and 
faithful  copy  of  the  Natural,  purged,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
errors,  superstition,  false  theories,  and  puerile  speculations 
of  men ;  of  the  complicated  devices,  and  "  pious  frauds" 
of  priestcraft ;  of  the  corrupt  versions  of  truth  and  false 
glosses  created,  propagated,  and  enforced,  for  interested 
motives  by  despotic  rulers  (properly  called  statecraft) ;  of 
the  less  venal,  but  not  less  erroneous  systems  of  the  phi- 
losophic schools :  so  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morals 
are  but  the  &ir  copies  of  that  natural  truth  and  goodness 
existing  in  the  soul  of  him  who  loves  virtue  and  truth ; 
for  truly  it  may  be  said,  the  same  Being  is  the  source  of 
both.  As  difiicult  is  it  to  say  where  natural  religion  ends, 
and  where  revealed  begins  (they  so  mingle  and  blend  to- 
gether), as  to  point  out  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the 
edge  of  the  rainbow,  where  the  colour  imperceptibly  dis- 
solves in  the  circumjacent  air.     For  truth  and  virtue  are 


I  tnitb  and  virtue,  whether  discorered  to  exist  id 
or  in  a  Christian  philosopher, 
•eantiful  simplicity  of  the  Christian  moral  system 
Tailed  to  charm  eren  those  vho  would  deny  its 
igin.  They  recognise  its  comparatire  perfection, 
nsensible  to  the  proof  of  its  source  discoverable 
ery  simplicity.  It  is  the  systems  and  theories  of 
ih  are  complex  and  intricate,  "  admirable  for  the 
»f  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit," 
ord  Bacon ;  it  is  the  fine-spun  web  of  human  spe- 
which  entangles  truth  in  its  meshes ;  but  what  is 
nst  necessarily  be  simple,  because  truth  is  simple: 
adorns  herself  from  the  simplest  wardrobe,  and  so 
must  aJso  be  simple,  in  spite  of  all  the  incompre- 
theories,  and  senseless  dogmaa  human  reason 
ivm  her  simple  page.  The  same  simplicity  we 
ned  with  in  Christ's  morals,  we  find  carried  out 
lature ;  for  both  are  results  of  what  is  simple — 
»m  of  God. 

city,  which  is  the  grace  of  Christian  truth,  is 
iB  perpetuity  to  proverbs  and  moral  maxims ;  for 
in  mind  has  a  permanent  delight  in  simplicity, 
e  must  also  be  true  wisdom  where  this  permanent 
afforded.  For  while  the  finest  cobwebs  of  human 
spun  by  the  aspiring  reason,  on  which  much  pro- 
our  has  been  spent,  have  been  all  in  turn  rejected 
>t  away,  in  the  great  trial  of  time  and  expe- 
id  which  are  only  now  remembered  as  ingenious 
buman  folly,  those  laconic  proverbs  and  familiar 
till  rem^n,  and  are  repeated ;  for  they  contain 
je  of  knowledge  and  experience,  called  wisdom ; 
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the  whole  stream  of  a  life,  as  it  were,  being  concentrated 
into  one  drop  of  precious  truth.  Such  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon, — such  the  wisdom  of  those  ancient  sages  whose 
sayings  hare  come  down  to  us.  They  endure,  because 
they  are  true ;  they  are  esteemed,  because  practical ;  they 
are  popular,  because  simple  and  easy. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Symbols  ;  those  ancient  phrases 
in  which  moral  precepts,  and  religious  truths,  and  philo- 
sophic tenets,  were  conveyed  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to 
be  simple  nor  obvious.  On  this  account  they  could  not 
become  popular,  nor  would  they  be  generally  known  or 
appreciated.  As  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  a  diamond,  an 
artist  was  required  to  rub  away  the  external  crust,  and 
fashion  them,  and  display  the  inward  and  hidden  bril- 
liancy. Few  were  there  to  undertake  this  laboui*;  and 
none  were  there,  that  I  know  of,  whose  efforts  were  at- 
tended with  marked  success. 

A  symbol,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
"  a  sign  or  representation  of  any  moral  thing  by  the 
images  or  properties  of  natural  things.  Thus,  a  lion  is 
the  symbol  of  courage ;  a  lamb  the  symbol  of  meekness  or 
patience."  It  is  clear  that  types,  enigmas,  parables, 
fables,  allegories,  emblems,  and  hieroglyphics,  all  partake 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  symbols.  The  symbols 
called  Pythagorean  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  enigmas,  though  the  rule  will  admit  of  numerous 
exceptions. 

Every  one  conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  mode  of 
conveying  moral  duties  in  symbolical  phrases.  Of  all 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  the  Pythagorean  least  court- 
ed popularity.    They  well  knew  the  significance  of  that 


Scripture  wUch  vo  now  dailjr  infiing&— C%m^ 

before  swme. 

great  master  himself  had  to  undergo  severe 
trials  before  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
>riests,  and  was  admitted  into  their  secret  stores 
earning,  so  he  deemed  it  salutary  to  his  pupils 
ough  a  similar  ordeal,  but,  in  comparison,  far 
i.  Besides,  he  had  snch  veneration  for  that 
ess  Athena,  who  was  coeval  with  the  founds- 
)  world,  that  be  thought  it  no  more  than  a  mark 
due  to  her  lofty  character,  not  to  admit  all  in- 
:ely  to  her  shrine.  That  secrecy  and  reserve 
iMOTOwed  from  E^rypO  were  assumed  to  deter 
hy  from  his  school,  while  his  silent-system  was 
carried  out  to  drive  away  the  vain  babhlers  from 
-a  pest  as  noxious  then  as  now,  though  a  body 
?  less  numerous. 

mg  the  learned  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Py- 
ever  committed  any  thing  to  vrriting,  we  must 
e  Symbols  rather  Pythagorean,  than  of  Pytha- 
gh  we  may  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their 

from  him,  as  he  seems  to  have  introduced  this 
ode  of  teaching  into  Greece.  Who  had  the 
first  making  the  collection  is  a  question  that 
ily  be  answered.  Happily  tbey  do  exist;  and 
we  must  rest  satisfied.     That  those  I  bare 

all  veritably  Pythagorean,  I  will  not  pledge 
let  those  who  ore  better  informed,  by  a  simple 

of  the  mind,  separate  the  true  from  the  spuri- 
'  othei3  who  have  faith,  let  them  be  wise,  and 
B  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  work, 
re  some  others  which,  for  certain  reasons,  I 
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hare  rejected ;  as,  "  Turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool.  Sail 
not  on  the  ground.  Discourse  not  of  Pythagorean  doc- 
trines without  light.  Aboye  all  things,  govern  your 
tongue,"  &c. 

A  word  as  to  the  character  of  this  eminent  man  and 
philosopher,  who  has  not  received  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  learned.  In  most  lives  of  him  he  stands  out  in  relief 
as  a  kind  of  impostor,  who  resorted  to  many  contemptible 
arts  to  deceive  men,  and  excite  vulgar  curiosity ;  as  when 
it  is  said  he  retired  for  some  years  into  a  cave  to  raise 
awe  and  wonder  among  the  populace,  and  pretended  to 
work  miracles  in  order  to  establish  the  divine  origin  of 
his  doctrines,  and,  as  some  think,  of  himself.  But  when 
we  discover  that  the  most  impartial  and  judicious  writers, 
while  they  relate  these  absurd  fables,  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  uncertainty  of  every  event  or  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  confess  to  the  lies  and  forgeries 
propagated  by  his  later  disciples,  who  perverted  his  phi- 
losophy in  every  part,  we  may  reasonably  hesitate  in  as- 
senting to  any  of  those  other  fables  and  descriptions  which 
these  writers  think  better  authenticated.^ 

The  cause  of  all  the  misconception  may  be  traced  to 
those  peculiar  modes  of  teaching  which  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out.  These  modes  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  they 
are  certainly  by  no  means  ridiculous  or  absurd. 

When  we  know,  that  among  the  Pythagoreans  the  exact 
sciences  formed  an  important  branch  of  education ;  when 
we  know  how,  by  a  fundamental  rule,  the  school  could  not 
be  popular,  the  fictitious  character  given  to  this  great  sage 
dissolves  away ;  a  character  appropriate  enough  to  devotees 

•  Vide  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy. 


if  magic,  or  the  ostrologic  art,  but  inconsistent  with  the 
[rave,  thoughtful,  matter-of-fact  resolver  ot  mathematical 


Many  thoro  are  who  assert  his  pretensions  to  superna- 
ural  power ;  many  still  hang  to  those  puerile  fobles  col- 
ected  of  him,  and  fondly  repeat  them  ;  as  when  he  cured 
in  impious  ox  from  the  desire  to  eat  beans,  by  whisper- 
ng  a  few  m^cal  words  in  his  ear ;  as  when  he  repaired 
0  Delos,  and,  after  presenting  an  offering  of  cakes,  re- 
hired from  Apollo  some  moral  dogmas  which  he  passed 
'ff  as  divine  precepts  ;  as  when  he  visited  the  island  of 
Jrete,  where  he  was  conducted  by  the  priests  of  Cybele 
nt«  the  cave  of  Mount  Ida,  where  Jupiter  was  buried, 
ad  there  conversed  with  Epimcnidcs,  an  eminent  pre- 
endor  to  prophetic  powers,  by  whom  ho  was  initiated  into 
he  Grecian  rayst«ries ;  or  when  he  shewed,  or  pretended 
o  shew,  his  golden  thigh  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  order 
0  convince  him  he  was  Apollo.  Others  may  still  increase 
he  catalogue  of  wonders,  and  multiply  the  idle  fables 
elated  of  him  ;  as  when  he  told  the  fishermen  the  exact 
lumber  of  fish  they  had  in  their  net  before  it  was  drawn 
rom  the  water ;  as  when,  by  word  of  mouth,  he  tamed  a 
lear  that  was  laying  the  country  waste  ;  that  he  called 
lown  an  eagle  from  the  sky  by  the  agency  of  some  secret 
pell ;  that  he  possessed  almost  the  power  of  being  in 
wo  places  very  far  distant  from  each  other  at  the  same 
ime ;  and  that  a  reverential  river,  as  he  crossed  it,  ex- 
laimed  in  accents  not  to  be  misunderstood,  "  Hail  Fy- 
hagoras  t"  But  when  they  shall  have  attentively  read, 
nd  well  digested,  the  following  simple  exposition  of  some 
f  his  doctrines,  and  peculiarities  of  his  philosophy,  they 
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will,  I  think,  see  reasons  for  consigning  sucli  fables  to  the 
contempt  and  oblivion  they  so  justly  merit."* 

Furthermore,  I  shall  expect  erery  judicious  and  can- 
did reader  to  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  precious  ex- 
tract I  hare,  with  so  much  care,  skill,  and  zeal,  extracted 
from  what  might  be  thought  to  yield  nothing,  or,  at  least, 
nothing  useful  or  profitable.  And  while  he  generally  over- 
looks and  palliates  the  author's  deficiencies,  he  will,  at  the 
same  time,  not  fail  to  admire  the  excellent  truths  con- 
cealed under  the  symbols — ^truths  and  doctrines  of  sur- 
prising purity  for  the  time  they  were  discovered.  For 
although  a  rational  Christian  may  be  wedded  to  his  own 
system  as  all-perfect,  all-sufficient,  it  becomes  him  not  to 
be  so  bigoted  as  to  despise  and  repudiate  the  good  which 
man  has,  in  ages  of  comparative  ignorance,  brought  to 
light  through  the  means  of  common  sense  and  sound  rea- 
son ;  for  what  is  really  found  to  be  true  in  a  pagan  system 
cannot  be  false  in  the  Christian,  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  God  is  the  source  of  both. 

Nay,  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  when  he  can  discover 
a  few  straggling  broken  rays  of  hallowed  light  emerging 
from  the  gloom  and  twilight  in  which  the  mind  of  man 
was  steeped  before  Christ  appeared;  for  every  brilliant 
scintillation  from  the  mind  of  a  Pythagoras  or  a  Plato  ; 
every  discovery  of  truth ;  every  noble  speculation  on  reli- 
gion and  morals,  are  all  proofs  of  the  longing  of  man  for 
more  certain  knowledge,  and  his  innate  desire  for  that 
sublime  revelation  it  pleased  God  to  make  in  after  ages. 

Every  one  now  making  religion  or  morals  the  theme 
of  his  contemplations,  or  the  subject  of  his  writing,  is 

*  Th^se  fables  were  the  invention  of  the  later  Platonic  philosophers, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  criticism. 


respected  l>y  virtue  vf  the  pursuit  that  engages  him ;  and 
if  so,  why  should  we  reRise  to  ancient  philosophere  the 
same  respect,  when  there  must  hare  been  something  essen- 
tially good  and  noble  in  their  minds  to  have  led  them  to 
reflections  and  speculations  on  questions  in  which  there 
■wen  no  inducements  of  pleasure  or  profit  t  With  them 
it  was  a  kind  of  piety.  In  the  great  questions  of  Clod,  tbe 
origin  of  the  world,  the  destiny  and  origin  of  man,  they 
found  subjects  of  surpassing  interest  that  elevated  and 
ennobled  the  mind  in  the  very  act  of  their  contemplation ; 
they  found  Gubjects  beyond  human  reason,  hut  which  human 
reason  was  eager  and  impatient  to  understand. 

The  well  cidtirated  religions  mind  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  mere  formal  homage  to  a  creed ;  he  cannot  believe  all 
things  revealed  and  not  wish  for  more ;  the  mere  fact  of 
there  being  a  God  will  not  hinder  him  fW>m  soaring  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  he  cannot  discover  in  revela- 
tion— the  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  that  Being ;  so 
the  philosophic  pagan  who  discovered  manifest  evidence  of 
God  in  the  world,  or  in  the  general  testimony  of  men,  was 
not  satisfied  in  the  negative  belief,  but  would  speculate 
and  conjecture,  and  try  and  unravel  the  mysteries  in  which 
the  subject  was  involved. 

Many  eminent  writers  have  borne  witness  to  the  purity 
of  Plato's  ideas  on  religion  and  morals :  that  purity,  which 
lias  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  being  only  second  to  Jesus 
Christ,  will  be  discovered  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  ex- 
tent in  those  symbols  of  Pythagoras. 

If  the  reader  will  conceive  in  his  mind  one  of  those 
ancient  sepulchral  chambers,  in  which  darkness  was  made 
visible  by  the  MM  yet  steady  light  of  the  everlasting  lamp, 
and  then  all  at  once  ima^ne  it  lighted  up  by  a  thousand 
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torclies,  he  may  haye  an  appropriate  simile  of  the  effect 
of  Christian  truth  brought  to  illustrate  or  illuminate  the 
obscure  ideas  of  the  pagan  mind.  The  symbolical  philoso- 
phy appeared  at  first  as  a  kind  of  gloomy,  mysterious  twi- 
light, in  which  I  beheld  objects  as  if  thrown  carelessly 
together,  without  order,  or  system,  or  motive ;  but  by  the 
lamp  of  Christian  truth  the  gloom  was  dispelled,  and  all 
became  clear  and  manifest.  What  I  discovered  is  recorded 
in  the  following  pages.* 


I  may  here  intimate,  that  these  Essays  were  composed 
during  the  intervals  of  business,  as  a  pastime  or  amuse- 
ment, and  not  always  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  benignant  reader  will,  therefore,  overlook 
the  many  deficiencies  or  (it  may  be)  errors  in  which  they 
abound ;  but  while  extending  this  indulgence  to  him  as  an 
author  of  little  experience,  and  with  less  leisure  at  his 
command,  he  will  give  him  credit  for  hriefneas — a  quality 
not  of  common  occurrence  in  these  days.  The  great  num- 
ber of  subjects  rendered  this  necessary,  as  I  was  deter- 
mined from  the  outset  to  avoid  making  a  great  book,  which 
most  now  agree  in  thinking  to  be  a  great  evil. 

Briefness,  however,  may  sometimes  be  carried  too  far, 
so  as  to  cramp  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  style  of  a 
writer,  and,  in  some  instances,  I  am  sensible  of  this  defect 
in  myself;  but  should  leisure  and  other  circumstances 
favour  me,  I  may  hereafter  make  a  selection  of  subjects 
from  this  work,  and  treat  them  with  the  justice  and  com- 
pleteness their  merit  demands. 

February  1844. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  adopted  the  collection  made  bj  Dacier ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  I  have  followed  his  interpretations. 


THE  LOVE  OF  KNOWLEDGE ;  ITS  PLEASURES 

AND  ADVANTAGES. 


^IflttftOl  ]E*^-Faculse  sedem  ne  extergito. 

Wipe  not  out  the  place  qf  the  torch^ 


1.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  a  passion  inconceivable  to 
all  who  have  never  felt  its  power.  Less  intemperate 
than  the  passion  of  love,  it  is  as  delightful,  but  more  con- 
stant and  far  happier.  When  once  it  takes  possession  of 
the  soul,  it  never  leaves  it.  It  burns  amid  all  discour- 
agements, and  yields  not  to  any  of  ^ll)the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  a  "  Pierian  spring"  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  that  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
thing  on  earth ;  and  he  who  drinks  of  it  has  a  taste  created 
in  him  not  to  be  imagined  by  the  ignorant.  The  fabled 
talismanic  power  of  old  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  love 
of  knowledge,  which  exercises  an  influence  that  terminates 
not  but  in  death ;  subjects  all  things  to  its  sway ;  brings 
the  passions,  the  tastes,  the  pursuits,  and  occupations  of 
life,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  yield  it  willing  and 
pleasing  homage.  To  gratify  this  over-ruling  passion, 
the  advantages  of  the  world,  the  pomps,  and  honours,  and 
riches,  eagerly  sought  by  most  men,  are  all  abandoned  ; 
to  indulge  in  its  marvellous  fascination,  friendship  has  been 
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pleasures  is  to  di£[iise  its  light  indiscriminately  to  aU  man- 
kind. It  is  supremely  eleyating  in  its  influence ;  it  com- 
mands respect  and  admiration ;  exalts  the  possessor  above 
his  natural  rank,  howeyer  obscure,  and  makes  him  worthy 
of  higher  titles  and  honours  than  monarchs  can  bestow. 

4.  There  is  no  benefactor  of  his  species  equal  to  the 
man  who  stamps  his  mind  on  works  of  literature,  and 
giyes  his  knowledge  to  the  world.  He  confers  benefits 
that  are  felt  by  generations  which  follow  him ;  and  with 
labour  and  deyotion  not  to  be  imagined  by  the  ignorant, 
creates  delightful  and  eleyating  pleasures  for  posterity. 
While  the  great,  ennobled  by  rank  and  the  honours  of 
kings,  are  forgotten  after  one  generation  is  past,  the  ser- 
yants  of  posterity,  as  Bacon  calls  himself  and  others  like 
him,  the  poor,  humble,  and  in  their  time,  neglected  de- 
votees of  knowledge,  live  for  ever  in  their  works.  Their 
fame  long  outlives  the  glory  of  conquerors,  and  the  policy 
of  statesmen.  The  worldly  honours  of  many  authors  are 
forgot,  and  they  themselves  would  have  passed  into  obli- 
vion but  for  their  works  on  literature,  history,  or  philo- 
sophy. It  is  thus  that  genius  elevates  man  above  the 
rank  of  kings  ;  and  however  much  the  world  may  neglect 
the  man  of  genius  while  he  lives,  yet  posterity  shall  pay 
such  honour  to  his  memory  as  to  prove,  that  substantially 
the  mind  is  that  only  which  distinguishes  one  man  from 
another ;  and  that  this  is  a  true  and  just  verdict,  may  be 
made  manifest,  by  comparing  the  everlasting  blessings  he 
bestows  on  his  fellow-creatures,  with  all  the  passing  show 
of  kings  and  conquerors. 

5.  Among  literary  men,  the  distinctions  of  country,  of 
kindred,  of  language,  or  of  creed,  that  affect  to  prejudice 
and  bigotry  most  other  men,  have  no  place.     They  are 
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truly  cosmopolites,  or  citizens  of  the  world ;  the  free-mar 
sonry  of  literature  makes  them  all  brothers  and  kinsmen. 
A  French  writer  said  of  men  of  genius,  that  they  hare  nei- 
ther ancestors  nor  posterity,  but  that  they  alone  compose 
their  whole  race;  for  although  leamingmakes  them  brothers, 
and  citizens  of  the  world,  it  gives  them  no  sons  for  poste- 
rity, as  genius  cannot  be  bequeathed  or  perpetuated  in  any 
other.  They  are  true  philanthropists ;  they  confer  bless- 
ings without  reward,  and  benefits  without  price ;  all  they 
ask  or  desire  is  the  applause  of  men  now,  and  fame  here- 
after ;  of  no  value  to  the  giver,  but  coveted  as  above  all 
price  by  the  receiver.  For  fame,  what  labour  do  men  un- 
dergo !  What  anxious  incessant  toil !  What  privations, 
what  self-denial,  is  borne  for  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame ! 
Fame,  unlike  the  fleeting  applause  of  the  present,  often 
undeserved,  is  rarely  bestowed  but  on  the  highest  degree 
of  merit ;  and  men,  therefore,  to  secure  it  hereafter,  know 
the  toil  and  care  that  must  be  endured. 

6,  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator  of  Greece,  said, — "  0 
Athenians,  how  have  I  laboured  to  have  you  talk  of  me  !** 
an  emphatic  testimony  to  what  man  will  undergo  for  ap- 
plause and  celebrity.  A  history  of  the  labours  bestowed 
on  works  of  fame,  would  be  more  incredible  than  any  fic- 
tion that  ever  had  its  being  in  human  fancy.  The  physi- 
cal labours  of  Hercules  would  appear  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. This  history  we  find  partly  supplied  by  an  in- 
structive and  industrious  modern  author,  who  informs  us, 
that  "  Ariosto  wrote  sixteen  diflferent  ways  the  celebrated 
stanza  descriptive  of  a  tempest,  as  appears  by  his  MSS.  at 
Ferrara ;  and  the  version  he  preferred  was  the  last  of  the 
sixteen." 

"  We  know  that  Petrarch  made  forty-four  alterations  of 
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gle  verse ;  '  whether  for  the  thought,  the  expression, 
le  harmony,  it  is  evident  that  as  many  operations  in 
leart,  the  head,  or  the  ear,  of  the  poet  occurred,'  ob- 
js  a  man  of  genius,  Ugo  Foscola." 
The  existing  manuscripts  of  Bousseau  display  as  many 
u-es  as  those  of  Ariosto  or  Petrarch." 
The  memoir  of  Gibbon  vas  composed  seven  or  nine 
i,  and  after  all  was  left  nnlinished ;  and  fiuffon  tells 
e  wrote  his  Epogaea  de  la,  Nature  eighteen  times  be- 
it  satisfied  his  taste." 

We  may  now  inspect  the  severe  correction  of  Tasso's 
1  in  the  fac-simile  of  a  page  of  his  manuscript  in  Mr 
in's  late  Tour.  She  seems  to  have  inflicted  tortnres 
s  pen,  surpassing  even  those  which  may  bo  seen  in  the 
imile  page  of  Pope's  Homer ;" — given  in  the  Gurio- 
of  Literature. 

No  one  but  a  man  of  literature  can  know,  or  conceive, 
hat  slow  and  grailual  steps  works  of  celebrity  are 
fht  to  perfection.  What  is  read  with  ease  and  fluency 
>rodnced  by  great  labour  and  severe  correction.  The 
lal  idea,  like  the  earth  before  the  creation  of  man,  was 
OS  of  darkness  and  confusion ;  and  it  is  only  after 
ty  energies,  and  unceasing  toil,  that  the  work  reaches 
beauty  and  proportion,  in  which  we  read  it  vrith  de- 
and  admiration.  "  The  state  of  the  mind  in  the  pro- 
of composition,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "  is  thus 
ifully  described  by  Dryden, — '  When  it  was  only  a 
sed  mass  of  thoughts,  tumbling  over  one  another  in 
wt ;  when  the  fancy  was  yet  in  its  first  work,  moving 
eeping  images  of  things  towards  the  light,  there  to 
itinguished,  and  then  either  to  be  chosen  or  rejected 
e  judgment.' "     And  Gibbon  says  of  his  immortal 
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history, — "  At  the  onset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even 
the  title  of  the  work,  the  true  era  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire,  &c.  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the 
labour  of  seven  years." 

8.  Can  we  help,  therefore,  being  grateful  to  such  men 
as  have  spent  their  best  days,  and  often  consumed  the 
midnight  lamp,  for  our  instruction  and  gratification  ?  In 
times  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  they  were  lights  sent  to 
enlighten  our  path ;  like  the  perpetual  lamps  of  the  an- 
cients, they  spread  beams  over  the  obscure  world  around; 
and  though  sometimes  the  torch  flickered  in  its  socket,  as 
if  expiring  for  ever,  yet  again  it  burst  forth  at  intervals, 
and  served,  in  after  ages,  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  steps  of 
ignorance,  and  to  recover  the  lost  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Hallowed  be  the  memories  of  those  who  deemed  it  a  crime 
to  wipe  out  the  place  of  the  torch,  and  in  secrecy  and  fear 
watched  the  sacred  fire,  as  a  mother  watches  her  infant 
child !  As  from  one  single  spark  we  may  give  light  in 
abundance  to  all;  so  from  the  mouldering  embers  in  dark 
ages,  and  brutal  ignorance,  we  have  lighted  our  torch,  and 
blessed  the  soul  of  man  by  the  exalting  influences  of  know- 
ledge. 

9.  Many  have  affected  to  despise  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  many  will  not  acquire  it,  because  of  the  labour; 
and  some  dread  its  universal  diffusion,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
pregnant  with  danger  to  society.    Those  who  can  despise 
such  a  blessing,  or  those  who  will  not  incur  the  labour  of 
acquiring  it,  because  it  withdraws  the  mind  from  pleasure 
and  excitement,  are  unworthy  of  ever  feeling  or  knowing 
it.     And  this  we  can  say,  that,  in  rejecting  knowledge, 
and  its  product  wisdom,  when  she  calls  aloud  in  the  streets, 
they  lose  a  delightful  and  peace-creating  pleasure,  for  which 
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ing  of  the  world  can  be  a  substitute.  They  may  pass 
igh  life  agT^eably  enough  without  knowledge,  it  i« 
;  but  their  pleasures  are  of  a  ba^r  kind ;  and  arc  as 
ior  to  others  as  the  pleasuree  of  the  senses  are  inferior 
tose  of  the  intellect.  Having  no  capacity  for  pleasures 
J8  kind,  it  may  be  said,  "  ignorance  is  bliss ;"  but  such 
rgument  might  prove  as  rationally,  that  man  should 

beast  rather  than  a  man,  for  an  animal  has  its  fill  of 
lin  kinds  of  pleasure.  Every  object  which  cultivates 
aind,  purifies  the  taste,  increases  the  relish  for  rational 
yment,  is  worth  our  acquisition.  Nothing  does  this 
i  than  knowledge ;  for  it  endows  us  with  a  capacity  for 
'eciating  the  great  monuments  of  learning  and  wisdom ; 
idmiring  and  estimating  (as  fax  as  we  are  able)  the 
iS  of  God  in  the  creation ;  it  refines  all  our  tastes  and 
luits,  tending  naturally  to  mere  animal  enjoyment  and 
ser  pleasures ;  enlightens  our  judgment ;  quickens  our 
eptions  of  the  good  and  the  beautiiul;  purifies  and 
[ues  our  passions ;  refines  our  whole  moral  and  intel- 
lal  being;  and,  finally,  makes  us  follow  out  the  ob- 

and  end  of  our  creation, — something  surely  higher 
1  corporeal  pleasure,  or  sensual  delight.  Above  all, 
ffledge  enables  the  mind  fully  to  appreciate,  and  leads 
he  better  comprehension  of,  that  sublime  revelation 
e  to  man  in  the  Christian  religion ;  for  in  the  scheme 
hristianity  there  is  implied  an  esoteric  and  exoteric, — 
ntemal  and  external  system ;  one  for  the  ignorant, 
cient  for  all  purposes  of  salvation,  another  for  the  sub- 
T  natnre,  that,  ftom  knowledge  and  reflection,  can  con- 
plate  the  mysteries  of  uncreated  wisdom.    As  no  man 

fully,  or  in  any  great  degree,  estimate  the  beauty  tf 
try,  or  the  enchanting  sounds  of  music,  without  a  gift 
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of  nature ;  so  no  one  is  capable  of  entering  into  the  spi- 
ritual, or  esoteric,  manifestation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
when  his  mind  is  clouded  by  ignorance,  or  paralyzed  by 
the  inactivity  of  its  higher  faculties.  Even  to  appreciate 
any  work  of  learning  or  of  literature,  we  must  have  some 
learning  and  some  literary  attainments.  And  this,  and 
many  other  advantages,  are  lost  by  the  want  of  know- 
ledge. 

10.  As  to  those  who  dread,  or  pretend  to  dread,  the 

universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  upon  the  absurd  plea  of 

its  being  pregnant  with  danger  to  society,  their  arguments 

are  sufftciently  refuted  by  the  general  change  in  opinion 

as  men  have  become  wiser ;  and  by  the  events  of  civilized 

life.    The  opinion  which  was  once  arrogantly  maintained 

by  many,  has  now  been  driven  for  refiige  into  the  narrowest 

and  obscurest  haunts  of  bigotry  and  intolerance;  it  is 

scouted  by  all  the  rational ;  derided  by  the  man  of  the  world ; 

and  even  those  disposed  to  indulge  it  are  silent.    We 

may  be  sure  that  when  the  bigot  is  put  to  shame,  or  when 

the  voice  of  self-interest  is  silenced  (for  some  find  their 

interest  in  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  mankind),  truth 

has  at  last  come  to  light.     This  change  in  the  opinion  of 

the  public  is  itself  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  diffusion  of 

knowledge. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  another  class  who  have  re- 
presented knowledge  to  be  inimical  to  religion.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  now  bold  enough  to  maintain  such  an  opi- 
nion. They  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma  from  which  they 
cannot  escape ;  because,  if  knowledge  is  the  enemy  of  re- 
ligion, ignorance  must  be  its  fit  associate,  and  proper 
friend ;  and  if  infidelity  be  the  offspring  of  knowledge, 
then  it  becomes  manifest  that  religion  is  a  deceit  that  can 
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only  be  upheld  by  ignorance ;  for  wheaeyer  knowledge 
thrown  upon  the  mind,  men  become  infidels,  because  (for 
what  other  reason  can  be  given  ?)  the  deceit  is  detected 
and  exposed.  So  far  is  such  an  opinion  from  being  true, 
or  well  grounded,  that  experience  teaches  us  that  know- 
ledge well  applied  is  the  best  handmaid  of  religion,  and 
therefore  the  strongest  enemy  with  which  the  infidel  has 
to  combat. 

Those  individuals,  or  classes,  in  society,  who  would  be 
the  last  to  abandon  opinions,  now  happily  antiquated  and 
exploded,  are  few,  among  whom  the  most  prominent  and 
induential  are  perhaps  kings  and  priests ;  for  knmvle^e 
being  power,  the  f<Hiner  naturally  dread  its  encroachments 
jh  their  arbitrary  wills,  while  the  latter  discover  in  it  the 
greatest  antagonist  to  priestcraft  and  superstition,  through 
irhich  they  have,  at  least  in  times  past,  subdued  the  ab- 
iect  mind,  and  frightened  the  timid  imagination. 

11.  Christianity  is  said,  with  truth,  to  have  been  the 
greatest  cause  in  civilizing  mankind  ;  but  they  who  make 
;he  assertion  give  not  so  clear  and  obvious  a  reason  for  the 
effect.  They  disclaim  in  language  neither  accurate  nor 
conclusive,  that  the  Christian  religion  being  the  best  of 
ill  religions,  necessarily  makes  men  better,  and  so  gra- 
Inally  civilizes  them.  If  Christianity  wore  the  sole  cause 
)f  civilization,  the  effects  would  have  been  r^ular  and 
ionstant ;  it  would  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  at 
ivery  period  of  time.  But  history  and  experience  teach 
IS,  that  this  noble  religion  has,  in  times  past,  degenerated 
and  it  may  again  degenerate)  into  superstition  and  barba- 
ism.  The  same  page  of  history  shews  also,  that  the 
!7hristian  religion  has  been  purified  by  the  effect  of  know- 
edge,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind.     If 
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Christianity  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  mind,  refines  and  ele- 
vates the  moral  sense,  and  provokes  a  taste  and  appetite 
for  intellectual  pursuits ;  so  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in 
return,  acts  upon  Christianity,  as  professed  and  practised 
by  mankind.  We  dare  not  say  that  any  knowledge  of  men 
can  improve  or  refine  to  a  higher  degree  the  system,  and 
doctrines,  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  given  by  Jesus  Christ, 
but  it  may  restore  and  maintain  their  intrinsic  purity. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  instead  of  being  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion, is  the  best  friend  and  support  of  it,  and  has  ever 
been  an  active  and  powerfiil  co-agent  with  Christianity  in 
the  civilization  and  advancement  of  the  human  race.  While 
Christianity  has  given  a  wider  scope  to  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  knowledge  has  also  brought  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion to  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  theory.  It  has 
in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  numberless  superstitious 
rites  that  crept  into  religion ;  the  errors  that  corrupted 
it ;  the  vain  deceits  and  pious  frauds  which  debased  it ; 
knowledge  has  emancipated  the  soul  from  the  dreadful 
thraldom  of  priestcraft,  and  the  fetters  of  intolerance ;  for 
where  it  comes  light  goes  before  it ;  what  it  touches  it 
purifies ;  and,  like  the  rising  sun  on  "  the  misty  mountain's 
top,"  it  drives  away  the  gloom  of  darkness,  and  restores 
us  to  the  light  of  day. 

12.  The  saying  of  Bacon  is  familiar  to  all :  "  A  little 
knowledge  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism ;  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion."  The 
same  idea  is  elegantly  conveyed  in  a  verse  of  Pope's  ad- 
mirable Essay  on  Criticism : 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Brink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  ; 
Their  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 


12  THE  LOTZ  OF  ENOWLZDaE  ; 

A  little  knowledge  makes  man  run  and  preBiunptuous 
but  deep  knowledge  makes  him  diffident  and  modest ;  for  he 
soon  finds  that  helow  the  deep  there  is  a  deeper  still,— 
weW  which  the  capacity  of  man,  or  the  time  allotted  to  him 
an  earth,  will  not  permit  him  to  fathom.  Like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  he  becomes  suhdued  by  the  extent  of  knowledge, 
and  the  insignificance  of  what  he  has  acquired  compared  to 
what  remans,  and  considers  himself  as  a  child  gathering 
pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth. 

It  is  the  vanity  and  presumption  generated  in  the  shal- 
low mind  that  leads  man  to  doubt,  or  deny,  the  existence  of 
a  God.  His  mind  opening  to  one  small  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  nature,  is  dazzled  by  that  one  ray  of  light,  and 
in  arr(^ance  and  presumption  concludes,  from  that  little  he 
may  judge  of  the  whole.  In  perceiving  one  link  of  the 
great  chain  of  caases,  he  rests  there,  and  is  satisfied; 
whereas,  if  he  extended  his  inquiry,  he  would  discover  more 
links  before  than  after  the  point  on  which  he  had  fixed  for 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  world.  Human  experience 
with  him  is  a  great  test  of  truth,  and  he  ridicules  every  his- 
tory or  declaration  not  borne  out  by  experience ;  and  in  this 
manner  would  support  the  African's  incredulity  in  Irozen 
or  solid  water ;  for  the  African's  experience  never  having 
comprehended  this  common  fact  in  colder  climates,  he 
would  have  as  good  grounds  as  the  atheist  for  denying 
what  he  could  not  understand.  Drinking  deeper  of  the 
Pierian  spring,  he  will  be  no  longer  intoxicated  with  con- 
ceit in  his  own  acquirements,  but  will  perceive  that  there 
is  not  only  a  great  fountain  of  which  he  has  only  tasted 
the  overflowings,  but  something  besides  not  to  be  brought 
into  man's  philosophy, — the  deep  mysteries  of  God,  and 
the  secret,  veiled  workings  of  his  agent  Nature. 
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13.  The  man  of  little  knowledge  turns  all  into  mere 
opinion  ;  but  the  profound  and  learned  philosopher  cares 
only  for  knowledge  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  To  this  end  alone  do  all  his  labours  and  inquiries 
lead.  He  will  not  support  an  opinion  because  it  is  curious, 
or  novel,  for  the  sake  of  attracting  applause  or  notoriety ; 
but  will  subject  all  speculations  of  the  mind,  on  the  deep 
philosophy  of  nature,  to  what  he  believes  to  be  consistent 
with  truth.  And  to  know  what  is  true,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired by  a  partial  or  imperfect  investigation  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  nature,  or  by  hastening  to  conclusions 
not  well  supported,  but  by  laborious  and  patient  study  and 
examination. 

14.  In  conclusion,  what  more  (after  all  the  eloquent  ap- 
peals, and  captivating  descriptions  afforded  in  the  lives  and 
works  of  men  of  learning)  need  be  said  on  a  subject  so  fa- 
miliar to  all,  and  on  which  there  is  not  much  novelty  to 
inspire  interest,  or  attract  attention.  Knowledge,  like  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  cries  aloud  in  the  streets,  and  whoever 
will  pursue  it,  has  not  the  excuse  to  plead,  that  he  cannot 
find  it. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  our  own 
lot,  past  and  present,  and  to  review  the  days  and  nights 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of,  and  indulgence  in,  this  delightful 
pleasure,  we  would  truly  say,  that  the  consolations  derived 
from  learning  and  philosophy  have  been  such,  that  we 
would  willingly  begin  life  again,  and  traverse  the  same  path 
to  which  inclination  or  accident  directed  us  in  the  days  of 
our  youth.  As  we  said,  the  desire  or  appetite  of  know- 
ledge is  never  satisfied ;  as  its  gratification  is  calm,  and 
not  intemperate,  or  of  an  excited  nature,  there  can  be  no 
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^y ;  but  the  gratification  and  desire  are  erer  inter- 
igeable. 

lie  proper  and  landable  occupation  of  time  is  iostni- 
tal  to  man's  liappiness,  and  how  can  the  intervals  oJ' 
i,  which  most  men  fly  &om,  be  more  rationally  and 
singly  filled  up,  than  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
improvement  of  the  mind  ? 

[e  who  so  employs  his  leisure  hours,  or  even  the  great 
:  of  bis  time,  shall  feel  none  of  those  impatient  longings 
[he  coming  day,  or  the  coming  hour,  but  would  rejoice 
le  present  were  always  present,  or  if  the  single  moment 
lought  could  be  extended  to  a  generation.  Is  the  ab- 
tion  of  study,  time  fiies  away  with  inconceivable  speed ; 
night  is  gone  ere  the  task  is  finished ;  and  we  sigh  when 
ire,  or  more  truly  duty,  calls  us  to  repose. 


(    15     ) 


ANCIENT  EDUCATION  :  SILENCE  AND  LOQUACITY ; 
THE  RESERVED  HABIT  OF  AUTHORS,  &c. 


^Smtol  IS, — Ad  solem  yersus  ne  loquitor. 
Speak  not  in  the  face  of  the  Sun. 


1.  If  we  were  asked  what  is  the  most  distinguishing 
point  of  difference  betwixt  the  ancients  and  moderns,  we 
should  reply,  the  conduct  they  pursued  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  cultivation  of  wisdom,  or  philosophy. 
The  former  entered  the  sacred  temple  of  Minerva  with  the 
deepest  reverence  and  soul-subduing  awe ;  they  beheld  the 
great  goddess  with  those  feelings  of  veneration  and  humi- 
lity becoming  frail  feeble  man,  in  the  presence  of  that  coeval 
with  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  among  each  other  they 
showed  the  same  marks  of  respect ;  and,  in  their  converse 
and  teachings,  forbore  from  any  of  that  familiarity  which  we 
indulge,  in  bringing  the  most  sacred  things  into  contempt. 
Before  a  candidate  was  permitted  to  approach  the  shrine 
of  Minerva,  Pythagoras  required  of  him  proofs  of  worthi- 
ness to  enjoy  so  high  a  favour  ;  and  a  certain  ordeal  was 
instituted  whereby  to  test  his  sincerity  and  strength  of 
mind ;  for  all  were  not  allowed,  as  all  were  not  worthy,  to 
participate  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  devotees  of 
Wisdom.    His  fortitude  and  self-command  were  subjected 
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he  seTerest  discipline,  bv  a  tediooa  trial  of  abstinence 
rigorous  exercise.  Animal  food  was  forbidden  ;  sen- 
I  enjoyment  of  any  kind  denied ;  luxury,  Tantalic-likc, 
placed  before  him  only  to  be  snatched  away ;  the  n 
of  the  grape  displaced  for  the  crystal  spring  gnpplie<l 
nature.  To  inure  the  initiatory  candidate  to  self-de- 
,  it  is  said,  Pythagoras  sometimes  ordered  a  table  to  bo 
'ed  up  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies  snfBcient  to  ezcitt- 
desire  of  a  stoic,  and  that  when  the  moment  of  gratifi- 
on  seemed  at  hand,  the  master  would  order  the  whole 
)e  remoTcd,  The  appetite  was  keenly  prepared  by  a 
r  mortiiying  fast,  so  as  to  make  the  disappointment  as 
«r  as  could  be. 

Hie  garments  which  the  pupils  wore  were  of  the  simplest 
d,  suitable  to  purity  and  simplicity  of  mauuers;  and 
rectiye  of  all  feelings  of  yanity  or  ostentation.  Of  sleep 
y  were  required  to  be  exceedingly  frugal ;  and  we  may 
sure  their  couches  of  repose  were  not  of  that  kind  to 
er  indolence,  or  soften  the  mind  by  luxurious  enjoy- 
it.  They  were  not  permitted  to  indulge  in  any  thing 
t  would  tend  to  inflame  the  desires,  or  stimulate  the 
sions.  To  teach  them  humility  and  command  of  tem- 
,  they  were  exposed  for  the  space  of  three  years  to  a 
tinual  course  of  contradiction  and  ridicule.  Avarice, 
t  paralytic  passion  of  the  haman  mind,  enemy  to  virtue 
!  foe  of  wisdom,  was  totally  eradicated  by  submission  to 
intary  poverty.  If  they  joined  the  society,  having 
ley  or  possessions,  they  were  compelled  to  throw  them 
>  the  common  stock;  and,  therefore,  had  to  abandon  all 
ts  of  exclusive  right.  In  order  to  become  docile  and 
missive,  and  indirectly  to  shew  their  veneration  for  wis- 
1,  the  finger  was  placed  on  the  lip  of  Horns,  the  Isaic 
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veil  was  not  uplifted — ^in  a  word,  silence  was  strictly  en- 
joined ;  and  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  school,  during  that 
long  term,  were  studiously  concealed  from  them.  When 
found  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  disciples,  they  were  gra- 
dually initiated  into  the  awftil  esoteric  truths  of  philoso- 
phy, which  they  were  bound,  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to  di- 
vulge to  the  world.  A  woman,  it  is  related,  was  once 
forced  by  a  tyrant,  under  penalties,  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  the  Pythagorean  system ;  but,  rather  than  violate  her 
oath,  she  bit  off  her  tongue,  and  spat  it  in  the  tyrant's 
face. 

The  habit  of  reserve  being  thus  acquired,  when  the  pu- 
pils were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  number  of  disciples 
the  rule  was  relaxed,  and  they  were  permitted  to  converse 
freely  like  the  rest.    However,  their  minds  were  so  judi- 
ciously trained,  that  they  never  again  relapsed  into  vulgar 
loquacity.    In  the  interchange  of  ideas  they  were  remark- 
able for  their  reserve,  and  for  the  few  but  expressive  words 
they  used.    In  a  multitude  of  words  there  is  no  wisdom  ; 
many  words  confuse  and  perplex  the  mind ;  and  their  ob- 
ject in  conversing  was  rather  to  suggest  a  train  of  thought, 
than  talk  over  what  was  already  known  and  familiar. 
Their  excursions  into  the  country,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  parties,  large  or  small,  were  designed  to  suggest 
ideas,  and  bring  the  mind  to  an  elevated  state  of  medita- 
tion, by  a  survey  of  the  works  of  nature  in  the  external 
world.    This  could  not  be  done  by  perpetual  loquacity, — 
by  a  rapid  train  of  confused,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
worthless  ideas,  but  by  musing  and  reflection ;  not  alto- 
gether inward,  but  manifesting  themselves  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  novel  thought,  in  the  mutual  inspiration  of  su- 
blime emotions,  or,  at  interyals,  in  their  expression  and 
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innicatioD  in  words.    Bapid  and  copious  language  is 
blown,  to  all  minds  so  tmned  to  silence  and  medita- 
not  to  be  so  conipet«nt  a  Teticle  for  deep  thoughts 
upathy  and  communion,  carried  on  by  few  words,  yet 
y  felt  and  understood.    The  loTer  can  convey  his  pas- 
more  forcibly  by  the  eloquence  of  the  eye,  the  expres- 
of  a  look,  or  by  the  power  of  a  smile,  than  by  Ian- 
There  is  nothing  we  delight  in  more  than  this  Py- 
>rean  silence;  this  ecstatic  musing  of  the  mind.  Cicero 
there  is  not  only  an  art,  hut  an  eloquence  in  silence, 
ind  language  only  an  impediment  to  thought.     There 
effort  required  in  speaking  which  fatally  disenchants 
oul,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  realms  of  reality.     In 
:  language  we  care  not  so  much  about  the  idea,  as  the 
:  in  which  we  expr^s  it.    But  the  same  idea  unex- 
ed  in  the  mind  is  there  existing  in  all  the  nakedness 
implicity  of  its  nature,  pure  and  beautiful  as  from  the 
x>r's  hands.    Words  may  embellish  the  idea  in  an  arr 
d  dress,  but  what  we  gain  in  show  we  lose  in  simple- 
and  symmetry. 

ith  this  preference  for  silence,  and  perpetual  longing 
>litude,  and  the  solitary  places,  where  we  love  to  court 
risdom,  our  detestation  of  great  talkers  can  surprise 
le :  and  no  one  of  a  discriminating  turn  can  wonder 
le  bitterness  we  may  express  against  this  tribe  of 
ins  animals.  It  will  be  found  true,  as  Raleigh  Bays, 
t  speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity ;  he  that  is  lavish 
>rds  is  a  niggard  in  deeds."  It  will  be  found,  too, 
empty  vessels  emit  the  greatest  sound.  Crreat  talkers 
ut  tinkling  cymbals  and  pieces  of  sounding  brass.  "  It 
)bserveB  Pope,  "  with  narrow-souled  people,  as  vith 
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narrow-necked  bottles,  the  less  they  have  in  them,  the 
more  noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out." 

3.  It  is  the  fool  who  speaks  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  i.  e, 
makes  known  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  all  the  worid. 
As  of  a  woman's  modesty,  which,  it  is  said,  she  cannot 
safely  unmask  before  the  moon,  so  is  it  with  a  man's  mind ; 
he  cannot  prudently  or  wisely  disclose  it  even  to  the  most 
intimate  friend,  much  less  to  all  mankind.    There  are  se- 
cret thoughts  in  every  breast,  to  know  which  is  no  man's 
business ;  and  to  proclaim  them  publicly  is  a  certain  proof 
of  a  loquacious,  superficial  mind,  and  of  the  want  of  depth 
of  character.    He  who  cannot  bridle  the  tongue,  and  act 
discreetly,  but  is  ever  declaring  to  the  worid  the  emotions 
he  feels,  and  everything  that  happens  to  him,  however  tri- 
fling, is  sure  to  bring  upon  himself  contempt  and  derision ; 
as  such  conduct  only  more  effectually  exposes  to  view  the 
meanness  of  his  soul,  and  littleness  of  his  character. 

4.  It  is  remarkable  that  great  men  have,  in  general, 
been  silent  and  taciturn  in  company.  "  In  conversation," 
says  the  author  of  the  Literary  Character,  "  the  sublime 
Dante  was  taciturn  or  satirical ;  Butler  sullen  or  caustic ; 
Gray  and  Alfieri  seldom  talked  or  smiled;  Descartes,  whose 
habits  had  formed  him  for  solitude  and  meditation,  was 
silent;  Rousseau  was  remarkably  trite  in  conversation, 
not  an  idea,  not  a  word  of  fancy  or  eloquence  warmed  him ; 
Addison  and  Moliere  in  society  were  only  observers ;  and 
Dryden  has  very  honestly  told  us,  *  My  conversation  is  slow 
and  dull,  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved.'  Pope  is  said 
to  have  said  only  one  witty  thing  in  his  whole  life.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  silent  and  abstracted  in  company,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  were  saying  his  prayers.  A  Frenchman 
mentions  the  silence  of  the  celebrated  Franklin,  who  was 
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ihrewd  obseirer,  and  not  mnch  given  to  abstraction, 
aucer  aad  Fontaine  were  more  facetious  in  their  talcs 
in  in  their  conTersation.  Tasso's  conTersation  was  not, 
■eeable,"  &c. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  thought  and  study  on  the  or- 
is of  speech.  Their  course  of  life  was  truly  Pythago- 
,n ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  their  wisdom  and  learn- 
■  were  in  the  ratio  of  their  silence  and  reeerre.  If  they 
1  been  (nonary  men,  instead  of  being  some  of  the  bright- 
characters  of  earth,  it  may  hare  been  safely  predicated 
;hem,  that  they  would  not  hare  earned  the  above  remark- 
e  digtinction. 


(     21     ) 


THE  DESIRE  OF  FAME. 


S^SmioI  III. — Cerebrum  ne  edito. 
Eat  not  the  brain. 


1.  Perhaps  on  reflection  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of 
man  more  singular  than  the  desire  of  fame  after  death.  If 
it  be  a  pleasure  to  hare  our  names  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
it  is  a  pleasure  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  prospect ;  and  this 
prospectiye  pleasure  is  the  wonder,  the  marrel.  It  is  cu- 
rious also,  that  those  men  who  are  buoyed  up  by  this  hope 
of  immortality,  are  not  always  the  most  eager  to  desire 
celebrity  while  alire.  On  the  contrary,  temporary  ap- 
plause is  often  despised,  as  a  worthless  shadow  in  compa- 
rison with  that  real,  substantial,  matured  praise,  expected 
for  their  works  in  future  times.  It  is  not  for  the  liying 
acclamation  they  labour  day  and  night,  but  for  the  post- 
humous fame.  They  consume  not  the  brain  for  what  can 
now  be  heard  and  enjoyed — the  approbation  of  men — 
but  for  that  which  death  shall  yeil  from  their  eyes, — the 
smiles  of  unborn  generations. 

2.  If  we  could  enumerate  the  hosts  of  men  who  have 
aspired  to  fame,  who  have  laboured,  destroyed  their  health, 
and  undermined  their  happiness  for  fame,  and  then  com- 
pare with  that  terrible  phalanx,  the  small  band  who  have 
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en  snatched  from  the  vatCTS  of  obliTioD,  or  the  still  smaJ 
*  band  that  have  fame  on  account  of  something  good  or 
eat,  we  should  have  bat  a  melancholy  prospect  before  us. 
.  that  smaller  bandof  the  "immortals"  there  are  some  who 
^,  while  they  lived,  a  ma^animouE  consciousness  offaxoe 
treafter,  hut  there  are  others  who  enjoy  it  that  were  care- 
is  or  indifferent  about  it  while  alive.  But  this  almost 
ipeless  prospect  of  man  living  again  in  his  works,  has 
iver  retarded  his  progress  nor  benumbed  his  energies — 
e  prospect  of  feme  to  each  is  too  alluring ;  the  vision, 
ough  perhaps  baseless,  deceives  him  in  a  pleasing  dream, 
id  fortifies  him  against  the  depression  of  mind,  if  not 
tspair,  that  would  follow  reason  and  reflection.  Without 
.is  stimulus,  acting  often  in  the  mind  that  would  repu- 
atc  its  existence,  man  would  fail  in  the  great  and  labo- 
ous  works  he  undertakes.  What  other  power  can  sus- 
in  him  in  those  mighty  fabrics  he  builds  up  which  can 
ily  be  finished,  if  at  all,  at  the  termination  of  his  life  l 
^hat  other  power  can  spur  him  on,  when,  in  old  age,  he 
still  found,  step  after  step,  ascending  that  steep  moun- 
lin  whose  summit  he  cannot  expect  to  reach  before  death 
ikes  hold  of  him  ?  What  other  principle,  but  the  desire 
'  fame,  could  urge  him  on  in  labours  almost  Herculean, 
id  with  a  hardihood  and  perseverance  that  never  flags  ? 

The  marvel  is  not  so  much  in  man's  labour  for  fame, 
jcause  in  fame  he  expects  a  reward  for  his  toils.  The 
ai'vel  is,  that  the  reward  is  one  he  can  never  personally 
ijoy. 

3.  Through  works  on  science,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
en  chiefly  aspire  to  fame ;  they  are  more  enduring  than 
ly  other  works  of  man ;  and,  as  works  of  the  mind,  hav- 
ig  a  perpetual,  undying  influence  on  the  opinions  and 
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thoughts  of  men,  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable,  and  are 
so  esteemed,  than  any  of  those  other  works  on  which  man 
has  from  time  to  time  stamped  his  genius.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  or  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  memorials  of  man's 
power  and  greatness  in  past  times,  still  excite  interest ;  but 
most  men  would  willingly  exchange  them  for  the  lost  books 
of  Liyy,  or  the  addition  of  another  historian  to  our  cata- 
logue ;  another  poet  like  Homer  or  Virgil ;  another  philo- 
sopher like  Plato  or  Aristotle,  to  the  list  of  great  men.  It  is 
the  mind  of  man  that  permanently  affects  us,  not  his  power. 

4.  The  desire  for  fame  can  only  be  felt  by  noble,  mag- 
nanimous minds ;  it  exists  only  where  there  is  indifference 
to  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures  ;  for  the  mind,  making 
this  its  chief  end,  is  obliyious  of  objects  that  amuse  the 
minds  of  others.  There  is  a  singleness  in  its  pursuit,  that 
concentrates  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  its  at- 
tainment, while  the  ardour  and  perseverance  which  accom- 
pany the  passion,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  deaden  the  mind 
to  considerations  of  policy,  such  as  health  and  ease.  And 
thus  the  eager  pursuit  often  is  not  restrained  till  it  has 
injured  the  health,  and  made  a  wreck  of  the  mind.  It  is 
against  this  intemperance  that  Pythagoras  enjoins  us  to 
guard ;  an  intemperance  to  which  we  may  be  guilty  not 
only  in  study,  but  even  in  works  of  benevolence,  of  charity, 
and  such  like. 

5.  The  phantom  called  Fame,  which  men  pursue,  often 
eludes  their  grasp  ;  but  whether  success  or  failure  attend 
tlie  pursuit,  the  labour,  the  zeal,  the  anxiety,  are  equally 
the  same.     The  Italian  poet  says, 


tt 


For  not  on  downy  plumes,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  Fame  is  won  ; 
Without  which,  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days, 
Leaveth  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth. 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave.' 


>i 
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t  is  for  this  illusory  thing,  for  this  doubtful  good,  the; 
onsniue  their  brains,  and  vaste  away  :  it  is  for  this  thc> 
acrifice  pleasure  and  ease ;  court  labour  and  care;  and  de- 
troy  health :  for  this  they  abandon  friends,  and  despise 
11  those  attractions  whicb  please  and  captivate  other?, 
'emperance  or  moderation  in  all  things  is  desirable,  but 
1  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  race  for  fame,  it 
I  seldom  thought  necessary  to  practise  it.      Solomon 
isely  said,  that  much  study  was  a  weariness  of  the  flesh, 
ud  therefore  to  be  avoided  ;  Pythagoras  said,  "  Kat  not 
le  brain,"  by  which  is  meant  an  excessive  devotion  U> 
lental  pursuits,  that  cuts  us  off  from  necessary  relaxation, 
estroys  health,  and  therefore  happiness,  and  which  in 
me  induces  an  unsocial  and  solitary  life ;  whereby  we  fail 
I  our  duties  to  man,  and  may  foi^et  our  duty  to  God. 
Lfter  all,  mental  acquisitions  are  only  secondary  to  moral 
irtues.    Of  themselves  they  are  profitless  ;  they  are  only 
duable,  inasmach  as  they  refine  and  exalt  the  moral  fa- 
ilties.     They  are,  therefore,  instruments  merely  of  good, 
id  not  essentially  good.     It  is  clear,  then,  we  may  con- 
mie  the  br^n  without  any  substantial  benefit  to  ourselves, 
*  to  others ;  we  may  go  on  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  called 
Dowledge,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  during  which 
'ery  practical  virtue  has  been  sacrificed,  find  that  instead 
'  a  Juno  we  only  embrace  a  cloud. 

We  have  s^d  before,  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  a  pas- 
an  in  some  minds  that  overmles  all  others  ;  and,  unlike 
her  passions,  seems  innocent,  and  by  comparison  laudable, 
liich  perhaps  makes  man  less  scrupulous  in  yielding  to 
;  nevertheless  to  abandon  ourselves  to  an  intemperate 
ijoyment  of  it — to  eat  the  brain— is  not  without  guilt. 
,  may  become  a  kind  of  idolatry,  that  exacts  an  obedience, 
id  a  devotion,  inconsistent  with  our  loyalty  to  the  king 
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of  heaven.     The  wise  man  is  not  he  who  knows  most-; 
but  he  who  does  hest. 


<f knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temperance  over  appetite." 


6.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  happiest  man  is  not  he  who 
makes  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  his  sole  husiness,  his 
only  pursuit  in  life ;  but  the  man  who,  having  other  occu- 
pations, makes  it  a  kind  of  pastime,  or  rational  relaxation. 
In  those  hours  of  leisure  which  most  men  have  at  their 
command,  there  is  no  employment  so  pleasing,  none  so  in- 
nocent, none  so  lasting,  as  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  It 
gives  a  serenity  to  the  mind  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
occupation ;  it  is  the  cause  (^  a  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  soul,  which  nothing  else  we  know  of  can  afibrd.  It  is  a 
pleasure  which  may  be  enjoyed  when  the  body  demands 
rest  (which  few  other  pleasures  can  be),  and,  in  the  pleas- 
ing change,  the  mind  finds  an  indescribable  comfort  and 
relief,  though  it  may  have  been  all  day  harassed  with  the 
cares  and  perplexities  of  business.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  have  ccmrted  Minerva.  The  hours  we  have  spent  in 
her  service  have  been  snatched  from  the  world :  Those 
hours,  which  some  think  necessary  to  give  up  to  exciting 
pleasures,  have  been  more  agreeably  passed  in  that  kind  of 
relaxation  we  believe  to  be  as  wholesome,  but  far  more 
refined,  far  more  exalted.  The  mind,  in  such  temperate 
enjoyment,  is  not  enfeebled ;  we  never  feel  the  languor  of 
an  intellectual  debauch. 

7.  To  persons  who  have  only  a  limited  command  of 
time,  economy  of  time  is  much  to  be  studied.  This  is 
often  overlooked  in  a  careless,  aimless  course  of  study,  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  amused,  but  little  instructed.  To 
such  we  would  offer  this  advice  :  Bead  little,  but  reflect 


inch :  careftilly  train  a  habit  of  correct  reasoning,  by 
hich  the  iallacies  of  writers  are  exposed,  and  by  which 
le  mind  gains  a  knowledge  of  principles ;  aroid  all  thoso 
&t^ls  which  perplex  and  conibuDd  the  shallow  mind,  and 
btain  the  focnlty  of  piercing  to  general  principles  ;  this 
:  the  only  way  accurately  to  acquire  wisdom.  Form  opi- 
ions  on  those  principles,  and  be  not  indebted  to  others 
ir  them.  Above  all  things,  avoid  any  tinge  of  sophistry 
1  reasoning.  A  sophist  can  be  no  lover  of  tmth.  What 
in  be  proved  is  to  him  of  higher  imp(»'tance  than  what 

true.  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says,  "  Some  in  their 
iscoorse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in  being  able 
t  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment  in  discerning  what 

true ;  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said, 
]d  not  what  should  be  thought."  Recollect  this,  that  in 
sading  there  "  are  some  books  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
rallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested."  To 
I  from  book  to  book,  as  a  bee  sips  honey  &om  flower  to 
iwer,  is  a  pernicious  mode  of  reading. 

" who  r«ada 

iDcesmitl;.  and  to  hie  raading  bring*  not 
A  spiiit,  a  judgrneot  eqaal  or  au^rlor, 
UncertuD  and  nnsettled  still  remains, 
Deep-Teraed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Cmde  and  intoxicate,  coilecting  toys 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore." 
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THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH. 


^fimBol  {17* — Lapidem  in  fontem  jacere  scelus. 

It  is  a  crime  to  cast  stones  into  the  fountain. 


1.  Truth  was  so  deeply  venerated  by  the  Athenians, 
that  Euripides,  the  great  tragic  poet,  having  introduced 
this  sentence  into  one  of  his  plays, — "  I  swore  with,  my 
mouthy  bat  not  with  my  heart^^'* — a  great  tumult  arose 
among  the  audience  while  it  was  performing,  and  they 
would  not  rest  satisfied  till  the  poet  had  been  publicly 
tried  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  There 
is  a  scrupulous  delicacy  shewn  in  their  conduct  above  all 
praise ;  a  strict  regard  and  devotion  for  truth  in  her  na- 
tive purity  highly  to  be  extolled  and  imitated.  They 
deemed  that  truth,  like  Ceesar's  wife,  should  be  beyond 
even  the  breath  of  suspicion. 

2.  The  love  of  truth  is  true  magnanimity ;  and  truth, 
having  its  source  in  God,  it  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
religion  to  love  truth.  The  only  way,  observes  Pythago- 
ras, in  which  a  man  can  approach  in  resemblance  to  God, 
is  to  do  good  and  love  truth.  Plato,  with  his  sublime  ideas, 
called  truth  the  veritable  soul  of  God,  as  being  his  very 
essence.  What,  therefore,  can  be  more  inimical  to  the 
purity  of  his  nature  than  falsehood,  lying,  and  deceit  ?    As 
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hi  is  truth,  truth  ia  etenial,  because  God  is  eternal.  I; 
)  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake ;  for,  nnlike  inoBt  thing? 
re  esteem,  it  possesses  an  intrinsic  TaJne — a  beauty  axii 
Tightness  never  tarnished  by  ag«  or  by  wear.  Without 
Teyerence  we  may  call  it  the  brightest  gem  in  the  crown 
f  God,  from  which  all  truth  emanates  as  light  from  the 
m.  If  the  whole  uaiTerse  were  swept  away,  and  all  re- 
ilred  into  the  ori^nal  elements,  truth  would  still  shine 

1  that  crown,  because  it  is  eternal,  and,  therefore,  inex- 
austible.  He  who  lores  tmth,  loTea  what  is  abore  all 
rice.  To  recommend  her  to  us,  God  displays  her  in  all 
er  attractive  features ;  while  by  man  she  has  been  likened 
)  the  next  beautifiil  object  in  nature — a  pure,  and  vir- 
jous,  and  lovely  woman.  "  He  that  finds  truth,"  gays 
ydney,  "  without  loving  her,  is  like  a  bat  which,  thoogh 

;  have  eyes  to  discern  that  there  is  a  sno,  hath  so  evil 
fes  that  it  cannot  delight  in  the  sun." 

3.  Truth  is  naturally  so  acceptable  to  man,  so  charm- 
ig  in  herself,  that  to  make  falsehood  be  received,  we  are 
impelled  to  dress  it  up  in  the  snow-white  robes  of  truth ; 
)  in  passing  base  coin,  it  must  have  the  impress  of  the 
ood  ere  it  will  pass  current.  Deception,  hypocrisy,  and 
issi  mutation,  are,  when  practised,  direct  compliments  to 
le  power  of  truth  ;  and  the  common  custom  of  passing 
EF  Truth's  counterfeit  for  herself,  is  strong  testimony  in 
ehalf  of  her  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence. 

To  openly  charge  any  man  with  falsehood  is  considered 
le  greatest  inaalt  we  can  offer  him  ;  for  although  men 
re  secretly  guilty  of  falsehood  and  deceit  to  each  other, 
le  public  exposm^  of  them  is  worse  than  death ;  they  are 
rimes  so  infamous  and  detestable  as  never  to  be  foi^tten, 
r  forgiven ;  they  irretrievably  injure  the  character,  he- 
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cause  they  are  low  and  base  in  themselves,  and  undermine 
all  confidence  in  the  p^son. 

4.  It  will  he  perceived  that  the  moralist,  in  the  above 
symbol,  does  not,  in  his  usual  way,  forbid  us  to  throw 
stones  into  the  fountain,  but  says  decisively  that  it  is  a 
crime  so  to  do.  And  who  will  deny  it  to  be  a  crime, — 
a  crime  to  cast  stones  into  the  fountain  of  truth ;  to  per- 
turb its  pellucid  waters  with  error,  with  deceit  or  sophis- 
try ?  He  who  pollutes  the  spring-head  of  truth,  poisons 
all  the  streams  flowing  from  it ;  so  that  an  injury  is  in- 
flicted upon  all  who  drink  from  them. 

5.  Truth  was  anciently  likened  to  a  fountain  or  well, 
for  reasons  obvious  to  the  traveller  through  the  sandy  de- 
sert ;  the  brightness  of  which  is  refreshing  to  the  soul,  as 
the  crystal  water  is  to  the  body  of  man.  Water  is  by 
nature  clear ;  so  is  truth.  Water  ramifies  and  flows  on 
in  rivulets ;  so  truth  leaves  her  purest  bed,  and  divides 
into  streams  and  branches  that  all  may  drink.  The  wells 
of  travellers  were  sacred.  We  may  see  how  they  were 
esteemed  by  the  Hebrews  of  old.  Those  that  were  dug, 
or  formed  by  benefactors,  were  never  injured  or  disturb- 
ed, so  that  for  ages  after  they  conferred  their  benefits  on 
mankind :  it  was  the  interest  of  all  to  preserve  them ;  and 
he  was  naturally  considered  a  monster,  by  God  and  man, 
who  dared  to  destroy  what  was  necessary  to  man's  exist- 
ence. 

Here,  where  water  flows  in  abundance ;  here,  where  its 
scarcity  is  rarely  felt, — ^it  is  not  to  be  imagined  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  almost  sacred  esteem  it  was  held  in, 
by  people  of  countries  less  blest.  Here  there  are  many 
who  never  taste  water,  who  despise,  or  falsely  believe  it 
to  be  unwholesome,  and  how  can  we  convey  to  their  minds 
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tithe  of  that  eBthnsiasm  with  which  it  is  regarded  ic 
thOT  less  faronred  conntries  1  There  vater  becomes  a 
unry  beyond  price — a  dranght  more  delicious  than  the 
ibled  nectar  of  tbe  gods,  A  well  in  a,  desert  is  the  snp- 
ort  of  life ;  without  water  man  must  die :  he  has  reason, 
berefore,  to  value  it  fuad  consider  it  a  sacred  object.  And 
■om  this  we  may  have  an  idea,  though  a  fiunt  one,  of  the 
reatness  of  the  crime  in  destroying,  or  polluting,  what  is 
ecessary  to  the  life  of  man. 

6.  As  water  is  to  the  body,  so  is  truth  to  the  soul  of 
de  weary  trareller  of  this  world  on  his  journey  to  the 
earenly  Jerusalem,  He  is  traversing  a  dry  and  thirsty 
md,  and  without  a  draught  of  the  sa4»«d  well  of  truth 
e  would  perish.  As  the  wajidering  Arab  longs  for  the 
'ater-brooks,  and  rejoices  at  the  sight  of  the  green  herbage 
Tar  off,  which  indicates  their  approach,  and  drinks  with 
mple  gratitude  and  thankfulness ;  so  must  the  Christian 
bilosopher  pant  after  the  great  fountain  of  tmth,  which, 
oweTcr,  is  only  to  be  tasted  in  another  life.  When  Christ 
IT  Lord  explicitly  declares,  that  he  who  drinks  of  Him 
lall  never  thirst  again,  he  alludes  to  this  deep  veil  of 
■nth,  and  directs  us  where  it  may  be  found. 

7.  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  fountain  of  truth  as  well  as 
r  salvation.  He  is  typified  by  a  rook  from  whence  gush 
le  waters  <^  life ;  of  which,  if  a  man  drink,  he  can  never 
lirst  again.  His  Gkispel  is  a  perpetual,  exhaustless  source 
'  tmth  to  man.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  limpid,  because 
>  is  tmth ;  but  alas !  the  fonnttun  is  disturbed,  for  men 
UTe  cast  stones  into  the  tbontaia.  The  sacred  well  that 
mngs  up  to  everlasting  life,  they  have  polluted  by  their 
rrors,  their  evil  imaginings,  their  human  devices, — and 
11  the  host  of  fitlsehooda  they  have  sought  to  propagate 
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for  truth.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  poison  the  source 
of  life ;  they  dared  throw  stones  into  the  fountain  of  eter- 
nal truth. 

8.  Need  we  say,  that  in  the  world  the  utmost  vigilance 
is  required  to  guard  against  the  insidious  snares  of  false- 
hood. Truth  is  one,  but  falsehood  is  a  many-headed 
monster.  It  seldom  appears  in  all  its  naked  deformity, 
for  then  we  should  easily  detect  it ;  but,  to  the  pure  and 
truth-loying,  it  often  assumes  the  raiment  and  likeness  of 
truth,  and  they  are  deceired ;  as  the  devil  is  said  to  put 
on  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  the  better  to  tempt  the 
good  and  the  wise.  Falsehood  may  be  detected  in  the 
whining  voice,  and  uplifted  eyes  of  the  hypocrite ;  in  the 
smooth-tongued  words  of  the  dissembler ;  in  the  fawning 
and  cringing  form  of  the  adulator;  as  well  as  in  the  brazen 
front  of  the  shameless  liar.  It  may  be  seen  lurking  in  the 
hollow  arguments  of  the  sophist ;  in  the  language  and  zeal 
of  the  specious  declaimer ;  and,  to  a  critical  eye,  it  is  visible 
and  manifest  in  the  tortuous  minds  of  all  who  love  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  man's  hope — of  man's  belief,  by  turn- 
ing into  misplaced  ridicule  the  revelations  of  God,  when 
they  seem  not  to  accord  in  aU  points  with  the  narrow  ex- 
perience and  feeble  reason  of  man. 

9.  There  are  those  who  wage  war  against  truth,  some- 
times secretly,  sometimes  openly :  there  are  those  who 
pervert  truth  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  self-interest,  and  other 
unworthy  motives ;  but  there  is  a  third  class  who  attempt 
what  cannot  be,  what  Grod  will  not  permit,  what  the  de- 
crees of  heaven  forbid  as  much  as  the  mingUng  of  fire  and 
water ;  they  try  to  mix  truth  and  falsehood  together — 
''  As  impossible  to  mix  truth  and  falsehood  as  the  drops 
of  the  Gorgon's  blood," 
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ON  SOLITUDE. 


L.  Solitude  is  the  parent  of  wlBdom.  After  gatherings 
res  from  the  great  world  aronnd,  from  the  minds  of 
ers  reflected  in  hooks,  or  the  more  fleeting  ideas  gained 
conversing  one  with  another,  we  retire,  like  the  indas- 
lus  bee,  to  work  npon  the  honey  we  hare  collected.  It 
a  solitude  that  all  great  projects  have  been  conceired  ; 
great  and  abiding  labours  of  man  in  science,  literature, 
I  philosophy  have  been  perfected.  It  is  from  the  soli- 
Y  chamber  of  the  student  that  the  opinions  of  men  ori- 
nlly  came,  though  they  seem  to  be  the  spontaneous 
ductiona  of  the  many,  and  not  of  the  few.  The  name 
hose  is  not  Legion  who  ever  think  for  tbemaelres — who 
form  opinions — who  can  reason  from  first  principles 
ind  act  upon  their  own  self-bom  ideas.  This  is  a 
itive  fksulty  of  the  mind  that  can  only  be  exercised,  or 
eloped,  in  solitude.  Hence  the  great  majority  of  men 
it  follow,  and  not  lead  ;  and  from  this  passive  state  in 
majority  arises  all  manner  <^  parties  and  sects  in  reli- 
1,  politics,  and  other  subjects.    In  such  parties  thero 
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axe  few,  except  the  heads  or  leaders,  who  possess  any  in- 
dependence of  mind  or  of  thought ;  fifrst^  because  a  mem- 
ber of  any  party  must,  as  a  consequence,  subject  his  rea- 
son to  the  opinions  of  the  party,  or  be  persuaded  by  them  ; 
and,  secondly^  because  an  adherence  in  all  cases  (one  re- 
sult common,  if  not  necessary),  to  the  doctrines  or  opinions 
of  a  sect  or  party,  implies  a  suspension  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  inconsistent  with  its  independent  and  free  action. 
That  men  in  general  belong,  or  attach  themselyes  to  sects, 
because  they  are  conyinced  after  a  rational  manner,  or  by 
the  force  of  truth,  is  contrary  to  all  experience.     Every 
man  does  so,  because  he  is  too  frail  to  stand  alone  without 
assistance  and  support ;  or  he  is  bom  to  such  opinions, 
and  therefore  never  disputes  them ;  or  borrows  them  be- 
cause his  associates  hold  them.    Every  such  case  implies 
weakness  in  man,  though  in  many  respects  a  useful  and 
necessary  weakness ;  for  were  all  men  to  reflect  for  them- 
selves, we  should  have  few  fixed  principles,  and  we  should 
have  neither  union  nor  energy  in  carrying  out  our  princi- 
ples.    And  this,  not  because  reflection  is  an  enemy  to 
truth,  but  all  men  have  not  leisure  nor  capacity  to  reflect. 
2.  As  we  have  said,  all  great  projects  have  been  con- 
ceived in  solitude;  the  great  principles  now  universally 
held  in  the  world,  originally  sprung  from  the  fertile  minds 
of  a  few  patient  enquiring  spirits.    The  authority  of  one 
great  mind  may  sway  and  influence  the  whole  world ;  the 
speculations  of  Plato,  and  more  sober  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
were  by  turns  adopted  by  the  learned ;  and  they  have 
more  or  less  afiected  every  succeeding  school  of  philosophy. 
The  successfril  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  other  great 
minds,  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  science ;  while 
Bacon,  in  his  solitary  chamber,  as  by  talismanic  power, 
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s  made  to  tottor  and  feil  the  great  temples  of  pbiloso- 
y  reared  by  ancient  hands.  Thus,  a  man  alone,  singly. 
ij,  in  a  retreat  from  which  he  never  emerges,  agitate 
e  minds  of  the  hnman  race  more  forcibly  and  riolently 
an  one  country  is  agitated  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy- 
ad  in  this  lies  the  mighty  difference  betwixt  physical 
•ce  and  intellectual  power ;  the  former  is  great  in  con- 
pt,  in  numbers,  and  unicm,  while  the  latter  is  feeble,  and 
nost  powerless. 

3.  The  symbol  directs  as  not  to  seek  after,  w  follow 
sdom,  in  the  broad,  public  way,  where  crowds  of  men 
d  confusion  may  distract  onr  thoughts.  Contemplation 
n  only  be  indulged  in  profitably  while  in  solitude.  The 
ntemplative  mind,  if  doomed  for  a  season  to  traverse  the 
iblic  way,  called  from  quietude  by  duty  to  bis  country, 
good  to  man,  longs  ever  afler  that  moment  which  shall 
msport  him  to  solitude  and  lonely  meditation.  Even 
isdom's  self,  according  to  the  divine  Milton, 

"  Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Wliere,  with  Iier  beet  nurse  Cantempl^tion, 
Bhe  plomee  her  Teetliers,  and  lets  graw  her  wings." 

lie  greatest  of  all  pursuits — ^the  most  nseftil  of  sciences 
-the  knowledge  of  ourselves — can  only  be  followed  when 
[>ne ;  the  soul  then  retiring  into  herself,  examines  her 
jaknesses  and  powers,  her  marvellous  nature,  and  really 
nne  attributes;  it  is  in  solitude  alone  we  can  know 
lat  we  are,  and,  knowing  ourselves,  regulate  and  mode- 
te  our  passions  and  desires. 

4.  Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  ancient  and  mo- 
im  way  of  cultivating  knowledge,  and  storing  np  wis- 
im.  The  result  may,  perhaps,  prove  distastejiil  to  men 
'  present  times ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  speak  aloud. 
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Science  and  philosophy,  so  called,  are  pursued  in  the  broad 
and  public  way,  and  in  the  eye  of  all  the  world.  The  love 
of  fame  has  yielded  to  a  less  noble  passion,  or  emotion. 
Men  would  rather  have  the  applause  they  think  due  to 
their  merits  to  tickle  their  ears  while  they  liye,  than  pa- 
tiently await  the  award  of  future  times.  Not  because  they 
modestly,  or  diffidently,  distrust  the  judgment  that  shall 
be  passed  upon  their  works ;  but  their  minds  are  puffed 
up  with  such  yanity  and  self-approbation,  that  they  are 
delighted  with  adulatory  strains,  and  would  rather  enjoy 
the  praise  of  men  now,  than  anticipate  the  yerdict  of  futu- 
rity. And  self-conceit  often  causes  them  to  mistake  no- 
toriety for  fame.  They  can  no  more  conceiye  than  prac- 
tise the  self-denial  which  has  led  some  noble  minds  to  leaye 
their  works  to  posterity  without  their  names ;  nor  imitate 
others  who  haye  concealed  themselyes,  as  the  authors,  till 
old  age  has  come  upon  them,  when  policy  or  accident 
caused  the  disclosure.  In  appearing  in  crowds,  in  the  open 
and  public  way,  they  exhibit  themselyes,  and  almost  eccact 
the  applause  of  spectators;  so  eager  and  strenuous  are  they 
in  gaining  the  temporary  adulation  of  men.  They  may 
foolishly  imagine  the  noisy  applause  of  the  crowd  to  be  a 
kind  of  foretaste  of  the  more  enduring  and  substantial  fame 
of  posterity ;  whereas  the  probability  is,  they  shall  be  as 
much  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been,  to  the  next  ge- 
neration after  them. 

The  undeniable  fact,  that  the  mind  of  man  does  not 
now,  as  in  former  times,  produce  any  works,  in  literature 
or  philosophy,  which  indicate  deep  thought,  extensive  eru- 
dition, or  grand  and  comprehensive  principles,  is  a  proof 
that  the  publicity  courted  by  men,  or  the  odious  loquacity 
grating  our  ears  on  every  side,  is  inimical  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  any  thing  great  or  lasting.     Many  possess  wliat  is 
called  knowledge,  whilst  they  are  wholly  unacquainted  with 
wisdom ;  without  which  knowledge  is  but  a  bauble  or  play- 
thing, fitter  for  thoughtless  children  than  rational,  respon- 
sible, and  moral  beings.     Facts,  no  doubt,  are  the  step- 
ping-stones to  truth,  and  they  are  so  far  valuable ;  but  of 
themselves  they  are  worthless.    As  knowledge  can  be  pur- 
sued and  obtained  almost  as  easily  as  gathering  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore,  it  has  become  common  and  familiar,  and, 
therefore,  more  or  less  contemptible.     We  may  listen  to 
the  infantine  lips  of  children  mechanically  uttering  truths, 
pronouncing  doctrines,  alluding  lightly  and  familiarly  to 
the  profoundest  laws  of  nature,  and  most  marvellous  works 
of  God,  which  can  hardly  be  comprehended  by  grey  hairs, 
or  encompassed  without  years  of  laborious  study.      We 
may  listen  to  the  man  of  the  world,  whose  every  moment 
of  time  is  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  or  vanity,  or  some  such 
object,  equally  remote  fipom  the  walks  of  philosophy  and 
wisdom,  discoursing  self-complacently  on  the  deepest  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  mind,  as  if  his  whole  life  had  been 
consumed  in  understanding  them.    We  may  listen,  again, 
to  the  professed  man  of  science,  who,  all  at  once,  stepping 
into  the  chair  of  philosophy,  gathers  his  ideas  from  the 
works  and  writings  of  others,  and  produces  them  as  the 
oflfspring  of  a  meditative  and  reflective  mind;  and  we  often 
find  that  among  men  he  passes  for  a  learned  one,  who, 
perhaps,  can  do  no  more  than  cull  the  thoughts  and  facts 
of  others,  and  arrange  them  as  beads  on  a  string.     Con- 
stantly in  the  public  way,  thirsting  after  applause  and 
temporary  adulation,  where  has  he  leisure  to  contemplate, 
or  extract  wisdom  from  the  indigesta  moles,  as  honey  from 
the  budding  flowers  1    Loving  the  broad  way  more  than 
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study  or  solitary  musing,  how  can  he  be  a  competent 
teacher  of  philosophy  ?  The  mere  echo  of  other  minds, 
creating  nothing  himself,  adding  nothing,  he  cannot  be  en- 
titled to  the  honourable  appellation  of  philosopher.  Know- 
ledge to  him  is  only  the  compilation  of  others*  thoughts,  or 
discoveries. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  shrine  of  philosophy,  or 
of  wisdom,  should  be  desecrated,  when  men  can  thus  enter 
the  most  sacred  places  of  the  temple,  without  respect  or 
yeneration  ?  When  all  familiarly  touch  and  handle  what  is 
forbidden ;  and  when  all  dare  to  take  upon  them  the  holy 
office  of  priest  ? 

"  0  Minerva !  how  is  thy  sacred  temple  defiled  by  the 
footsteps  of  unholy  men !  As  of  old,  thou  art  no  longer 
revered  as  the  source  of  wisdom ;  no  worship  or  veneration 
is  offered  to  the  divinity  of  thy  birth,  or  dignity  of  thy 
character.  In  ancient  times,  men  believed  thee  to  spring 
from  the  head  of  thy  almighty  parent  Jove,  all  perfect  in 
the  moment  of  thy  marvellous  birth ;  now  men  know  not 
who  thou  art,  or  whence  thine  origin. 

"  They  still  profess  to  follow  wisdom ;  but  where  shall  we 
find  thy  temples,  goddess  of  wisdom?  In  shady  groves  1  By 
murmuring  streams?  In  solitary  places,  far  away  from  the 
broad  and  public  path,  or  from  the  turbulent  haunts  of  men  ? 
No !  thy  temples  now  are  reared  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares of  the  world ;  and  thy  degraded  and  impious  devotees 
have  turned  them  into  talking  places,  there  to  while  away 
dull  time,  gratify  their  curiosity,  gain  popular  applause, 
or  (more  impious  still)  yield  to  some  fleeting  fashion  of  the 
times.  Even  the  loud  and  unmeaning  laugh  may  ofttimes 
be  heard  within  the  precincts  of  thy  sacred  courts." 

6.  The  loquacity  of  modem  philosophers,  and  the  Py- 
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thagorean  silence,  how  can  we  contrast  them  1  that  deep, 
expressive  silence,  mark  of  veneration  for  wisdom,  and  re- 
spect for  truth.  Man's  wisdom  seems  now  valued,  or  mea- 
sured, by  the  amount  of  words  that  fall  from  his  lips.  Re- 
serve in  deep  things  is  no  longer  commendable  amongst  us ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  man  who  is  silent,  in  the  Pythago- 
rean sense,  nms  the  risk  of  being  despised  as  devoid  of 
knowledge.  Every  day  does  he  throw  the  pearls  of  wis- 
dom before  swine, — wanting  the  courage  to  be  silent,  or 
wanting  the  power  to  curb  his  endless  loquacity.  The 
words  of  a  philosopher  ought  to  be  precious ;  but  to  be  pre- 
cious they  must  be  few.  If  that  fairy  whose  every  word 
became  a  pearl,  had  been  as  loquacious  as  a  modern  philc- 
sopher,  who  would  have  stooped  to  pick  them  up  ? 

7.  When  Pythagoras  opened  his  lips,  deep  thought 
mantling  on  his  brow,  and  great  ideas  swelling  his  soul, 
what  profound  attention  was  excited  amongst  his  disci- 
ples ?  How  eager  every  ear  to  catch  the  words  falling  from 
his  lips ! — not  as  ours  are,  mere  empty  sounds,  but  ge- 
nuine and  expressive  symbols  of  ideas.  They  clearly  and 
simply  unfolded  the  great  truths,  then  received,  of  wisdom 
and  philosophy;  and  beyond  this  they  were  esteemed  of  no 
value.  Those  brief  words  were  treasured  up,  recalled 
again  and  again,  in  solitary  hours,  and  were  inseparably 
associated  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  them ;  as  types 
of  things  and  emblems  assist  us  in  understanding  the  ob- 
jects they  represent.  But  with  us  (who  use  language  ra- 
ther to  mystify  than  make  clear),  if  every  single  expres- 
sion were  an  idea  worth  estimating,  in  one  discourse  we 
should  have  more  than  suffice  for  the  meditation  of  a  whole 
life.  In  one  day*s  conversation,  how  many  words  have 
been  uttered,  yet  who  can  recal  one  idea,  or  one  thought. 
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worth  cherishing  or  preserying  ?  In  sifting  and  winnowing 
the  chaff,  we  can  scarcely  find  one  grain  to  reward  us  for 
our  trouble.  Haying  no  precision  in  our  language,  we 
hare  none  in  our  thoughts ;  in  the  abundance  of  mere  in- 
expressiye  sounds  we  lose  the  idea ;  and  often  fancy  we 
haye  ideas,  when  we  grasp  the  mere  shadows  of  them. 

8 .  Froyerbs  are  more  lasting  monuments  of  wisdom  than 
any  other.  They  are  the  real  extract  of  knowledge  brought 
to  this  state  of  purity,  after  deep  reflection  on  men  and 
things.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  was 
embodied  in  proyerbial  expressions  and  short  sentences. 
The  morals  or  symbols  of  Pythagoras,  are  all  contained  in 
a  small  compass,  so  that  we  may  see  how  few  words  are 
required  to  clothe  the  profoundest  thoughts  of  the  human 
mind. 

This  reflection  leads  us  to  perceiye  what  is  knowledge 
and  what  wisdom.  The  one  is  a  mere  confused  mass  of 
facts  floating  chaotically  in  the  mind — leaying  some  faint 
traces  on  the  soul,  but  neyer  entering  beyond  the  surface ; 
the  other  is  the  essence  of  knowledge,  the  pure  extract  or 
spirit,  and  is,  therefore,  most  precious.  It  follows,  that  a 
man  of  weak  understanding  may  know  a  great  deal,  though 
he  may  neyer  haye  reflected  once  in  all  his  life ;  for  know- 
ledge, in  such  a  case,  is  a  mere  act  of  memory,  requiring 
indeed  industry  and  attention  in  compiling  and  arranging, 
but  not  necessarily  any  connected  train  of  thought.  It 
follows  also,  that  knowledge  being  no  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  or  acknowledged  truths,  it  can  haye 
no  moral  effect  on  the  mind ;  and  thus  we  can  explain  how 
knowledge  and  immorality  are  often  associated  in  the  same 
person.  This  cannot  possibly  happen  with  wisdom,  be- 
cause to  be  wise,  is  to  act  agreeably  to  our  proper  being, 
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and  in  just  accordance  with  virtue,  religion,  and  moral  rec- 
titude. It  is  therefore  folly  to  confound  knowledge  with 
wisdom. 

The  literature  of  antiquity  is  not  a  tythe  of  our  own ;  the 
civilization  of  mankind  then  can  hardly  be  compared  with 
our's  now  i  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  ancients 
did  not  fall  behind  us  in  wisdom.    Their  knowledge  was 
circumscribed ;  their  collection  of  facts  in  nature  and 
science  limited;  their  adopted  principles  in  philosophy, 
moral  and  metaphysical,  in  many  respects  absurd  and  in- 
correct, but,  in  spite  of  those  disadvantages,  they  had  as 
much  wisdom  as  we.    Having  few  and  simple  materials  to 
act  upon,  their  extract  is  transparent  as  crystal.  They  were 
not  fettered  by  words  a&  we  are ;  nor  were  they  ambitious 
to  erect  a  great  monument  for  posterity  to  stumble  over, 
admire,  but  never  read.     They  were  wisely  satisfied  with 
small  structures ;  but  their  beauty  and  proportion,  and  ele- 
gance, were  equal  to  those  admirable  qualities  in  their 
sculpture  and  architecture.     The  memorials  left  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity,  act  as  a  charm  upon  us ;  their  beauty 
and  exquisite  taste  are  admired  and  extolled  by  all ;  but 
the  fruit  of  their  wisdom  is  to  be  discovered  more  conspi- 
cuously in  the  construction  of  their  languages,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  as  guides  to  others,  which  even  now  are 
as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  among  literary 
men.     We  may  instance  the  work  of  Longinus  On  the 
Sublime  ;  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian;  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle on  Poetry  and  Rhetoric  ;  and  some  of  the  writings  of 
Horace. 

9.  If  solitude  be  necessary  for  the  nurture  of  wisdom, 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
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it  bas  likewise  a  moral  effect  on  the  mind,  tending  to 
make  ns  good  as  well  as  wise.  To  the  contemplatire,  the 
distraction  and  turbulence  of  great  cities  are  evils  to  be 
shunned,  for  they  destroy  that  peace  and  calm  essential  to 
his  state  of  mind.  He  will  avoid  the  broad  and  public 
way,  if  he  be  wise ;  and,  like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old,  be- 
take himself  to  some  sequestered  spot,  there  alone,  to  me- 
ditate on  the  objects  of  his  thoughts.  If  he  would  call  up 
religious  and  moral  emotions,  let  him  wander  through  the 
shady  walks  and  silent  groves  of  the  country,  where  all 
things  tend  to  elevate  the  mind  and  calm  the  soul.  The 
song  of  birds  and  hum  of  bees,  emblems  of  innocence  and 
industry,  shall  not  fall  on  his  ear  without  profit.  Fields 
enamelled  with  verdure — ^trees  clothed  with  divine  gar- 
ments— ^the  repose  and  stillness  of  nature  in  her  favourite 
haunts,  must  recal  the  Creator  of  all ;  make  him  conscious 
of  His  presence,  and  providential  care  and  goodness ;  and 
lead  on  by  degrees  to  a  long  and  delightful  train  of  re- 
ligious meditation.  Every  single  object  passing  in  review 
is  full  of  wonder  and  mystery.  How  exqiuisite  the  con- 
struction of  the  blade  of  grass ;  or  the  wild  flower,  beau- 
tiful in  its  raiment,  we  heedlessly  tread  under  our  feet ! 
All  the  glory  of  Solomon,  in  the  purple  of  Tyre,  and  be- 
decked with  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  East,  is  not  to  be 
compared,  says  Christ,  with  the  lily  of  the  field.  There 
is  yet  a  greater  wonder,  and  greater  mystery.  Behold  the 
glittering  insects  dancing  in  the  sun-beam,  organized,  full 
of  life,  energy,  and  sensual  delight !  Their  life  goes  down 
with  the  sun,  and  yet  mark  with  what  zest  they  enjoy  it. 
Examine  their  beauty,  fashioned  in  a  day,  and  see  how 
much  there  is  to  admire— how  much  to  wonder  at.    The 
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Tery  air,  in  a  fine  summer's  day,  is  full  of  the  creatire 
energy  of  God ;  notUng  can  more  effectually  indicate  his 
beneficence,  than  the  view  of  the  external  world  in  all  its 
glory  and  loyeliness.  What  workmanship  in  things  most 
common  and  unobserred ;  what  skilful  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  what  harmony  and  beauty  in  all !  Na- 
ture is  indeed  a  hallowed  thing.  She  works  unseen  by 
human  eye,  as  if  caring  more  for  the  approbation  of  God, 
than  the  praises  and  admiration  of  men.  And  if  her  beau- 
ty  exceed  all  human  imitation  in  the  dress  which  clothes 
her,  in  the  shape  different  objects  assume,  in  the  exquisite 
construction  of  the  vegetable  world,  how  much  more  ex- 
quisite, skilful,  and  profound,  are  her  works  in  organized 
life! 

10.  It  is  not  without  reason,  then,  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  shun  the  public  way ;  for  solitude  is  not  only  the 
parent  of  wisdom,  but  nurse  of  religion  also.  To  the 
humble  student  it  is  a  necessary  of  life — ^necessary  to  his 
silent  arocations,  as  well  as  to  his  happiness.  In  solitude 
he  has  a  satisfaction  which  none  other  can  conceiye ;  and 
away  from  it  he  is  fretful  and  wretched,  as  a  mother  sepa- 
rated from  her  children.  While  courting  fair  wisdom  in 
his  retreat,  he  is  oblivious  of  the  external  world ;  uncon- 
scious of  all  around ;  and  his  soul  may  therefore  be  said  to 
operate  as  free  from  matter  as  can  be  conceived  poj^sible 
in  this  two-fold  nature.  There  is,  besides,  a  charm  in  so- 
litude, to  a  meditative  mind,  not  to  be  conceived  by  the 
majority  of  men.  What  can  shew  this  truth  more  than 
the  fact,  that  while  most  men  fly  from  its  terrors,  the  stu- 
dent rushes  into  its  embrace,  as  "  the  best  gift  of  the  gods 
to  man." 
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Give  me,  0  gire  me  !  lie  may  exclaim, — 

*'  The  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Slirills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long : 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing," 
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ON  DEATH  AND  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL : 
METEMPSYCHOSIS  AND  THE  ANCIENT  DOCTRINE 
OF  EMANATION  AND  ABSORPTION. 


J^SintOl  171. — Nou  revet  tendum  cum  ad  termioos  penreneris. 

When  you  are  arrived  at  thefr<mtier$  desire  fk>t  to  turn  back. 


1.  What  subject  can  we  have  more  worthy  to  engage 
our  highest  thoughts  and  deepest  meditations  than  that  of 
Death  ?  a  subject  which  has,  at  all  times,  excited  a  kind  of 
mysterious  interest ;  giving  scope  to  the  noblest  flights  of 
eloquence,  the  sublimest  strains  of  poetry,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  disquisitions  of  divines,  moralists,  and  philoso- 
phers. And  why  ?  Because  it  is  a  question  which  is  per- 
sonally interesting  to  every  one ;  each  and  all  must  one 
day  have  a  more  intimate  connection  with  this  last  enemy 
of  man ;  and  it  is  this  prospect  which  makes  death  a  sub< 
ject  to  agitate  and  engross  the  human  mind.  We  would 
all  avoid  this  enemy  had  we  the  power  ;  but  we  know  we 
have  no  power  over  him,  and  therefore  look  forward  to  his 
appearance  as  a  certain,  and  not  a  probable  evil.  Morally 
certain  that  he  will  come,  and  that  shortly,  our  next  duty 
is  to  disarm  him  of  his  terrors  by  preparing  for  the  doom 
that  awaits  us. 

2.  Human  pride  may,  under  all  other  circumstances, 
puflf  up  the  heart,  and  willingly  forget  the  intrinsic  weak- 
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ness  and  dependence  of  man ;  but  it  dare  not  crest  itself 
when  death  appears  on  his  pale  horse.  At  that  avftd  mo- 
ment the  king  and  slave,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
are  all  equal :  the  proud  humbles  himself;  the  rich  de- 
spises his  riches ;  the  ambitious  man  leaves  the  field  to 
others ;  the  schemer,  who  was  busily  laying  down  plans 
for  the  future,  for  once  forgets  his  pursuit ;  and  perhaps 
the  slave  and  the  poor  man,  whose  bones  have  been  ground 
for  others'  pleasures,  or  others*  gain,  having  nothing  to  re- 
gret, feel  the  last  mortal  stroke  least  of  all. 

3.  Death,  being  this  universal  and  personal  question, 
naturally  excites  our  curiosity,  and  calls  up  our  contempla- 
tions. In  the  prospect  of  our  mortal  dissolution  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  mysterious  and  awful.  Nature  has 
concealed  this  one  of  her  profoundest  wonders,  under  a 
veil  which  no  man  can  lift  up.  Questions,  reflections,  and 
doubts  are  raised,  which  human  reason  cannot  either  sa- 
tisfy or  solve.  How  can  a  soul  exist  without  a  human 
body  1  Whence  is  this  soul  transported  after  separation 
from  its  earthly  tabernacle  ?  After  what  manner  does  it 
exist  in  its  pure  spiritualized  state?  What  can  be  its 
functions  or  occupations  in  a  different  state  of  being?  are 
a  few  of  those  questions  we  put  to  ourselves  when  reflect- 
ing on  this  mysterious  subject.  If  we  have  any  fixed  idea 
at  all,  it  is  a  very  faint  and  indistinct  one,  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  existence  of  a  spiritual  being  in  a  world  dif- 
ferent from  our  own;  where  every  thing  we  associate  with 
the  life  of  man,  and  which  we  esteem  essential  to  its  main- 
tenance here  on  earth,  can  have  no  subsistence ;  where  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  common  and  ordinary  ftmctions 
of  nature,  can  be^f  no  ^rther  use.  Besides  all  this,  the 
uncertainty  of  our  destiny  hereafter,  whether  for  good  or 
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for  eyil,  for  sorrow  or  joy,  creates  in  us  yagae  ^d  unde- 
finable  apprehensions  that  increases  the  interest  we  hare 
in  death.  The  anticipated  pains  of  our  mere  temporal 
death  affect  us  more  or  less ;  the  loye  of  life  implanted  in 
us,  and  all  the  seductions  of  the  world,  the  ties  of  kindred, 
and  other  kindly  associations,  make  us  dread  the  cause 
that  shall  separate  us  from  them  for  ever ;  so  that  most 
men  would  rather  endure  the  many  yexations,  priyations, 
or  misfortunes  of  life,  howeyer  bitter  and  unbearable,  than 
exchange  them  for  prospectiye  pleasures  beyond  the  graye. 
4.  By  religion  and  philosophy,  death  is  disarmed  of 
many  of  his  terrors.  In  truth,  these  terrors  are  more 
imaginary  than  real ;  and  he  who  comes  to  the  confines  of 
this  life,  and  is  about  to  trayel  to  a  far  country,  has  no  rea- 
son to  be  afraid.  Nor,  if  he  has  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
a  better  world,  and  reliance  on  an  Almighty  arm,  ready 
to  protect,  and  willing  to  saye,  will  he  desire  to  turn  back, 
when  he  has  reached  the  line  which  separates  time  from 
eternity.  The  true  Christian  ought  rather  to  rejoice  his 
weary  pilgrimage  is  about  to  end,  and  that  he  is  on  the 
eye  of  changing  from  the  wingless  aurelia  to  the  ethereal 
nature,  haying  on  him  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  en- 
joying the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God.  When  he  beholds 
Zion  towering  in  the  distance,  bright  in  all  its  celestial 
glory,  the  dwelling-place  of  unutterable  things,  how  should 
he  rejoice !  But  before  coming  in  yiew  of  the  heayenly 
city,  he  must  first  pass  through  the  yalley  and  shadow  of 
dea€h ;  and  it  is  here,  amid  this  awful  gloom,  that  the  soul 
of  man  waxes  faint  with  fear  and  tribulation ;  it  is  here 
he  demands  encouragement  and  support.  What  other 
support  can  he  require  than  confidence  in  God,  the  pleas- 
ing recollection  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  a  firm  belief  in 
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the  immortafity  of  the  soul  ?  To  fear  and  tremble,  is  to 
shew  want  of  belief  and  reliance  on  these  sources  of  hope. 
'*  The  contemplation  of  death,'*  says  a  great  philosopher, 
''  as  the  wages  of  sin,  and  passage  to  another  world,  is 
holy  and  religious ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto 
nature,  is  weak/' 

5.  When  we  beUeye,  or  rather  if  we  do  beliere,  that 
death  will  be  followed  by  life, — ^mortality  by  immortality, 
— ^it  is  surely  folly  to  desire  to  cling  to  this  world,  and  its 
doubtful  pleasures.  Who  would  not  exchange  misery  for 
happiness,  weariness  for  perpetual  rest,  a  troubled  life 
for  one  of  peace,  a  diseased  or  corruptible  body,  for  one 
that  shall  neyer  taste  corruption  \  Death,  in  this  view 
(and  it  is  the  only  rational  and  religious  one),  is  no  eyil, 
but  a  positive  good.  Along  with  it  go  all  our  misery  of 
mind,  and  diseases  of  the  body,  ^'  Death,"  says  Sir  Tho- 
mas Browne,  "  is  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  There  is  no 
catholicon,  or  universal  remedy,  I  know  but  this,  which, 
though  nauseous  to  queasy  stomachs,  yet  to  prepared  ap- 
petites, is  nectar,  and  a  pleasant  potion  of  immortality." 

6.  Life  being  the  free  and  spontaneous  gift  of  God,  is  a 
treasure  not  to  be  despised.  To  have  been  created  out 
of  his  bountiful  goodness,  is  an  act  that  must  excite 
love  and  gratitude.  Each  may  exclaim,  0  God,  why  didst 
thou  create  any  living  creature  ?  There  was  no  necessity 
impelling.  For  thou  art  the  Almighty,  and  necessity 
obeya  thy  wUl.  How  came  I  into  being  from  nothingness, 
from  a  thing  that  was  not  % — ^but  by  thy  power,  impelled 
by  goodness,  which  delights  in  creatures,  however  feeble, 
enjoying  a  portion  of  that  happiness  inseparable  from  thy 
nature.  Here  thou  hast  given  a  mortal  life  that  ends,  and 
to  the  eye  and  the  reason  appears  extinct  for  ever ;  but  in 
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truth,  this  death  is  life, — ^this  extinction  of  present  being 
only  a  prelude  to  an  existence  without  end. 

To  this  life  we  hare  a  natural  love  enjoined,  that  we 
may  cherish  and  preserre  it ;  otherwise  the  ends  of  our 
creation  could  not  be  fulfilled.  But  experience  teaches 
us,  in  many  forcible  lessons,  how  uncertain  this  life  is. 
While  we  think  we  have  life,  it  slips  away ;  "  it  is  like  wa- 
ter poured  out  upon  the  earth,  which  is  quickly  sucked  up, 
and  appeareth  not  again."  So  that  in  loying  and  clinging 
to  life,  we  are  taught,  in  the  great  moral  lesson  of  death, 
that  our  souls  must  not  be  knit  too  closely  or  fondly  to 
it.  And  this  to  excite  in  us  the  remembrance  of  another 
and  better  life ;  to  stir  us  up  to  our  religious  duty ;  and 
to  make  us  prepare  ourselyes  for  our  departm'e  hence.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  our  affections 
for  friends  and  relations,  and  every  tie  which  binds  us  to 
the  world.  There  is  no  complete  satisfaction  in  any  one 
thing ;  but  often  misfortunes  and  disappointments ;  that 
we  may  never  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  forgetfiilness  of 
death,  and  a  world  hereafter.  The  love  of  the  world,  it  is 
said,  is  at  enmity  with  God,  because  it  diverts  us  from  our 
duties  to  Him — ^withdraws  us  from  the  end  of  all  religion 
— ^preparation  for  futurity;  implants  in  the  foolish  mind  a 
stupid  and  deceitful  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  life ; 
than  which,  it  is  manifest,  nothing  is  farther  from  the  pur- 
poses of  God  in  our  creation. 

7.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul — ^what  a  subject  is 
this ! — the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  that  can  agitate 
the  mind,  or  engross  the  thoughts  of  man  !  The  mortal 
is  full  of  all  sad  recollections,  associated  with  sin,  weak- 
ness, depravity,  misery,  and  finally,  with  death ;  the  im- 
mortal is  the  contrary  of  all  these— eternal  life  and  vigour. 
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d.  spiritual  freedom  not  known  in  this  bodily  thraldom ; 
a  capacity  for  pleasure  and  knowledge  not  conceived  on 
earth ;  a  life  of  peace,  flowing  from  the  Supreme,  beyond 
all  human  understanding ;  of  happiness  without  end  ;  of 
yirtue  and  holiness,  and  perfection  in  all ;  increasing  the 
summit  of  our  felicity.  The  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  is  a  consolation  which  soothes  our  minds  in  the 
most  wretched  situations  of  life.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
the  soundest  philosophy,  as,  in  a  measure,  it  deadens  us 
against  the  eyils  we  suffer  here,  from  haying  always  in 
prospect  a  speedy  termination  to  them,  and  a  recompense 
hereafter.  The  belief  buoys  up  the  mind  under  all  dis- 
tresses ;  and  makes  us  cheerful  and  brare  in  the  most  try- 
ing situations  to  which  we  are  exposed.  On  the  contrary, 
if  annihilation  were  in  view,  instead  of  a  perpetuation  of 
existence,  melancholy  and  despair  would  ever  attend  upon 
us ;  for  where  no  glimmering  of  hope  is  found  to  cheer 
the  panting  bosom,  our  condition  would  indeed  be  most 
wretched. 

8.  To  the  Christian,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
doctrine  inseparable  from  his  religion.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
key-stone  of  all  religion.  The  Christian  requires  no  proof, 
therefore,  of  a  doctrine  without  which  his  faith  would  be  a 
foolish  and  yain  absurdity.  But  to  him  it  is  not  without 
use  to  observe  the  arguments,  by  which  the  doctrine  may 
be  supported  and  defended  against  infldel  attacks.  He 
shall  meet  in  the  world  fools  who  will  deny  this;  as  he  may 
fall  in  with  others,  who  say  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  no 
God.  And  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  such  encounters, 
by  proposing  to  his  thoughts  some  such  arguments  as  the 
foUowing  :— 

9*  Death  is  a  word  which  implies  no  more  than  an  ex- 
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tinction  of  present  life ;  and  where  we  affirm  a  certain  man 
to  be  dead,  we  assert  a  mere  fact,  haying  no  reference 
to  the  ultimate  consequences.  When  we  see  a  beautifiil 
piece  of  machinery  in  motion,  and  then  see  it  stop  from 
some  unseen  derangement  of  the  parts,  we  haye  an  analo- 
gical case  to  the  death  of  a  human  being.  The  machine 
to  the  eye  remains  the  same,  except  that  the  moying  power 
has  ceased  ;  so  does  the  body  after  death.  And  in  both 
cases,  though  the  moying  powers  fail  to  produce  the  usual 
result,  it  does  not  follow  they  should  not  exist. 

10.  In  examining  death  as  a  natural  law,  and  suryey- 
ing  it  in  connection  with  man's  peculiar  nature,  with  the 
eye  of  philosophy,  we  find  in  reality  no  extinction  of  be- 
ing, but  a  mere  separation  of  two  natures,  or  distinct  sub- 
stances, mysteriously  united  to  form  the  compound  crear- 
ture  man.  Indeed,  if  we  would  but  grant,  by  way  of  pre- 
mise, the  existence  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material 
substance — a  soul  as  well  as  a  body — ^the  rest  would  fol- 
low as  a  logical  inference ;  because,  as  we  haye  no  reason 
to  think,  but  the  contrary,  that  one  particle  of  matter  is 
annihilated,  so  what  reason  haye  we  for  imagining,  that  a 
spiritual  nature  must  necessarily  undergo  that  which  mat- 
ter does  not  ? 

11.  No  one  can  rationally  belieye  the  human  soul  to 
be  the  product  of  matter,  as  they  must  do  who  attribute 
every  function  of  man  to  the  mere  result  of  organization. 
It  seems  to  us  the  shallowest  of  all  philosophy,  if  we  dare 
call  it  by  so  sacred  a  name ;  for  it  suggests  a  cause  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  result,  and  boldly  assumes  what  no  hu- 
man reason  can  demonstrate ;  assumes  what  general  belief 
and  the  soundest  philosophy  deny.  If  a  spiritual  or  im- 
material substance  be  a  possibility  of  nature,  why  refuse 
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to  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  immaterial,  when  all  its 
peculiar  fimctions  eridently  partake  of  a  character  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  material  hypothesis  ?  K  man 
can  think,  and  imagine,  and  irill,  and  reason,  by  a  confor- 
mation of  matter — ^the  next  step  would  be  to  afibm  that 
Grod  must  also  haye  a  body ;  because  we  cannot  conceive 
how  any  being  can  exist  or  act  in  what  is  called  a  spiritual, 
or  immaterial  state. 

If  we  set  a  machine  in  motion  by  aid  of  some  expansire 
rapour,  and,  by  means  of  this  machine,  giro  motion  to  a 
great  variety  of  most  delicate  and  complex  machinery,  to 
carry  out  certain  purposes  we  hare  in  view,  would  we  con- 
sider it  rational  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  motive  power, 
because  we  did  not  see  it ;  and  obstinately  ascribe  all  the 
beautiful  and  ingenious  revolutions  we  observe,  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  ?  When  the 
whole  machinery  stopped,  would  we  consider  it  rational  (if 
we  granted  a  moving  power  in  the  vapour)  to  assert  that, 
because  it  had  stopped,  therefore  the  vapour  or  moving 
power  had  ceased  to  be  ?  Such  is  the  case  with  the  man 
who  denies  the  existence  of  a  soul,  or  believes  the  whole 
functions  of  man  to  be  caused  by  material  organization. 
The  soul  is  to  the  body  what  the  vapour  is  to  the  machine. 
The  di£ference  between  the  immaterial  and  mechanical 
power  is  manifest  in  the  results,  and  especially  in  the  mode 
of  action.  The  ftinctions  of  the  soul,  so  far  from  being 
impressed  with  the  character  of  material  agency,  are  so 
different,  that  we  can  hardly  trace  the  faintest  analogy  be- 
tween them.  Besides,  every  one,  unbiassed  by  the  delu- 
sions of  human  reason  or  rather  the  perversions  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  conscious  there  is  something  within  him  pass- 
ing show ;  and,  as  nature  is  the  guide  and  prompter,  we 
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would  rather  rely  on  her  rerdict  than  upon  all  the  vain,  ar- 
rogant,  sophistry  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  giye» 
being  to  many  curious  speculations.  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  all  the  visionary  fascinations  presented  to  us  in  me- 
ditating on  another  life,  where  our  souls  shall  perform  all 
their  Unctions  without  material  organization,  and  that  in 
a  far  more  perfect  manner  than  here.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
we  shall  hare  bodied  of  some  kind  or  another ;  the  Tile 
mortal  body  shall  be  transformed  into  a  glorious  body  : 
but  there  is  in  human  reason  an  impediment  insurmount- 
able, in  ascribing  to  the  heavenly  body  any  of  those  pecu- 
liarities appertaining  to  the  earthly.  For  example,  what 
use  could  we  have  in  another  life  of  our  organs  of  sense, 
where  we  should  have  nothing  to  feel,  taste,  or  smell  ? 
How  could  we,  with  a  material  body  in  any  way  analogous 
to  our  present  one,  exist  in  a  world  where  all  that  beauti- 
fiil  adaptation  or  fitness  of  one  thing  to  another,  of  the 
lungs  to  the  air,  of  the  eye  to  the  light,  of  the  ear  to  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  would  no  longer  exist  ?  The 
heat  of  one  planet  would  scorch  us ;  the  cold  in  another 
would  freeze  our  blood ;  and  in  both  our  organs  would 
cease  to  play. 

There  are  two  considerations  arising  from  these  re- 
marks. 1.  Either  the  body  must  undergo  such  a  change 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  mode  of  existence ;  and  if  the 
faculties  and  organs  we  now  have  shall  still  exist  in  con- 
nection with  the  body,  only  adapted  to  the  new  circum- 
stances of  life,  it  is  clear  we  shall  still  be  creatures  of  a 
human  kind,  inhabiting  a  world  in  many  points  resembling 
this ;  supplying  our  stomachs  with  the  products,  or  food, 
presented  to  us;  delighting  our  eyes  with  the  manifesta- 
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tions  of  God's  works ;  and  exercising  all  our  functions  and 
organs  only  in  a  more  refined  and  more  perfect  manner 
than  on  earth.  2.  Or,  assuming  a  sublimer  and  more 
consonant  idea,  we  may  imagine  that  our  new  bodies  shall 
haye  no  resemblance  in  form,  or  shape,  or  anything  else, 
to  our  m<xi;al  ones ;  that  all  our  organs  and  natural  func* 
tions  shall  wholly  disappear ;  and  that  out  of  the  material 
tabernacle  shall  arise  a  gl<»*ious  body,  bearing  no  analogy, 
or  points  of  resemblance,  to  the  human  body. 

Though  of  the  nature  of  such  a  body  we  can  have  no 
idea,  as  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  prorince  of  thought, 
or  eyen  of  imagination,  still  such  a  complete  transforma- 
tion as  we  haye  supposed  appears  more  rational,  than  the 
popular  belief  of  bodies  existing  in  heayen  with  all  the 
organs  and  members  of  our  gross  material  bodies. 

13.  The  belief  in  a  fiiture  state  has  been  the  popular 
belief  in  eyery  country,  aspiring  to  the  first  rudiments  of 
ciyilization*  Eyery  people  has  had  some  religious  notions ; 
and  religion  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  belief  in 
another  world,  or  another  life.  Among  the  great  philoso- 
phers, and  learned  men  of  ancient  times,  there  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  great  diyersity  of  opinion  on  this  in- 
teresting subject.  Howeyer,  it  would  appear  the  most 
celebrated  for  learning,  yirtue,  and  morality,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  popular  belief.  Neyertheless,  their  opinions 
and  writings  on  this  question  are  yery  yague  and  unsatis- 
factory, a  circumstance  that  ought  to  excite  our  reyerence 
and  gratitude  for  the  better  light  youchsafed  to  modem 
times. 

There  is  existing  a  Dialogue  of  Plato's,  said  to  be  a 
professed  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
eloquence  of  Fhaedon  so  captiyated  Cleombrotus ;  his  ar- 
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gaments  appeared  so  cogent  and  conyincing ;  that  lie  ac- 
tually committed  suicide,  the  sooner  to  enjoy  that  intel- 
lectual symposium,  and  immortal  life,  described  by  the 
diyine  Plato,  Tet  I  apprehend  the  demonstration  which 
led  to  such  conviction  in  this  enthusiast  (if  the  story  be 
true),  would  hardly  satisfy  the  worst  logicians  amongst  us. 
This  is  Flato^s  argument :  "  Is  not  death  the  opposite  of 
life  ?  Certainly.  And  do  they  not  give  birth  to  each 
other  1  Certainly.  What,  then,  is  produced  from  life  1 
Death.  And  what  from  death  ?  Life.  It  is,  then,  from 
the  dead  that  all  things  liying  proceed ;  and  consequently 
souls  exist  after  death.*' 

14.  *^  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,''  is  a  sub- 
lime and  truly  philosophic  expression ;  nearly  the  same 
idea  is  found  in  the  Oorgiobs  of  Plato,  in  which  he  says, 
"  Perhaps  we  are  in  reality  dead ;  for  I  hare  heard  from 
one  of  the  wise,  that  we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body 
is  our  sepulchre."  Again,  we  discover  the  same  idea  pur- 
sued by  Euripides,  who  asks,  "  Who  can  tell  whether  to 
live  is  not  to  die,  and  to  die  not  to  live?" 

In  those  two  mysterious  sentences  of  Hato  and  Euri- 
pides, distinct  allusion  is  made  to  a  belief  in  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  souls.  Though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a 
doctrine  as  this,  still  we  may  think,  that,  in  comparison  of 
our  heavenly  being,  we  are  virtually  dead ;  not  only  mo- 
rally, but  spiritually  dead ;  having  an  incubus  on  our  souls 
by  connection  with  the  denseness  and  lethargy  of  a  mate- 
rial body ;  and  in  no  degree  enjoying  that  pure  immortal 
being — the  prerogative  of  our  spiritual  nature.  Our 
souls  have  lost  their  natural  radiance  and  freedom  ;  they 
are  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  a  cave,  where  all  things  tend 
to  corrupt  and  tarnish  the  native  brightness  of  the  spirit. 
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This  is,  however,  but  for  a  season.  The  clond  that  dark- 
ens the  sun  shall  pass  away,  and  we  shall  then  behold  him 
in  all  his  glory  and  brilliancy.  Life  is  that  cloud ;  and 
death  shall  remore  it.  To  die  is,  therefore,  to  lire ;  from 
galling  bondage  we  shall  be  emancipated  by  death ;  and, 
by  its  friendly  stroke,  we  shall  emerge  from  a  prison  to 
the  light  of  an  eternal  day.  To  die  is  to  lire  for  ever  ; 
there  is  no  other  death,  as  Virgil  beautifully  remarks,  but 
all  souls  shall  return  fiiU  of  life  to  the  stars,  which  make 
together  a  wonderAil  harmony. 

«  nee  morti  esse  locum 


8ed  viya  yolare 
Sideris  in  numemm." 

15.  If  ancient  poets  and  philosophers  could  thus,  amid 
all  their  doubts  and  perplexities,  speak  confidently  of  ano- 
ther life,  and  of  death  with  indifierence,  surely  we  have 
much  greater  reason,  as  all  these  doubts  hare  been  effectual- 
ly dissipated  by  an  express  reyelation  from  heayen.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  no  longer  a  question  of  specula- 
tire  opinion,  to  please  the  arrogant  intellect,  or  delight 
the  imagination  of  man;  it  is  now  a  truth  beyond  dispute 
to  the  minds  of  the  wise.  Beyelation  has  put  her  impress 
on  the  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  thrown  a  light  on 
the  darkness  in  which  the  soul  searched  after  truth.  All 
is  now  clear ;  the  mist  of  ages  has  passed  away ;  the  Sun 
of  Bighteousness  has  arisen,  and  lighted  up  the  world. 

True,  he  has  not  given  us  such  a  measure  of  light  as 
we  would  desire ;  he  has  not  entered  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  our  mode  of  being  in  another  life,  or  pour- 
trayed  to  the  curious  eye  the  glory  of  hearen,  or  feasted 
the  imagination  by  a  description  of  the  nature  of  those 
pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  supplied  us  with  an  account 
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of  those  occupations  that  will  engage  us  for  all  eternity. 
But  he  has  given  us  all  that  we  need  know ;  all  that  can 
be  useful  or  profitable  to  us  here. 

Let  us  not  despond  at  the  veil  thrown  over  the  myste- 
ries of  eternity.  A  minute  description  might  have  been 
more  perplexing  to  our  minds ;  for  how  can  we,  in  this 
state,  comprehend  matters  high  aboTe  our  comprehension? 
How  can  human  language  convey  an  idea  of  those  subjects 
our  curiosity  desires  to  know  ! 

16.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  great  Samian 
philosopher,  as  well  as  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  whose 
writings  and  doctrines  are  better  known,  acknowledged 
the  immortal  nature  of  the  human  soul.  This  sublime 
idea  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  Chaldean  magi.  Though  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
he,  or  any  other  ancient  philosopher,  should  have  been  be- 
hoven  to  these  mystics  for  a  doctrine  that  may  be  disco- 
vered by  the  light  of  the  human  understanding,  we  must 
confess  that,  as  respects  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  the  doc- 
trine partakes  of  all  the  mysticism  peculiar  to  Egypt  and 
Chaldea.  The  clearness  of  his  own  intellect  was  overcast 
by  the  clouds  of  mystery  and  heathen  ignorance;  the  simple 
doctrine  was  obscured  by  the  wild  and  visionary  specula-^ 
tions  of  man,  collected  in  countries  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Some  of  these  specula^ 
tions  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  and  incorporated  into 
his  system ;  but  whether  for  policy  merely,  or  because  he 
believed  them  to  be  true,  cannot  easily  be  said. 

17.  The  foundation  of  this  system  rested  on  the  belief 
of  a  soul  pervading  the  world  or  universe,  of  which  the 
world  was  the  body.  This  mundane  soul  was  supposed 
to  give  animation  to  every  creature ;  to  be  the  operating 
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cause,  if  noi  the  real  creator  of  all  things.  Of  it  the  hu- 
man soul  was  believed  to  be  an  emanation  or  ray,  which, 
being  lodged  in  the  body  of  man,  was  separated  from  its 
great  parent  for  a  period  of  time,  again  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  great  mundane  spirit  at  death.  The  greatest  felicity 
man  could  enjoy,  was  to  be  at  once  and  directly  united  to 
this  soul  of  the  world.  Wretched  were  those  who,  from 
crimes  committed  in  the  body,  were  doomed  to  undergo 
all  the  protracted  miseries  of  transmigration ;  that  purga* 
torial  probation,  and  purifying  process,  necessary  to  pre* 
pare  them  for  ultimate  and  eternal  absorption  in  the  su- 
preme. The  bodies  through  which  the  soul  passed — pe- 
nalty of  guilt — were  supposed  to  bear  some  analogy,  or 
likeness,  to  the  crimes  committed,  or  yices  indulged.  But 
it  appears,  besides  such  as  were  required  to  undergo  this 
preparation  before  being  received,  united,  and  swallowed 
up  for  ever,  there  were  others  of  too  Ethiopian  a  cast  ever 
to  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  or  made  fit  partakers  of 
this  felicity.  These  unhappy  wanderers,  wretched  exiles, 
banished,  not  so  much  for  the  amount  of  guilt  or  black- 
ness of  their  crimes,  as  for  obstinacy  and  presumption  in 
continuing  in  evil,  were  imagined  to  descend  from  bad  to 
worse;  to  the  bodies  of  brutes  and  reptiles,  and  of  plants, 
till  perhaps  the  essence  of  their  being  was  destroyed  or 
changed ;  so  as  to  debar  them  from  ever  again  knowing 
good  from  evil,  or  pain  from  pleasure*  The  fate  of  the 
good  soul  was  a  constant  ascent  towards  the  great  spirit, 
till  its  final  period  of  union ;  that  of  the  evil  was  a  perpe- 
tual separation  from  it,  till  it  terminated  in  a  complete  spi- 
ritual annihilation. 

18.  Such  were  the  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of 
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the  human  soul,  as  held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  but  we 
hare  reason  to  doubt  whether  Pythagoras  maintained  them 
to  their  full  extent,  as  there  are  such  insuperable  objec- 
tions inherent  in  them,  as  must  have  staggered  his  under- 
standing. For  example,  he  may  hare  perceived  the  doc- 
trine of  emanation  and  ultimate  absorption  to  be  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  independent  existence  of  the  soul,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  He  may  have  perceived  the  absurdity 
of  the  Great  Soul  punishing  the  emanation  (as  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  sun),  being  a  portion  of  its  own  spirit.  He 
may  have  seen  the  folly  and  impiety  of  ascribing  evil  to  a 
fragment,  or  portion,  of  a  good  spirit,  and  other  objections 
obvious  to  every  one.  How  could  the  soul  of  man  be  con- 
scious of  that  felicity  ascribed  to  it  after  death,  if  it  had 
no  separate  existence  1  How  could  it  act  an  independent 
part  on  earth,  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  reward  and 
punishment,  if  it  were  a  mere  emanation  of  another  being? 
These  are  inferences  which  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctrines  of  emanation  and  absorption ;  and  they  are  so 
manifest,  that  I  cannot  think  the  intellect  of  our  philoso- 
pher could  pass  them  by  unobserved. 

19.  In  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  found  an 
answer,  however  inadequate,  to  that  grand  question  which 
puzzled  the  minds  of  the  ancients — How  are  the  wicked 
after  death  to  be  reconciled  to  an  offended  God  ?  Such  a 
solution  of  so  great  a  problem  demonstrates,  how  weak  is 
the  understanding  without  a  revelation  from  heaven.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  may  be  expected  of  any  grieat  religious  ques- 
tion agitated  by  pagans,  no  solution  or  answer  at  all. 
Some  penalty  is  annexed  to  guilt ;  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  pointed  out ;  but  who  can  explain  how  souls 
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transmigrating  through  different  bodies  can  become  puri- 
fied ?  No  man  can  touch  pitch  without  defilement ;  and 
how  can  the  human  soul  be  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  im- 
purities without  becoming  more  wicked  and  degraded  than 
before  ?  The  soul  may  be  improred  by  exalting  it,  but 
not  by  debasing  it ;  however  eyil,  however  gross,  in  its  pas- 
sions or  in  its  desires,  it  cannot  have  its  passions  purified, 
or  desires  better  regulated,  by  passing  into  creatures  no- 
torious for  lust  and  impurity. 

20.  To  conclude.  All  such  ideas  of  punishment,  by 
way  of  purification,  imply  what  cannot  be  admitted,  that 
the  soul  of  man  may,  of  itself,  be  rendered  worthy  of  the 
bliss  which  awaits  it ;  and,  as  by  right  of  a  good  life  here, 
claim  immortal  happiness  hereafter.  The  ancient  philo- 
sopher confided  in  his  virtuous  life  as  a  title  to  enjoy  his 
paradise;  the  humble  Christian,  having  no  such  confidence, ' 
feels  greater  apprehensions  as  regards  the  future.  But 
though  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  possible  cannot  entitle 
him  to  heaven,  it  prepares  him  for  it,  and  deprives  death 
of  many  of  his  terrors.  "  If  your  life  has  been  holy,"  says  j 
Epicharmus,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  "  you  need  have  no 
dread  of  death ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  shall  exist 
for  ever  in  heaven."  Listen  to  this  admirable  passage  of 
great  antiquity,  which  some  ascribe  to  Philemon,  and  others 
to  Diphilus.  "  Thinkest  thou,  Niceratus,  that  those  de- 
parted spirits,  satiated  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  shall  es- 
cape as  from  an  oblivious  God  ?  The  eye  of  justice  is 
wakeful  and  all-seeing ;  and  we  may  truly  say  that  there 
are  two  several  roads  conducting  to  the  grave,  one  proper 
to  the  just,  the  other  to  the  unjust ;  for  if  just  and  unjust 
fare  alike,  and  the  grave  covers  both  to  all  eternity — 
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hence!  get  thee  hence  at  once !  destroy,  lay  waste,  defraud, 
confound  at  pleasure  !  But  deceive  not  thyself;  there  is 
a  judgment  aiter  death,  which  God  the  Lord  of  all  things 
will  exact,  whose  tremendous  name  is  not  to  be  uttered 
by  my  lips  :  and  he  it  is  who  limits  the  appointed  date  of 
the  transgressor." 


(    61    ) 


ON  PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH. 


IbSUltoI  l^Ii.— Strag^ula  semper  oonToluta  habeto. 

Alfvaps  keep  your  things  t'iady  packed  up. 


1.  If  we  believe  we  are  here  on  earth  only  as  pilgrims, 
travelling  towards  some  better  country,  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, or  as  sojourners  in  a  world  of  sin  and  misery,  under- 
going a  kind  of  purgatorial  probation,  to  render  the  soul 
fit  for  those  mansions  of  perpetual  rest,  pictured  to  the 
weary  trareller  a^  regions  of  perfect  happiness,  where  no 
sin  can  enter ;  of  peace,  of  joy,  of  purity,  where  no  strife, 
or  misery,  or  wickedness  can  dwell ;  and  where  all  our 
privileges  shall  be  permanent  and  unchangeable,  not  fleet- 
ing and  transitory  as  on  earth  ;  and  where  nothing  shall  be 
left  to  desire ;  we  must  think  death  to  be  a  blessing,  which 
can  transport  us  to  those  happy  and  immortal  realms.  If 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  be  gloomy,  half  the  terrors 
flee  away  when  we  know  that  the  Civitas  Dei  is  not  far 
off*.  In  truth,  who  can  say  that  at  the  very  moment  of 
dissolution,  when  the  immortal  leaves  the  mortal,  the  light 
of  Zion  does  not  burst  upon  the  emancipated  soul  ?  Who 
can  say  any  space  of  time,  or  any  distance,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  ? 
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2.  He  who  has  his  things  always  ready  packed  up,  as 
if  prepared  for  a  migratioD  to  another  clime,  regards  him- 
self in  his  true  light,  as  a  mere  sojourner,  waiting,  as  it 
were,  for  the  ship  and  the  tide  destined  to  carry  him  on  his 
final  Toyage.  He  does  more— he  signifies  the  uncertain- 
ty of  that  moment  when  the  King  of  Terrors  will  execute 
his  decree.  He  will  not  impatiently  hope  for,  or  expect, 
the  final  stroke  of  death,  but  he  cannot  fail,  if  his  things 
are  packed  up,  to  be  ready  when  it  does  come.  He  knows 
that  every  moment  passing  back  into  eternity,  accelerates 
his  passage  to  another  world,  and  brings  him  nearer  to  his 
everlasting  resting-place.  There,  he  is  certain,  that  the 
duration  which  now  flits  before  his  eyes,  in  broken  frag- 
ments of  succession,  shall  merge  and  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  infinite  expanse  of  motionless  eternity,  on  whose  fixed, 
abiding,  changeless  surface,  past,  present,  and  future,  are 
known  no  more. 

3.  He  is  pleased  to  behold  in  the  insect  world  types 
and  emblems  of  the  life  of  man,  as  if  designed  to  convey 
some  faint  idea  of  those  wonderful  transformations  man 
shall  undergo  before  he  arrives  at  his  perfect  state  of  be- 
ing. Even  among  the  ancients,  heathens  as  they  were, 
the  analogy  was  not  unobserved.  Psyche,  or  the  soul,  was 
imagined  as  a  beautiful  butterfly,  and  sometimes  as  a  lovely 
female  child,  having  the  serial  wings  of  that  insect.  It  has 
been  justly  supposed,  that  the  exquisite  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  was  nothing  but  an  allegory  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  soul  through  this  life,  and  its  ultimate  union  with 
Divine  Love. 

"  The  Aurelia,  as  an  eruca  or  worm  in  its  first  stage,'* 
observes  the  learned  Bryant,  "  lies  for  a  season,  as  if  dead, 
enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cofl&n.    During  the  winter  it  remains 
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in  this  state  of  darkness,  but  when  spring  returns  it  bursts 
its  bonds,  and  comes  out  with  a  new  life  in  beautiful  at- 
tire." 

We  may  yet  carry  the  analogy  further.  We  may  be- 
hold in  the  worm  a  type  of  man  on  earth ;  a  creature  full 
of  sense,  groyelling  under  the  weight  of  passion  and  desire, 
and,  in  a  life  of  mere  sensual  pleasure,  appearing  uncon- 
scious of  the  nobleness  and  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  of 
the  immortal  being  belonging  to  him.  In  the  aurelia,  we 
hare  an  emblem  of  the  body  in  the  state  of  death ;  in  the 
perfect  winged  creature,  a  type  of  the  emancipated  soul ; 
of  the  resurrection,  in  which  the  mortal  body  has  changed 
into  a  spiritual  and  glorious  body ;  and  in  the  chrysalis 
a  type  of  the  earthly,  carnal,  mortal  part,  doomed  to  un- 
dergo corruption  and  decay. 

4.  In  the  yery  uncertainty  of  the  moment  of  death,  we 
hare  a  great  moral  lesson,  inculcated  by  our  philosopher. 
Death  is  not  only  uncertain,  but  capricious.  No  one  can 
confidently  rely  on  another  hour  of  life.  However  strong 
we  may  think  we  are — ^that  is  no  security.  The  young 
and  healthy  we  see  mowed  down  alike  with  the  old  and 
diseased.  The  sturdy  oak  often  falls  before  the  delicate 
sappling.  The  most  promising  and  beautiftd  flower  of  na- 
ture is  not  less  insecure  from  the  blight  or  withering  frost, 
than  the  reed  and  wild-flower  we  heedlessly  tread  under 
our  feet.  O  Egyptian  mothers,  how  happy  !  how  secure 
in  your  happiness  did  you  feel  on  that  morning  before  the 
angel  of  death  destroyed  all  your  first-bom  children ! 
There  were  found  not  even  the  seeds  of  disease  to  awaken 
your  apprehensions.  The  bloom  of  health  was  on  the 
cheeks  of  those  fair  lovely  things,  but  what  security  was 
that  against  remorseless  death !     None.     Even  so  now, 
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when  we  look  for  no  avenging  Deity  to  destroy  mankind 
by  a  miraculous  power,  we  are  not  more  secure.  At  the 
moment  when  the  fond  parent  gazes  with  the  moistening 
eye  of  delight  on  her  offspring,  rejoicing  in  its  health  and 
beauty,  the  messenger  of  death  may  be  lurking  about  the 
cradle,  waiting  for  his  final  command. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  horering  kite  intent  on  the 
slaughter  of  some  tender  brood  ?  Who  has  not  heard  the 
scream  of  terror  raised,  at  the  sight  of  this  deadly  enemy, 
by  the  parent  bird  ?  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  bird  of 
prey  destroy  its  victim  in  the  moment  of  enjoyment  and 
innocent  pleasure  ?  In  these  we  have  types  of  events  in  the 
life  of  man. 

Death,  again,  assumes  other  forms,  and  attacks  us  in 
other  ways.  If  we  are  uncertain  of  the  moment  he  may 
come,  we  know  as  little  how  he  will  attack  us.  As  the 
worm  is  found  in  the  seed,  or  in  the  heart  of  fruit,  slowly 
gnawing  and  corrupting,  unknown  and  unseen,  so  some- 
times the  seed  of  death  is  discovered  inwardly  destroying 
when  the  outward  form  is  perfect  and  beautiful.  But  if 
he  is  at  one  time  slow  in  effecting  his  purpose,  it  is  not 
for  any  want  of  power;  for  in  many  cases  we  find  one  single 
moment  suffice.  He  who  is  pleased  to  afflict  man  with  a 
lingering  death,  can  as  easily  destroy  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, or  by  the  terrible  earthquake. 

5.  When  for  a  moment  we  contemplate  the  structiu'e 
of  our  bodies,  we  are  surprised  how  we  escape  death  for 
so  many  years.  It  is  not  the  strong  and  vigorous  parts 
W3  should  expect  to  fail,  but  those  extremely  delicate 
ones,  on  whose  perfection  the  life  of  man  depends.  It  is 
not  the  paralysis  of  a  muscle  that  can  kill,  but  the  derange- 
ment, or  decay,  of  a  nerve  infinitely  fine  in  its  conformation. 
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Tbe  life  of  man  (wben  we  examine  his  body)  appears  to 
be  a  perpetual  miracle  :  I  mean,  that  the  proyidential  care 
of  God  is  such,  so  constant,  so  vigilant,  so  perpetually  ex- 
ercised, that  it  amounts  to  miraculous,  or  supernatural 
agency.  It  can  only  excite  our  veneration  and  gratitude 
when  we  consider,  that  the  stoppage,  or  disarrangement,  of 
one  single  wheel  in  this  admirable  and  supremely  delicate 
machine  may  cause  its  destruction.  That  its  welfare,  and 
every  moment  of  life,  depend  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
concurring  operations— -upon  a  perfect  adaptation  of  one 
part  to  another ;  and  in  the  uniform  harmony  of  all. 

6.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  the  truest  wisdom  to 
keep  our  things  ready  packed  up,  in  preparation  for  a 
journey  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  must  go 
hence,  but  we  know  not  when  the  ship  shall  arrive  to  carry 
us  away. 

This  vigilant  readiness  is  rather  an  enemy  to  than  a 
promoter  of  fear.  He  who  is  prepared  feels  few,  if  any, 
of  those  pangs  of  remorse  and  terror  endured  by  the  care- 
less and  the  wicked.  He  knows,  that,  after  all,  the  dread 
of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ;  that  the  pain  is  no 
more  to  him  than  to  the  meanest  insect. 

"  The  tense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension, 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  niK>n, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

7.  That  must  be  a  poor  spirit,  indeed,  who  can  prefer 
the  fleeting  pleasures  of  this  life  to  the  beatitude  of  im- 
mortality. He  who  clings  to  life  is  hardly  worthy  of 
death.  If  premeditation  on  death  be  liberty,  as  says  the 
sage  Montaigne,  then  he  who  loves  and  clings  to  life,  as  a 
child  to  its  bauble,  is  a  veritable  slave.    Indifference  to 
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life,  and  contempt  of  death,  is  trae  philosophy  ;  and  the 
sure  ensigns  of  a  great,  magnanimous  spirit.  What,  in- 
deed, is  there  in  life  that  makes  it  so  desirable  ? 

"  Is  life  a  hundred  years,  or  e'er  so  few, 
'Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new ; 
A  fair,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay ; 
An  inn,  where  travllers  bait,  then  post  away  ; 
A  sea,  where  man  perpetually  is  tost ; 
Now  plunged  in  business,  now  in  trifles  lost."* 

*  Brown's  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
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ibStnllOl  Wki* — In  meridie  ne  donnito. 

Sleep  not  at  noon. 


1.  The  harmony  and  aptitude  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
with  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animdls,  must  forcibly 
strike  every  reflecting  mind.  The  reyolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  gives  night  and  day,  while  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  fulfilling  other  designs  of  the  Creator ;  the  recur- 
rence of  night  and  day  mark  the  periods  of  repose  and 
activity  in  the  animal  world ;  the  instincts  implanted  in 
us  direct  to  the  night  as  the  proper  and  natural  time  for 
sleep,  and  the  day  for  work  and  activity.  By  this  wise 
ordination  no  time  is  lost.  In  the  darkness,  when  no  man 
can  work,  the  body  sinks  into  sleep,  on  the  morning  to 
awake  invigorated  and  refreshed  for  labour. 

2.  It  is  a  pleasing  employment  to  watch  the  advancing 
night  on  the  animal  world.  As  the  sun  is  descending,  we 
behold  nature,  in  a  summer's  evening,  teeming  with  life ; 
the  air  filled  with  the  hum  of  activity,  innumerable  insects 
dancing  in  the  departing  rays,  the  winged  tribes  warbling 
their  evening  hymns :  soon  after,  all  is  hushed  in  repose, 
as  if  the  angel  of  death  had  passed  over  the  world ;  uni- 
Tersal  silence  reigns,  for  all  nature  is  subject  to  the  great 
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decree.  But  again,  on  the  morning,  ere  the  sun  has  risen 
above  the  "  misty  mountain's  top,"  we  find  the  same  scene 
of  animation  renewed,  recalling  the  ever-watchful  provi- 
dence of  God,  his  presiding  care,  his  goodness  and  love ; 
and,  in  the  sleep  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  instead  of 
the  angel  of  destruction,  we  have  the  manifestation  of  God's 
care  for  all  his  creatures. 

3.  Nature  having  pointed  out  the  night  as  the  proper 
period  of  rest  and  sleep,  to  pervert  this  wise  law,  and  in- 
dulge our  slothful  and  indolent  habits,  by  sleeping  at  noon, 
or  by  employing  the  day  for  the  purposes  assigned  to  the 
nighl  is  sinful  as  well  aJunwholesome  Durinrthe  night, 
there  are  operations  going  on  in  nature  necessary  and  be- 
neficial to  vegetation,  but  which  render  the  air  more  or 
less  noxious  to  living  creatures.  And  in  this  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  goodness  of  God.  For  while  we 
are  asleep.  He  is  preparing  the  world  for  us ;  and  those 
processes  injurious  to  life  and  health  are  carried  on  when 
we  are  insensible  to  them,  and  protected  from  their  in- 
fluences. 

4.  To  sleep  at  noon  is  not  only  a  mark  of  indolence, 
but  (as  the  symbol  signifies)  a  proof  of  disregard  for  the 
value  and  importance  of  time,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  valuable,  says  Theophrastus,  and  those  who  misspend 
it  are  the  greatest  of  all  prodigals.  By  sleeping  at  noon, 
and  turning  day  into  night,  we  close  our  eyes  to  the 
beauties  of  the  external  world,  and  shew  our  indifference 
to  things  that,  in  a  good  mind,  excite  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration ;  we  pervert  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  neglect 
those  active  duties  which  can  only  be  effectually  done  by 
day. 

5.  The  value  of  time  is  disregarded  by  the  idle  and  the 
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useless,  but,  by  tbe  actiye  and  industrious,  it  is  estimated 
at  its  true  vorth ;  by  the  good,  time  is  viewed  in  its  true 
light  as  the  gift  of  God,  for  the  use  of  which,  as  moral 
agents,  they  are  responsible  to  him.  All  great  minds  are 
distinguished  for  their  value  of  time, — ^that  which,  when 
gone,  can  never  be  recalled.  Those  wto  have  risen  to 
eminence,  and  worthily  obtained  the  fame  due  to  their 
talents,  have  been  perhaps  as  much  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  industry  as  to  their  natural  gifts.  What  we  ima- 
gine to  be  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  genius,  is  often  a 
work  of  much  time  and  infinite  labour.  Nature  may  give 
the  genius  to  design  or  conceive ;  but  it  is  only  labour,  and 
art,  and  industry,  that  can  bring  perfection.  The  facility 
some  men  have  in  composing,  is  the  result  of  previous  edu- 
cation, and  days  and  nights  of  labour :  many  great  works 
in  literature,  which,  when  they  appeared,  surprised  the 
world,  have  been  proved  afterwards,  in  the  biographies  of 
their  authors,  to  have  been  the  results  of  many  years  of 
intense  study  and  seclusion.  We  could  multiply  instances, 
were  the  fact  not  well  known.  When  the  great  Demos- 
thenes electrified  all  Greece,  and  received  the  applause  of 
his  countrymen,  by  an  eloquence  never  reached  by  the 
greatest  orators  of  any  other  age,  little  did  they  think  of 
the  labour  and  time  spent  to  earn  this  celebrity.  "  O 
Athenians,  how  have  I  laboured  to  have  you  talk  of  me !" 
was  his  own  expressive  exclamation. 

6.  How  fleeting  is  time !  The  nearer  to  the  grave,  the 
quicker  it  seems  to  pass  away.  How  many  regret  its  rapid 
flight,  yet  how  few  so  wise  as  to  use  it  well  before  it  va- 
nishes !  It  cannot  be  recalled,  and  therefore,  as  regards 
the  past,  repentance  is  useless.  We  must  snatch  it  before 
it  goes,  and  profit  by  it.    "  We  all  complain,"  says  Sene- 
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ca,  "  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  yet  hare  much  more  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with."  Because  to  most  men  all  time 
is  a  burden,  which  is  not  spent  in  pleasure  or  business ; 
to  "  kill  time"  is  an  object  which  occupies  much  of  men's 
leisure ;  but,  to  the  wise  and  useful,  time  often  proves  too 
short,  and  they  would  that  the  day  were  longer,  and  the 
night  shorn  of  its  proportions.  To  the  active  and  indus- 
trious, time  appears  to  fly  away  with  eaglets  wings ;  and 
the  lease  of  life  is  often  run  out  before  their  work  is 
finished. 

7.  Pleasure  is  inseparable  from  occupation ;  while  lan- 
guor and  uneasiness  are  wisely  united  to  idleness :  it  is  only 
the  idle  who  feel  time  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  Strange  that 
what  is  valued  and  coveted  by  one  man,  should  be  despised 
by  another,  and  often  felt  to  be  an  evil !  In  the  mere  oc- 
cupation of  time,  though  it  relieve  us  from  the  burden  ctf 
idleness  and  Hstlessness,  there  is  no  positive  virtue ;  the 
true  estimate  of  its  value  must  be  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  it  is  spent.  Many  spend  their  days  on  trifles,  far 
beneath  the  contempt  of  a  rational  creature ;  but  to  them, 
though  we  can  award  the  praise  of  industry  and  activity, 
we  cannot  think  they  are  useftd  to  themselves  or  to  others. 
The  reflecting  mind,  aware  of  the  shortness  of  time,  its 
fleeting  nature,  and,  above  all,  the  uncertainty  of  its  dura- 
tion, cannot  trifle  away  what  is  so  precious.  He  finds 
duties  to  perform  too  momentous,  works  to  be  done  too 
important,  and  thoughts  and  meditations  to  occupy  him 
of  too  grave  a  character,  to  tempt  him  to  waste  so  valuable 
a  gift,  on  the  trifles  and  amusements  which  fill  up  the  occu- 
pation of  half  the  world. 

If  we  but  consider  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have  to 
do,  we  shall  never  find  time  too  long  to  fulfil  our  duties ; 
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and,  abore  all,  to  prepare  for  that  great  change  which  be- 
fals  aQ  men,  irhen  time  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity. 
8.  Some  animals,  ominous  or  typical  of  eyil,  prefer 
the  night  to  the  day.  In  the  Tulgar  idea,  the  eyil  one  is 
supposed  to  go  to  and  fi^  upon  the  earth  during  the  still- 
ness and  darkness  of  the  night.  Darkness  is  considered 
emblematical  of  eyil,  and  light  of  purity  and  innocence. 
Darkness  is  the  cause  of  superstition  ;  for,  to  the  ignorant, 
there  is  something  dreadful  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ; 
that  period  when  spirits,  ghosts,  and  such  like,  are  ima- 
gined to  emerge  from  their  hiding-places.  Night  is  the 
time  chosen  for  deeds  of  darkness  ;  and  thus  we  come  to 
associate  crimes  with  the  night.  The  deyil  himself  is 
figured  to  the  yulgar  eye  as  a  being  of  darkness ;  hell  is 
associated  with  the  same  idea ;  using  the  same  figure,  we 
haye  the  darkness  of  the  graye ;  the  blackness  of  sin ;  the 
darkness  of  the  mind  (implying  ignorance) ;  and  to  be 
without  true  religion,  is  called  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  pure,  all  that  is  good,  or 
all  that  is  yirtuous,  is  compared  to  light,  as  the  purest  and 
brightest  substance  known  to  us.  The  innocent  are  clothed 
in  snow-white  garments  by  the  imagination  ;  the  saints  in 
heayen  are  so  represented  ;  by  the  Psalmist,  light  is  eyen 
called  the  raiment  of  God.  The  diyine  Plato  called  light 
the  body  of  God  ;  we  imagine  God  to  dwell  in  perpetual 
light ;  we  say  his  throne  is  established  in  eternal  light. 
Christ  (carrying  out  the  same  metaphor)  is  called  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  ;  his  reyelatiou  to  man  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 
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^SmllOl  iX* — In  Chceuice  ne  sedeto. 

Sit  not  down  on  the  meamre. 


1.  There  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast  the 
same  principle  we  admire  and  extol  so  much  in  the  bee 
and  ant.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  accomplished  by  the 
same  means  in  both, — industry,  frugality,  and  providence. 
In  the  busy  insect  there  is  a  mechanical  or  instinctive  re- 
gularity not  so  obvious  in  the  human  creature  ;  the  latter 
varies  his  means,  chooses  more  important  but  not  more 
successful  instruments,  and  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  la- 
titude in  his  actions ;  so  that  the  object  in  view,  though 
alike  in  both,  is  apparently  at  a  greater  distance  in  the 
man  than  in  the  insect.  The  instinctive  regularity  in  the 
irrational  animal  keeps  it  from  the  vice  of  avarice  so  com- 
mon in  the  rational.  But  if  man  be  guilty  of  avarice  in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  is  also  capable  of  virtue, 
generosity,  and  benevolence, — qualities  not  found  in  the 
bee  or  ant.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  possession 
of  property  in  both  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  the  same 
feelings  of  insecurity,  the  same  vigilance  of  conduct,  the 
same  anxiety  and  dread  of  robbers.  The  strong  desire  to 
heap  up  is  not,  therefore,  a  vice,  as  some  seem  to  sup- 
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pose,  but  a  law  of  nature  whicli  may  be  nsed  or  abused 
according  to  tbe  weakness  or  strength  of  the  mind.  It 
was,  no  donbt,  intended  as  a  safegoard  against  poverty  and 
dependence  in  old  age ;  or,  in  a  higher  riew,  as  a  law  en- 
abling nations  to  become  rich  aad  powerful, — ^the  best  bul- 
warks against  aggressors.  The  collateral  effects  on  man, 
in  social  life,  are  manifold  and  various,  as,  for  example,  in- 
resting  him  with  the  power  to  do  good  to  others,  less  for- 
tunate, in  acts  of  generosity  and  benevolence ;  in  employ- 
ing the  labouring  classes  to  a  greater  extent,  thus  afford- 
ing a  stimulus  to  industry  and  ingenuity ;  and  we  may  also 
say,  in  giving  him  leisure  to  cultivate  his  mind,  encourage 
intellectual  and  scientific  pursuits,  refine  the  useful  by  the 
ornamental ;  and,  in  a  word,  advance  generally  the  civili- 
zation of  mankind. 

2.  The  first  object  of  man  in  life  is  to  gain  a  subsist- 
ence ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  he  must  do  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  Labour  being  naturally  an  irksome  and  painful 
occupation,  the  mind  constantly  looks  forward  with  hope 
and  expectation  to  a  ]>eriod  of  repose,  which  he  knows  can 
only  be  obtained  by  laying  up  a  store  for  the  future.  The 
dread  of  want  also,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  wealth,  act  as 
powerful  stimulants  to  exertion.  The  influence  of  these  mo- 
tives is  illustrated  by  the  wants  and  privations  to  which  a 
man  will  subject  himself  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  riches. 
The  fear  of  want  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  shall  accom- 
pany a  man  to  his  grave,  although  his  Chcxnix  may  be  AiU 
to  overflowing ;  and  it  is  this  weakness  and  want  of  reli- 
ance which  brings  his  soul  at  length  to  experience  all  the 
misery  and  trembling  fears  of  the  miser. 

Man  in  society  soon  discovers  how  important  an  instru- 
ment is  wealth ;  he  perceives  evidences  of  the  power  it 
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gires,  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  it  purchases,  the  respect 
it  extorts,  and,  to  place  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
others,  strives  to  become  rich.  He  who  possesses  neither 
ability  nor  rank  to  rise  abore  the  crowd,  will  be  buoyed 
up  by  the  magic  power  of  that  glittering  metal  to  which 
every  knee  is  bent  in  reverence  and  respect.  Without 
knowledge,  without  culture  of  mind,  without  any  fixed  no- 
tions, by  the  simple  possession  of  riches,  he  will  find  his 
knowledge  extolled,  his  politeness  praised,  his  opinions 
looked  up  to,  and  shall  taste  all  the  sweets  of  flattery  and 
adulation. 

3.  The  moralist  and  philosopher  may  sadly  ponder  over 
this  feature  of  society ;  the  priest  may  declaim  against  it 
as  idolatry  of  Mammon ;  yet  such  is  the  naked  truth ;  and, 
moreover,  to  shew  the  insidious  influence  of  the  love  of 
riches,  we  shall  presently  see  the  moralist,  the  philosopher, 
and  even  the  priest,  bend  the  knee  to  this  idol-god.    The 
power  of  riches  over  the  mind  is,  therefore,  almost  omni- 
potent ;  it  far  exceeds  the  power  of  religion  or  of  know- 
ledge ;  all  the  arguments  directed  against  it  fall  dull  on 
the  ear ;  all  declamation  is  but  an  empty  sound ;  and  to 
cure  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  requires  remedies  not  with- 
in the  reach  of  men.    Notwithstanding  all  agree  in  con- 
demning the  love  of  riches,  they  will  affirm,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  wealth  is  not  necessarily  a  source  of  happi- 
ness, and  confess  it  to  be  a  dangerous  tempter  to  the  soul 
of  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be  true,  we  may  be  certain 
the  estimation  put  on  wealth  is  man's  own  device,  and  that 
no  one  is  to  blame  but  himself  for  the  undue  respect  ofier- 
ed  to  it  in  the  world.    While  condemning  the  vice,  he  se- 
cretly loves  and  pursues  it.    If  men  were  really  sincere  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  sin,  it  would  soon  lose  its  most 
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rerolting  features.  But,  as  casuist  as  well  as  moralist,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  boldly,  that  inrincerity  is 
the  canse  of  the  idolatry  of  Mammon ;  no  one  really  be- 
lieres  what  he  writes  or  what  he  preaches  against  the  lore 
of  riches ;  a  strong  proof  of  which  is,  that  most  of  the 
wannest  declaimers  against  that  idolization  of  "  the  root  of 
ail  evil,*'  are  the  first  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and,  by  their 
actions  in  life  as  men,  by  the  emoluments  they  eagerly 
coret,  the  alliances  they  zealously  court,  demonstrate  that 
they  are  not  influenced  in  practice  by  their  own  doctrines. 
In  such  cases  it  too  often  hapx>ens,  that  the  greater  the 
saint  the  greater  the  sinner. 

4.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  being  a  kind  of  natural 
law ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  desire  to  provide  against  the 
future,  to  lay  up  against  disease  or  old  age,  being  a  wise 
and  prudential  ordinance  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire it  and  encourage  its  unirersal  practice.  But  let  no 
man  confound  this  wise  economy  with  the  doings  of  the 
wretched  miser ;  let  no  one  say  that  such  a  wise  provi- 
dence is  the  same  passion  which  urges  men  to  dishonest 
actions,  or  to  the  meanest  designs,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
He  who  honestly  earns  money,  and  economically  and  wisely 
disposes  of  it,  is  a  very  different  character  from  the  lover  of 
riches,  who  either  loves  riches  for  their  own  sake,  or  that 
he  may  spend  them  lavishly.  We  shall  generally  find  the 
idolatry  of  Mammon  to  be  joined  with  habits  of  luxury  and 
extravagance ;  and  rarely  shall  we  find  any  traces  of  that 
economical  princii^e,  or  those  well-regulated,  and,  there- 
fore, moral  habits,  existing  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has 
been  tai^ht  to  value  his  treasured  stores  by  the  labour 
and  time  bestowed  in  collecting  them. 
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If  there  are  eyils  inseparable  from  the  possession  of 
wealth  worthy  of  exposure  or  condemnation  by  diyines 
and  moralists,  in  those  eyils  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the 
fblly  and  wickedness  of  the  present  custom,  in  making 
money,  as  we  do,  the  standard  of  yirtue  or  of  respecta- 
bility ;  exalting  the  mere  accidental  possession  of  riches 
above  every  quality,  every  acquirement,  every  talent,  esti- 
mable in  human  nature. 

5.  No  one  can  deny  that  moderate  riches  may  be  a 
source  of  happiness ;  not  the  cause,  but  as  an  instrument 
to  be  wisely  and  temperately  used.  All  agree  that  happi- 
ness is  not  necessarily  attached  to  the  possession  of  wealth, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  happiness.  It  pro- 
vides many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  all  its  luxuries,  and 
may  raise  the  mind  to  dignity  and  independence;  but 
these,  and  man's  other  advantages,  obvious  to  every  one, 
are  often  possessed  and  enjoyed,  and  yet  the  well-fed  soul 
may  want  those  necessary  elements  of  happiness, — ^peace  of 
mind  and  contentment.  Without  these  man  may  strive 
after  happiness  in  vain.  From  whence  flow  these  two  ele- 
ments 1  From  riches  ?  All  men  deny  it.  From  the  mere 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  life  ?  Heaven  wills  it  not.  It  is 
only  religion — or  more  properly,  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion— ^which  can  put  them  within  the  reach  of  man.  f  It 
has  been  said,  "  poverty  wants  some,  luxury  many,  and 
avarice  all  things ;''  and,  therefore,  contentment  is  incom- 
patible with  poverty,  with  luxury,  and  with  avarice ;  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  some  golden  mean — ^in  mode- 
rate possessions  that  keep  us  from  want,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  extravagance  and  luxury  on  the  other.  An  ancient 
philosopher  said,  ^^  he  is  the  richest  man  who  wants  least 
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of  the  gods ;"  but  that  was  a  saying  better  adapted  to  an 
age  when  poyerty  was  honourable,  than  for  our  much  alter- 
ed times,  when  it  has  become  a  crime. 

6.  There  are  some  stern  decrees  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  which  haye  been  remarked  and  conmiented 
on  by  moralists  of  all  ages.    When  we  find  men  come  into 
the  world  bom  to  great  possessions,  who  are  afterwards 
reared  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  taught  to  eat  out  of  gold 
and  silyer,  haying,  during  the  whole  of  life,  no  care  but 
how  to  enjoy  life,  perpetually  creating  new  wants,  and 
as  soon  supplying  them  from  exhaustless  treasures,  and 
at  length  expiring,  like  other  Ughts  of  lesser  or  superior 
splendour,  are  carried  to  their  final  resting-place  with  all 
those  marks  of  pomp  and  grandeur  which  distinguished 
their  doings  among  men ;  a  careless  obseryer  might  ima- 
gine that,  as  regards  them,  the  primitiye  curse  passed  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  making  it  imperatiye  on  man  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
In  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  it  is  a  fic- 
tion; but,  if  the  sweat  of  the  brow  be  taken  as  a  simple  but 
most  expressiye  metaphor  for  care,  labour,  anxiety,  and 
subsequent  weariness  of  the  soul,  we  shall  find  the  rich 
man  not  free  from  such  eyils.    In  truth,  from  being  more 
delicate  and  refined,  he  is  the  more  susceptible,  and  feels 
the  cares  of  wealth  and  great  possessions  more  acutely, 
than  the  poor  man  feels  his  daily  drudgery.     The  appa- 
rent partiality  to  the  rich,  and  injustice  to  the  poor,  is 
perhaps  more  than  equalized  in  the  end.     Those  adyan- 
tages  enjoyed  by  the  former  (not  necessarily  with  happi- 
ness), are,  in  most  cases,  amply  compensated  to  the  latter 
by  other  blessings,  such  as  peace  and  contentment  of 
mind,  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life, 
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domestic  happiness  in  a  high  degree^  and  sound  sleep. 
The  couch  of  the  rich  is  not  always  one  oi  down : 


_« 


Weariness 


Can  Okore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard." 

This  drug  to  the  poor  man  is  precious  medicine  to  the  rich. 
If  sleep  were  to  be  had  for  gold,  we  should  find  the  great 
squandering  half  their  fortunes  to  possess  it.  Theref<»*e, 
we  may  obserre,  that  one  single  blessing  of  the  poor  man 
is  of  great  yalue  in  the  eyes  of  others,  who  haye  to  stimu- 
late nature,  and  force  her  by  artifice  to  give  but  a  small 
share  of  that  kindness  she  so  bountifully  bestows  on  the 
eyelids  of  her  fayourites.  Then,  again,  if  we  consider  that 
all  the  real  enjoyment  of  life  depends  on  the  health,  we 
shall  find  nature  here  has  been  equally  layish  to  the  poor. 
To  haye  sound  sleep  and  sound  health, many  arich  luxurious 
man  would  exchange  almost  all  those  riches  for  which  he 
is  so  much  enyied  by  others.  Is,  therefore,  the  poor  man 
not  really  as  rich  as  he  ? 

7.  Poyerty  and  riches  are  mere  relatiye  terms, — ^mean- 
ing by  poyerty  not  absolute  want'  or  penury,  but  enough 
to  supply  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life, — as  we  call  a 
labouring  man  a  poor  man,  a  nobleman  a  rich  man.  A 
poor  man  (in  this  sense)  may  actually  be  rich  with  little, 
while  the  rich  man  or  nobleman  may  be  poor  with  all  his 
apparent  wealth ;  he  may  haye  an  income  equal  to  the  sup> 
port  of  a  whole  town,  and  yet  be  poor  indeed.  No  man 
can  be  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  poor  man  than  he 
who  liyes  beyond  his  means,  howeyer  magnificent  may  be 
his  income.  Equally  true  may  it  be  said  of  all  whose 
wants  are  greater  than  the  power  of  supplying  them.  The 
cares,  the  wants,  the  anxieties  of  the  poor  man,  are  all 
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centered  in  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself 
and  family ;  whereas,  with  the  rich,  that  is  an  object  nerer 
dreamt  of, — so  disproportioned  may  the  income  be  to  the 
purchase  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  lifej'^-but  other  wants 
are  generated,  other  gaps  are  to  be  filled  up,  other  passions 
to  be  gratified,  that  may  proye  more  expensive  than  can 
be  corered  by  the  largest  fortune.  It  is,  therefore,  a  law 
or  decree  of  nature,  that  the  wants  of  man  tend  to  increase 
&8ter  than  his  means  of  supplying  them. 

8.  Another  decree  is  the  care  or  anxiety  annexed  to 
the  possession  of  wealth.  If  one  be  fortunate  in  laying  up 
treasures,  he  shall  haye  many  a  sleepless  night  in  guard- 
ing and  watching  them. 

**  Crescentem  sequitur  cxira  pecimiam 
Majoramqne  fames.    Malta  petentibus 
Defiunt  multa/' 

All  beyond  what  is  adequate  to  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life,  becomes  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  That  which 
we  least  want  engrosses  all  our  care.  Our  talent  must  be 
put  out  to  interest ;  to  let  it  lie  useless,  would  expose  its 
intrinsic  nothingness ;  it  must  reproduce  itself,  and  be  an 
instrument  to  bring  more  of  that  which  we  do  not  want ; 
and  so  we  increase  our  cares  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  our  wealth.  '  Twere  enough  to  make  Heraclitus  laugh 
to  see  man's  anxiety  about  that  which  is  of  no  use  to  him, 
and  his  absolute  carelessness  about  every  thing  of  substan- 
tial value.  Men  who  have  accumulated  treasures,  and, 
like  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  clothe  themselves  in  scarlet 
and  fine  linen,  and  live  luxuriously,  while  their  merchan- 
dise is  traversing  the  ocean  in  large  ships,  are  not  either 
of  peacefiil  minds.     And  what  can  we  say  of  others,  who 
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preposterously  sigh  and  moan  because  they  cannot  find 
employment  for  their  wealth  ? 

9.  The  Pythagorean  symbol,  besides  inculcating  upon 
us  the  wise  economy  of  laying  up  a  proyision  for  the  fu- 
ture, incites  also,  as  Plutarch  interprets  it,  to  an  actiye 
and  useful  life.  Industry  is  the  wiginal  source  of  all 
wealth.  Sloth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  mother  of  poyerty, 
frequently  of  crime,  and  at  all  times  of  misery.  ^^  She  is  a 
most  pernicious  mistress ;  she  smiles,  soothes,  seduces,  and 
caresses,  but  finally  destroys  every  one  who  yields  to  her 
blandishments.  Though  thou  wert  Sampson,  thou  wilt 
lose  thy  strength,  if  thou  layest  thy  head  in  the  lap  of  this 
Delilah.  Though  thou  wert  Ulysses,  thou  wilt  sink  to  a 
state  of  brutality,  if  thou  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  this 
Circe.  Though  thou  wert  Hercules,  thou  wilt  become 
contemptible,  if  thou  become  the  slaye  of  this  Omphale.** 

Indolence  and  sloth  are  our  most  dangerous  and  insidious 
nemies.  They  attack  us  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  not  harshly,  or  violently,  as  to  stimulate  to  defence 
and  vigilance,  but  softly  and  tenderly,  lulling  our  souls  as 
an  opiate  lulls  the  nerves  of  the  body.  The  slothful  man 
sleeps  away  his  life,  and  at  the  call  of  death  wakes  sud- 
denly from  his  lethargic  dream :  a  rapid  survey  of  the  past 
convinces  him  that  he  might  as  well  have  never  been. 

Indolence  so  soothes  and  flatters  us  with  its  blandish- 
ments, that,  at  lucid  intervals,  we  feel  like  one  under  a 
magic  spell,  or  as  if  we  had  drank  from  Circe's  potion, 
that  turned  men  into  swine ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  moral 
efibrt  that  we  can  disenchant  ourselves  from  the  fatal 
dream.  Its  power  increa^ies  upon  us ;  our  bondage  be- 
comes more  secure  every  inch  of  ground  we  yield,  till  at 
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length  we  find  both  passions  and  yirtues  destroyed.  '*  It 
is  a  mistaike,"  says  a  great  master  of  human  nature,  "  to 
imagine  that  only  the  yiolent  passions,  as  ambition  and 
lore,  can  triumph  oyer  the  rest.  Idleness,  languid  as  she 
is,  often  masters  them  aU ;  she,  indeed,  influences  all  our 
designs  and  actions,  and  insensibly  consumes  and  destroys 
both  passions  and  yirtues." 

10.  It  is  not  without  design,  that  pleasure  accompanies 
the  occupation  of  the  mind,  and  health  the  exercise  of  the 
body ;  in  this,  nature  clearly  points  out  our  duty.  But  to 
an  actiye  life  we  haye  a  higher  call  than  the  yoice  of  na- 
ture.  Moral  duties  force  upon  us  a  course  of  action  use- 
ful to  ourselyes,  as  well  as  to  others ;  while  religion  de- 
mands a  strict  and  accurate  account  of  our  time  here  on 
earth.  Sloth  and  the  Christian  life  are  deadly  enemies  to 
each  other.  Most  of  the  moral  laws  of  Moses  are  of  a 
negatiye  kind,  restraining  us  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  but  not  declaring  specifically  or  imperatiyely  what 
duties  we  should  perform.  Of  a  far  higher  nature  are  the 
duties  inculcated  upon  eyery  Christian :  he  must  not  only 
refrain  from  sin,  but  be  actiye  and  zealous  in  doing  good. 

To  be  idle  and  slothful,  therefore,  in  a  world  like  ours, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  exercise  our  thoughts,  such  a 
field  for  an  actiye  and  usefiil  life,  so  much  scope  for  doing 
good,  in  acts  of  beneyolence,  charity,  and  general  improye- 
ment  of  the  species ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  world  where  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion,  and  Christ's  morals  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion, must  be  highly  criminal. 
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^Smftol  X* — Capillorum  et  unguium  tuorum  pf»8«g^na  conspuito. 

Spit  upon  the  parings  of  your  nails f  and  the  clippings  of  your  hair. 


1.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  the  cup  of  superstition 
has  been  often  filled  to  the  brim ;  and  men  have  been  found 
steeped  up  to  the  lips  in  its  pernicious  and  poisonous  waters. 
In  the  common,  and,  be  it  said,  contemptible  acts  of  par- 
ing the  nails  and  clipping  the  hair,  has  it  been  mixed  up  : 
"  Kaculous  it  was  unto  the  Romans,"  obseryes  the  learned 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  to  pare  their  nails  upon  the  nunr- 
dince,  obseryed  eyery  ninth  day :  and  was  also  feared  by 
others  in  certain  days  of  the  week,  according  to  that  of  Au- 
sonius : — Ungues  Mercurio,  barbam  Jove,  cypride  crines; 
— and  was  one  part  of  the  wickedness  that  filled  up  the 
measure  of  Manasses,  when  it  is  deliyered  that  he  obseryed 
times."* 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  denunciations  of  God  and 
his  prophets,  we  still  find  the  superstitious  reyerence  of 
times  and  seasons  practised  by  mankind.  Nothing  has 
so  much  influence  oyer  the  shallow  and  yulgar  mind,  as 

♦  Vulgar  Errors,  vol.  ill.  p.  167. 
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obserrances  of  this  nature ;  because,  the  basis  of  supersti- 
tion being  fear,  the  abject  mind  apprehends  some  dire 
calamity  from  a  breach  of  such  obserrances. 

2.  But  we  must  not  infer  from  the  literal  expression 
of  the  symbol,  that  Pythagoras  himself  fell  into  this  error ; 
we  must  search  for  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  literal  words 
conyey ;  one  of  a  moral  and  practical,  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious or  speculatiye  kind ;  so  as  in  a  manner  to  harmonize 
with  those  other  practical  lessons  of  morals  and  conduct 
we  hare  attempted  to  elucidate  and  enforce. 

3.  If  we  regard  man  in  the  light  of  a  moral  and  rational 
creature ;  or,  in  the  still  more  expanded  yiew  of  a  religious 
and  responsible  being,  created  for  wise  designs,  to  ftdfil 
infallible  decrees,  and  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  God 
created  him,  it  is  clear  that  those  actions  only,  those 
thoughts  and  pursuits  alone,  can  be  worthy  of  him,  which 
are  consistent  with  the  eleyated  station  he  holds  among 
created  things ;  or,  in  a  word,  which  are  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  being,  or  ratiimal  intelligence.  Impressed  with 
his  high  calling — ^his  superior  nature — ^his  more  excellent 
attributes,  in  comparison  with  mere  animal  natures ;  im- 
pressed with  the  lofty  idea  of  that  immortality  appertain- 
ing to  his  spiritual  being ;  of  his  dependence  on,  and  re- 
sponsibility to,  God,  as  a  Being  of  his  religious  yeneration ; 
as  the  judge,  the  rewarder,  and  punisher  of  deeds  "  done 
in  the  body,"  how  does  it  become  him  to  act  as  a  creature 
without  forethought  or  reason ;  to  trifle  away  his  time  on 
friyolous  objects ;  to  amuse  himself  with  occupations  be- 
neath contempt,  and  act  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  heayen, 
or  on  earth,  worth  a  moment's  thought  ? 

It  is  on  trifling,  common,  or  contemptible  actions,  that 
Pythagoras  requires  us  to  shew  our  detestation  in  the 
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symbol, — "  Spit  upon  the  parings  of  your  nails,  and  the 
clippings  of  your  hair." 

4.  In  passing  through  life,  or  in  mixing  with  mankind, 
how  many  do  we  find  indifferent  to  erery  thing  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment !  How  many  who,  day  after  day, 
pass  through  the  same  dull  routine  of  listless  occupation  I 
How  many,  who  make  it  their  toil  to  find  amusement  and 
empty  trifles,  to  beguile  the  languid  moment  that  oppresses 
them !  How  many  who  act  without  reason,  without  re- 
flection, and  who  live  on,  as  if  there  were  neither  a  God 
above  to  fill  the  mind,  nor  a  world  hereafter  to  engage  the 
thoughts !  Thousands  are  there,  who,  haying  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  improying  and  elerating  their  minds, 
by  worthy  pursuits,  and  by  occupations  befitting  a  rational 
creature,  reject  them  for  other  objects  beneath  Considera- 
tion. Thousands  are  there  who  might  die  honoured  and 
respected ;  who  might  have  conferred  benefits  on  mankind; 
and  gained  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  unborn  genera- 
tions ;  but  they  have  preferred  the  shadows  to  the  sub- 
stance ;  trifles  to  laudable  employment ;  and  when  gone, 
they  are  clean  forgotten,  and 
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The  space  quite  closes  up  through  which  they  passed.'* 


5.  It  may  be  said  of  the  brute  creature,  that  its  eye  is 
directed  towards  the  earth,  from  which  it  obtains  nutri- 
ment, while  it  is  the  prerogative  of  man  alone  to  survey  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  all  the  revealed  glories  of  suns  and 
stars.  But  among  men  invested  with  this  distinguished 
prerogative,  we  have  found  many,  who,  as  regards  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  are  as  low  and  grovelling  as  the  brute, 
with  its  leaden  eye  upon  the  ground.  If  they  have  the 
capacity  within  them  of  reflecting,  it  is  never  developed. 
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All  their  thoughts,  or  more  properly  their  perceptions, 
are  of  the  meanest  kind  :  their  minds  so  narrow  and  con- 
tracted, that  neither  a  noble  nor  an  elevated  idea  can  hare 
place  there.  Without  vice,  they  have  no  virtue ;  with  in- 
telligence, they  are  devoid  of  reason.  The  light,  in  broken 
rays,  enters  and  illumines  the  narrow  circle  of  the  mind, 
but  in  that  its  work  is  done.  All  those  infinite  operations 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  that  proceed  in  the  mind  of  a  phi- 
losopher, are  unknown  to  them :  those  self-subduing,  but 
yet  soul-elevating  processes  of  the  understanding,  which 
endow  a  man  with  the  knowledge  and  faculties  of  a  god, 
cannot  exist  where  nature  lies  in  her  original  informal  state. 
What  difference  betwixt  the  thinking  being  and  the  cul- 
tivated soul,  and  the  mind  which  possesses  no  deeper  power, 
or  exercises  no  higher  faculty  than  the  mere  assemblage  of 
perceptions,  and  the  consciousness  of  emotion !  As  great 
a  difference  as  between  the  most  simple  and  the  most  com- 
plicated machine. 

6.  He  who  spends  his  life  in  ignoble  pursuits ;  who  has 
never  once  elevated  his  thoughts  above  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life,  and  dies  at  last  as  if  he  had  never  been ; 
uselessly  to  himself  and  others ;  leaves  earth  without  having 
tasted  of  those  sublime  pleasures  flowing  from  an  active 
and  well-cultivated  mind,  and  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  infinite  wonders  that  surround  us  in  nature ;  or  of  all 
those  manifold  objects  of  taste,  refinement,  and  intellectual 
pleasure,  which  throw  a  gleam  of  celestial  brightness  over 
the  darkness  of  the  world.  The  thoughts  of  the  mind, 
independently  of  outward  things,  are,  in  themselves,  a 
source  of  perpetual  enjoyment — enjoyment  that  may  be 
multiplied  and  diversified  without  end ;  but  which  cannot 
be  fi^lt  or  appreciated  by  him,  who  centers  all  his  life  in 
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sensual  pleasure,  trifling  pursuits,  and  mean  thoughts ;  and 
who  despises  eyery  thing  that  subserres  not  those  ignoble 
and  despicable  ends. 

7.  Let  us  keep  this  character  in  our  eye  (which  belongs 
to  the  great  majority  of  men),  while  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate briefly  some  of  those  objects  of  thought  and  con- 
templation which  open  up  to  the  mind  of  man,  but  of 
which  the  trifler  never  participates.  He  has  within  him 
a  ray  of  intelligence,  but  he  will  not  spread  it  out  to  com- 
prehend the  wonderful  and  soul-inspiring  things  that  are 
seen  on  every  side,  which  become  objects  of  thought  and 
meditation  to  the  contemplative  mind.  The  ray  of  divi- 
nity placed  in  his  soul  by  God  at  his  creation,  has  become 
dim  and  obscured  through  degrading  pursuits  and  unwor- 
thy occupations. 

8.  Briefly  enumerate  the  wonders  of  creative  wisdom 
that  are  infinite !  If  we  ascend  to  heaven,  to  the  expanse 
of  space,  and  mark  the  twinkling  stars,  the  soft-beaming 
moon,  goddess  of  night,  or  the  super-resplendent  god  of  day, 
or  the  eccentric  comet,  as  if  relieved  from  nature's  laws ; 
or  think  of  the  idea  of  space  infinite,  of  time  eternal,  of 
worlds  never  yet  seen  by  human  eye,  of  the  magnitude 
and  distances  of  those  suns  and  planets,  known  and  regis- 
tered in  man's  category;  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
majesty  of  nature,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  thoughts;  and 
we  are  subdued  with  the  nothingness  of  man,  when  reflect- 
ing on  the  primary  original  Cause  to  whom  they  owe  their 
being.  But  if  we  descend  into  the  meaner  parts  of  na- 
ture, the  earth  and  its  contents,  we  find  as  much  to  won- 
der at  and  admire.  Nay,  who  dare  deny  that  greater  wis- 
dom (if  God's  wisdom  can  be  measured  by  degrees)  is  dis- 
played in  the  fabrication  of  a  living  creature,  than  in  all 
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the  glories  of  the  planetary  sphere.  The  greatest  wonder 
of  all  is  man  himself;  wonderful  in  the  construction  of  his 
body,  more  wonderful  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 

How  foil  is  the  world  with  the  glory  of  the  CreatcMr ! 
The  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  works,  known  only  fiiUy 
to  those  who  make  them  their  study  and  delight,  are 
sources  of  endless  and  pleasing  meditation.  The  Origin 
of  all,  in  relation  to  his  works  in  the  external  world,  is 
surely  an  exhaustless  theme  of  contemplation.  And  in 
relation  to  Man  himself,  the  subject  becomes  more  inte- 
resting as  it  is  more  personal.  His  thoughts  retire  upon 
himself,  and  his  own  mysterious  nature  then  becomes  the 
object  of  reflection.  He  is  led  to  regard  himself  as  a 
thing  different — ^nobler — than  all  he  has  yet  seen  in  the 
world  beyond ;  as  a  being  in  close  communion  with  an  In- 
finite Intelligence,  from  whom  he  sprung;  as  a  moral 
agent,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  laws  of  a  wise  and  good 
Being ;  as  one  in  whose  welfare,  whose  ultimate  felicity, 
that  Being  has  displayed  an  interest  and  concern  which 
proves  the  value  of  L  immortal  Boul.  This  immortal  na- 
ture  of  the  soul  itself  is  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest  to 
the  contemplatire  mind,  not  only  from  being  personal  to 
man,  but  from  the  variety  of  thoughts  and  conjectures  to 
which  it  gives  origin. 

If  we  but  consider  our  true  state,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  ends  or  the  designs  of  Giod,  in  our  creation,  are  great 
and  important ;  and,  therefore,  our  business  on  earth  must 
be  of  the  highest  consequence  to  every  one  of  us.  Surely, 
therefore,  if  God  has  displayed  such  undoubted  marks  of 
interest  in  our  happiness ;  if  he  has  thereby  shewn  the 
estimation  in  which  he  regards  the  work  of  his  own  hands ; 
if  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  here  for  certain  great  pur- 
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poses,  partly  developed,  partly  unknown,  but  yet  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  wisest  of  beings,  it  becomes  us 
not  to  act  as  if  death  were  the  end  of  our  existence,  plea- 
sure the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  manifold  trifles  which 
amuse  the  weak,  yulgar  mind,  the  only  things  worth  omt 
care  and  attention. 

9.  If  we  are  rational  beings,  let  us  act  reasonably ;  if 
moral  beings,  let  us  display  it  in  our  conduct ;  if  respon- 
sible beings,  let  us  act  as  becomes  a  position  so  grave  and 
so  full  of  deep  reflection ;  if  we  believe  we  have  immortal 
souls,  let  us  shew  that  we  are  worthy  of  such  high  gifts  ; 
and  in  all  things  let  us  Ailfil  the  manifest  end  of  our  crea- 
tion. If  we  find  men  who  have  never  once  reflected  on 
any  one  single  object  among  those  ve  have  cnrsorily  men- 
tioned,  let  us  lament  their  stupidity,  but  not  imitate  their 
example.  Let  our  chief  pursuits  be  of  an  elevating  kind, 
cultivating  the  taste,  ennobling  the  thoughts,  and  refining 
all  our  pleasures.  Of  all  other  pursuits,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  will  most  effectually  bring  about  these  results. 
K  it  fail,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves  ;  if  it  fail  in  making  us 
love  the  good  and  the  beautifiil,  the  fault  is  still  in  our- 
selves ;  if  it  end  in  infidelity  instead  of  true  religion,  the 
cause  is  in  not  drinking  copiously  enough  from  the  crys- 
tal stream. 

All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  lighted  up  by  the 
lamp  of  knowledge ;  by  knowledge  we  honour  Gh)d,  as  be- 
ing better  able  to  appreciate  the  excellency  and  perfection 
of  all  his  works,  and  indirectly  to  become  impressed  with 
his  boundless  goodness. 

And  we  may  confidently  say  with  Owen  Felton,  if  we 
die  to-morrow  our  life  will  be  somewhat  the  sweeter  to- 
day for  knowledge. 


(    89    ) 


ON   EARLY  RISING:    A  VISION  OF  DISEMBODIED 
SPIRITS ;  AND  A  RHAPSODY. 


ibSnitol  Xi.^GaUum  natrito,  nee  sacrificato ;  IniUB  enlm  et  eoli  ncer  eit. 

Fe§d  the  eoek,  but  §acr^ic€  Mm  not ;  for  he  ii  iocnd  to  the  nm, 
and  to  the  moon. 


1 .  Among  the  very  last  words  of  Socrates  were  these : — 
''  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius :  discharge  this  debt 
for  me,  and  do  not  neglect  it,"  A  request  which  has  baf- 
fled the  curiosity  of  many  an  erudite  antiquarian.  Olim- 
piodorus  says,  that  by  such  a  sacrifice  he  shewed  a  desire 
to  heal  the  diseases  contracted  in  this  mortal  state,  so  as 
his  soul  might  be  fitted  for  immediate  absorption  in  the 
uniyersal  spirit,  and  thereby  avoid  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  transmigration.  And  other  philosophers  have  proposed 
other  solutions  equally  fanciful  and  equally  absurd.*  The 
simple  truth  is,  the  cock  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  medi- 

*  If  the  curious  reader  wiU  refer  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  PyrrkWf  he  shaU 
find  the  foUowing : — "  It  was  believed  of  Fyrrhus,  that  he  cured  the 
swelling  of  the  spleen  bj  sacrificing  a  white  coek,  and  with  his  right  foot 
gently  pressing  the  part  afifected,  the  patients  lying  on  their  backs  for 
that  purpose." 

"  It  is  also  said  that  the  great  toe  of  that  foot  had  a  divine  virtue  in 
it ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  the  rest  of  his  body  was  consumed^  that  toe 
was  found  entire  and  untouched  by  the  flame." 

H 
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cine,  H&  well  b&  to  the  sun  and  moon ;  because  it  was  em- 
blematic of  health  and  long  life,  as  it  is  still  an  emblem 
of  industry  and  early  rising;  calling  up  indolent,  luxurious 
man  fiom  his  easy  couch,  and  hailing,  with  a  joyful  spirit, 
the  rising  sun,  which  brings  light  and  gladness  to  the 
^  world,  and  expels  the  damps,  the  obscurity,  and  may  be, 
the  spirits  of  night. 

**  And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts  wandering  here  and  there 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  dunned  spirits  all, 
That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone." 

It  has  in  all  times  been  regarded  as  the  herald  of  the 
morning ;  and  from  those  habits  peculiar  to  it,  became 
sacred  in  the  same  way  as  the  hawk  of  Egypt,  dedicated 
to  Horns,  which  flies  towards  the  sun  undazzled  by  the 
brightness  of  his  beams.  "  The  cock,"  says  Dacier,  "  has 
always  been  the  emblem  of  those  that  are  yigilant  for  our 
good ;  that  exert  and  awaken  us  to  perform  our  duties." 
Its  domestic  and  familiar  habits  also  tended  to  increase 
the  interest  of  man  in  its  behalf.  And  perhaps,  also,  its 
cheerful  note  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  morning  hymn,  or 
song  of  praise  to  God,  who,  day  by  day,  sends  the  sun  to 
enlighten  the  world,  and  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  his 
unceasing  care. 

The  lark,  sweet  songster  of  the  morning,  gifted  with 
similar  instincts,  has  afforded  a  fertile  theme  for  the 
muse ;  and  in  those  beautiful  lines  from  Fletcher's  Purple 
Island,  it  is  described  as  rising  towards  heaven  to  chant 
its  Maker's  praise. 

**  The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed^ 
With  fweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsy  light ; 
The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heaven  is  fled ; 
There  chants  her  Maker's  praise  out  of  sight." 
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And  on  the  same  interesting  bird  we  find  these  verses 
in  Chaucer's  Knights'  Tale, — 

"  The  merry  lark^  messenger  of  the  di^, 
Salewith  in  her  song  the  morning  grey  ; 
And  fiery  Phoehns  riseth  up  so  bright, 
lliat  all  the  Orient  laughteth  at  the  sight." 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  the  notes  of  praise  (if  they 
may  be  so  called)  of  those  animals  which  seem  to  proclaim 
the  goodness  of  God,  are  eminently  cheerful.  We  make  this 
remark,  because  we  are  convinced  the  eflfect  of  true  religion 
on  the  soul  is  of  a  happy,  cheerftd,  and  hopeful,  and  not, 
as  some  lead  us  to  believe,  both  in  words  and  in  practice, 
of  a  melancholy  and  desponding  kind. 

2.  The  habit  of  early  rising  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
cultivated.  It  is  the  source  of  health  as  well  as  of  wealth ; 
and  all  who  have  resolution  to  practise  it  are  ftill  of  its 
praises.  There  are  beauties  peculiar  to  the  morning  which 
one  cannot  imagine  without  seeing  them ;  there  is  a  hila- 
rity and  cheerftilness  in  all  nature  soothing  to  the  spirit 
of  man ;  while  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals cannot  but  have  a  sympathetic  influence.  Nature,  in 
a  manner,  points  out  the  course  of  life  most  conducive  to 
our  happiness  and  long  Ufe.  The  morning  is  emblematic 
of  youth,  cheerfulness,  and  health ;  the  day  of  robust,  ac- 
tive manhood ;  the  evening  or  twilight  of  the  decline  or 
autumn  of  life ;  and  night  of  death  and  the  grave.  And 
shame  is  it  to  man  to  be,  as  Milton  says, 

"  Sleeping,  or 
Concocting,  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast/' 

jArhen  all  nature  is  awake ;  the  loveliness  of  the  earth  await- 
ing his  admiration ;  the  merry  birds  singing ;  and  every 
thing  conspiring  to  add  to  human  happiness. 
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3.  But  although  we  adyocate  early  rising,  and  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice  as  promoting  health,  and  bring- 
ing in  its  train  those  many  blessings  health  gives  life  to, 
we  have  not  found  it  compatible  with  the  peculiar  state  of 
mind  necessary  in  the  composition  of  these  Essays.  It  is 
favourable  to  meditation  of  a  certain  kind,  as  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  Creator  displayed  every  where ;  on  the  beauty 
of  his  creation ;  and  all  the  pleasurable  and  evanescent 
themes  arising  from  the  innumerable  objects  that  meet 
thfe  eye ;  but  not  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  truth,  in 
early  morning  there  is  too  much  to  attract  the  senses ;  the 
very  buzz  of  life  we  find  inimical  to  that  perfect  solitude 
and  calm  essential  to  our  progress.  It  is  only  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  night,  when  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep, 
that  our  mind  can  prepare  itself,  and  assume  the  spirit 
which  is  required  to  accomplish  the  great  task  we  have  un- 
dertaken. In  this  task  all  our  energies  are  concentrated 
for  the  time  being,  and  we  cannot  bear  any  object  to  dis- 
turb the  train  of  thought.  The  essence  of  deep  thought 
consists  in  the  mind  concentrating  its  faculties  to  one 
point ;  and  then  by  an  internal  action  reviewing  the  idea 
as  carefully  as  a  naturalist  examines,  with  his  outward  eye, 
any  object  of  nature.  To  this  abstracted  state  of  being 
outward  things  are  inimical,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  In 
truth,  all  external  objects  vanish  from  the  eyes ;  the  mind 
is  unconscious  of  every  thing  around ;  even  the  progress 
of  time  is  least  noted  in  the  train  of  thought ;  and  the 
dawn  of  morning,— 

"  The  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom," 

has  often  taken  us  by  surprise. 

Let  any  one,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven,  gaze  up  into  the  starry  firmament ;  and 
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then  rise  with  the  lark  on  a  spring  morning,  and  he  will  gain 
a  better  idea  of  the  different  states  of  mind  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  than  any  we  can  conyey  by  words.  The  thoughts 
inspired  by  night  are  grand,  eleyating,  solemn,  profound; 
those  of  the  morning  are  light,  cheerful,  eyanescent. 

4.  To  conyey  a  faint  idea  of  that  state  of  ecstasy,  or 
abstraction,  to  which  the  soul  may  be  brought  in  midnight 
contemplations,  we  may  here  describe  some  of  the  singular 
ideas  that  passed  through  the  mind,  while  meditating  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  its  incorporeal  or  disembodi^ 
state.  The  effort  was  mighty ;  the  result  disappointment. 
In  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  spirit  of  man,  matter,  or  the 
associations  of  matter,  still  accompany  them.  In  the 
mightiest  effort  to  throw  off  the  "  mortal  nature,"  body 
still  remains  to  clog  the  diyine  action  of  the  pure  spirit ; 
and  although  the  body  be  thin  as  air,  it  is  yet  still  and 
nothing  but  matter. 

5.  "  Spirits  intellectual !  the  night  is  far  spent,  but 
your  lamps  are  still  burning.  Those  for  whom  you  labour 
are  asleep,  and  why  thus  rack  the  brain  for  thankless 
man  ?  Come,  put  out  your  flickering  lamps,  and  let  us 
commune  together.  Let  us  spiritualize  our  souls,  if  we 
cannot  disembody  them.  A  symposium  of  naked  spirits 
is  an  eyent  not  to  be  expected  on  earth ;  but  let  us  make 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  we  can." 

At  this  moment  a  strange  sensation  came  oyer  me; 
a  cold  tremor  yibrated  through  the  neryes,  and,  when  it 
seemed  to  reach  the  brain,  I  fell  to  the  ground  and  fainted 
away.  Those  painful  sensations  ceased ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  simple  sense  of  being,  and  an  elastic  buoyancy 
beyond  all  description.  The  senses  ceased  to  act ;  the 
feeling  of  contact  no  longer  existed ;  nothing  was  yisible 
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(if  I  may  so  say)  but  light,  or  a  halo  resembling  light ;  I 
could  no  longer  see  in  myself  any  shape,  or  form,  or  sub- 
stance. 

The  ideas  passing  in  the  mind  at  this  extraordinary 
transformation,  were  clear  and  wonderfully  rapid.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  being  a  spirit  (as  distinct  firom  body),  but 
I  was  distinctly  conscious  of  existence  as  a  being  or  per- 
son. A  thought,  or  even  an  idea,  of  a  certain  kind,  was 
conjured  up,  and  all  at  once  another  stood  by  me  (to  use 
the  language  of  men),  or  rather  another  was  present  to 
me,  as  something  that  was  no  part  of  me.  A  second  ef- 
fort of  thought,  hardly  stronger  than  a  wish,  brought  up, 
as  if  by  magic,  all  those  intellectual  spirits  with  whom 
I  had  had  imaginary  communings, — ^blessed  spirits  that 
devoted  themselves  for  the  good  of  man,  without  fee  or 
reward.  They  were  not  present  to  me  either  as  gleams 
of  light,  or  pyramids  of  fire,  but  more  resembling  sheets  of 
transparent  light,  on  whose  surface  there  seemed  to  be  a 
perpetual  moving  or  dancing  of  luminous  points,  which 
gleamed  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared.  The  best 
idea  I  can  convey  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  is  the 
moon  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope ;  only  with  this 
difierence,  that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  calm  and  quies- 
cent, while  that  of  the  sheet  of  light  was  perpetually  vary- 
ing, and  often  waving  or  undulating.  Each  distinct  sheet 
or  spirit  (for  they  proved  to  be  disembodied  souls)  seemed 
to  possess  an  inherent  power  of  expanding  and  contract- 
ing at  will ;  not  in  a  physical  manner,  but  as  a  shadow  is 
seen  upon  a  wall ;  the  line  of  definition,  or  of  demarcation, 
belonging  to  each,  was  not  perceptible,  beyond  a  faint 
shadowy  outline,  that  was  rather  imagined  than  visible ; 
as,  for  example,  in  a  cloud  of  vapour,  who  can  certify  to 
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the  line  ibat  bounds  it  ?  The  spirit  that  stood  by 
a  glorious  angel  of  light — a  Mentor — a  blessed  being, 
surely  not  of  earth,  but  from  the  skies — declared  all  these 
things,  and  in  a  moment  made  the  amazing  mystery  clear. 

As  I  haye  said,  those  sheets  of  bright  transparent  light 
(bounded,  and  yet  not  bounded — ^limited  now — ^infinite  in 
a  second)  were  spirits,  br  the  disembodied  souls  of  men ; 
the  varying  Protean  points,  thoughts,  or  ideas. 

6.  The  spirit,  who  perceiyed  my  amazement  and  per- 
plexity  at  this  unutterable  scene  (a  scene  I  had  often 
sighed  for  hopelessly),  underwent  a  rapid  change,  and  I 
became  agitated  at  the  sight  (for  human  terms  cannot  be 
avoided.)  This  change  or  agitation,  I  perceived,  instantly, 
to  be  caused  by  the  communication  of  knowledge,  which 
I  shall  ccmvey  to  the  reader  in  the  following  manner,  as 
the  only  way  to  make  it  comprehensible  to  him. 

(1.)  "  That,"  said  the  spirit  of  glory  and  light — "  is 
an  historian  of  more  industry  than  wisdom.  His  life  has 
been  spent  in  compiling  a  history  of  the  follies  of  mankind. 
It  was  a  mighty  task  for  any  one  man  to  undertake ;  a 
foolish  task,  because  no  one  man  could  finish  it  were  his 
life  extended  ten-fold.  The  follies  of  men  are  as  number- 
less as  their  sins,  which  are  said  to  exceed  the  sands  of  the 
sea."  I  became  then  conscious  to  the  presence  of  this 
being,  and  perceived  his  form  to  be  a  long  attenuated  semi- 
^ansparent  sheet  of  light,  covered  with  singular  marks, 
greatly  yaried,  but  very  obscure,  which  seemed  to  traverse 
the  surface  as  in  a  chronological  series  of  events.  A  de- 
gree of  repose  existed  on  it,  not  apparent  in  any  of  the 
other  spirits  around  me. 

(2.)  "  That,"  continued  the  spirit,  after  a  brief  inter- 
val, "  in  whose  soul  you  see  sparkling  those  large  bright 
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spots,  is  an  astronomer.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
others,  but  behold  their  exquisite  beauty  and  magnitude  I 
Watch  him  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  perceive  a  remark- 
able change  happen  to  him."  In  a  second,  an  infinite 
number  of  small  points  became  yisible,  slightly  coloured, 
and  of  a  different  configuration  from  any  I  had  yet  seen, 
while  the  large  spots,  first  seen,  remained  almost  station-^ 
ary.  He  had  just  then  discovered  a  new  star  or  planet ; 
and  those  radiant  flickering  points  were  pleasurable  ideas, 
brought  into  being  by  the  great  discovery. 

(3.)  '^  What  are  those  bright,  changeable,  gleaming 
flashes  of  light  ?"  "  These,"  replied  our  Mentor,  "  are 
the  ideas  and  fancies  of  a  poet.  Behold  the  surface  of  the 
soul,  how  varied  it  is ;  dark  sometimes  as  a  magician^s 
mantle,  and  now  brilliant  as  a  summer's  sky.  Those 
strange  fluctuations  indicate  the  operations  of  a  wild  and 
disordered  imagination.  The  subject  occupying  his  thoughts 
is  a  poem  of  the  epic  kind.  The  machinery  is  superna* 
tural ;  the  persons  engaged  in  it  neither  of  heaven  n(a:  of 
earth.  The  poet  is  ambitious  of  novelty  and  originality ; 
but  in  stepping  from  the  affairs  of  earth,  he  falls  into 
errors  and  confusion  that  shall  bring  ridicule  upon  his 
work." 

(4.)  Now  became  present  to  me  the  soul  of  a  Natural 
Historian,  or  Lover  of  Natural  History.  It  was  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  sparkling  stars,  some  of  which 
disappeared,  and  were  supplied  by  others,  varying  in  form. 
The  surface,  or  more  properly  that  apparent  light  com* 
prehended  by  an  invisible  circumference,  or  circumference 
extended  outwardly  as  the  desire  of  defining  it  increajsed, 
was  of  greater  expansion  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared, 
and  seemed  to  tend  towards  a  circular  form.    This  form, 
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howerer,  broken  and  imperfect,  was,  as  1  was  informed, 
indicatire  of  the  circles  in  which  the  plans,  or  schemes,  of 
nature  are  drawn  out ;  for  it  is  found  that  animals  are 
formed  in  kind  <^  circles,  in  which  the  last  of  one  has  a 
resemblance  in  certain  peculiarities  to  the  first  of  another. 

(5.)  "  Behold  the  grave  moralist :  patriot,  philanthro- 
pist, all  in  one  !  How  different  from  all  the  rest !  There 
is  no  agitation  of  passion — no  dark  shades  of  imagination 
— ^no  sadden  and  violent  changes.  All  is  calm  and  placid 
as  a  lake.  See  how  the  tender  emotions  gradually  extend 
along  the  surface  !^^  Those  spots  of  light,  of  a  golden 
colour,  moved  slowly  around  each  other,  and  were  observed 
to  expand,  and  then  be  infused  into  each  other,  till  one 
great  universal  idea  or  emotion  filled  up,  and  shed  glory 
over  all. 

(6.)  "  That  son!  steeped  in  murky  twilight  is  the 
Earthgr<q)per,  Dark  spots  are  visible  there,  but  few 
gleams  of  light.  His  pleasure  and  occupation  is  the  study 
of  stones,  rocks,  shells,  skeletons  of  defunct  animals,  and 
such  like ;  not  as  leading  the  soul  towards  God-reve- 
rence ;  or  elevating  it  to  heavenly  praise ;  or  subduing  it 
to  humbleness  and  devotion;  but  as  a  science  only,  or 
branch  of  knowledge  rentable  among  men ;  which  he  pur- 
sues for  its  own  sake,  or  man^s  sake,  and  not  for  the  honour 
of  the  Most  High." 

7.  This  scene  having  passed  away,  by  a  slight  inward 
dgitiation,  the  whole  universe  came  before  me,  as  in  one 
great  idea.  What  was  dark  and  unknown  before  became 
clear  and  certain.  I  ccmld  perceive  the  springs  of  motion 
in  the  innumerable  worlds  moving  in  space,  and  all  the 
grand  machinery  instrumental  to  the  purposes  and  designs 
«;rthe  Almighty  Power> 
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Those  limits  which  bound  man's  reason  while  in  the 
body  faded  away,  and  I  was  no  longer  conscious  to  the 
want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  power  to  satisfy  the  curio- 
sity. The  only  things  that  baffled  all  my  enquiries  was 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  creatod,  intelligent  beings.  These 
are  mysteries  beyond  unsolring.  They  are  inscrutable  b> 
the  mind  of  man,  for  that  mind  is  constituted  for  an 
earthly  existence. 
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PROPRIETY  OF  TIMES  AND  SEASONS:  THE  EFFECT 
OF  THE  BODY  ON  THE  INTELLECT:  LITERARY 
PURSUITS. 


S^PVBlhol  XH.'^Ex  cnrru  ne  comedito. 

Eat  not  in  the  chariot. 


1.  It  is  obserred  by  Dacier,  that  "  the  Greek  word 
here  nsed,  A/f  ^o^,  signifies  not  only  a  chariot,  but  a  seat  or 
chair ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  Pythagoras  forbids  us  to 
eat  in  our  seats,  he  forbids  us  to  eat  sitting,  that  is  to  say, 
without  working."  But,  with  all  deference  to  this  writer, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  an 
injunction  against  gratifying  our  desires,  or  appetites,  on  oc- 
casions when  we  are  engaged  with  more  important  duties ; 
for  in  morals,  propriety,  decorum,  and  seemliness,  are  not 
to  be  oyerlooked.  Cleanliness  is  truly  said  to  be  next  to 
godliness ;  so  fitness  and  propriety  of  conduct  in  all  things, 
haye  the  same  relation  to  morals.  There  is  a  suitable  time 
for  every  thing,  as  Solomon  has  obserred.  There  is  a  time 
for  eating,  and  a  time  for  abstaining ;  and  whilst  riding  in 
the  chariot  (in  reference  to  war),  or  sitting  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat (in  reference  to  civil  afikirs),  it  is  out  of  place 
to  indulge  in  any  act  which  shall  distract  our  attention  in 
the  one  case,  or  derogate  from  our  dignity  in  the  other. 
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2.  If  we  did  not  know  from  experience,  that  those 
symbols  were  symbols,  and  not  precepts  or  injunctions,  to 
be  received  in  the  literal  and  obrious  sense  of  the  words, 
we  might  imagine,  that  herein  the  great  moralist  alluded 
to  the  practice  of  his  school,  in  eating  in  private,  and 
avoiding  any  ostentation.  It  is  true,  they  ate  among  them- 
selves, but  there  was  no  conviviality  at  their  repasts  ;  for 
loquacity  was  avoided ;  social  feelings  forbidden ;  as  tend- 
ing to  elevate  a  brutal,  but  necessary  act,  into  one  of  im- 
portance. In  fact,  among  the  Pythagoreans,  this  act  of 
carnal  enjoyment,  now  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  priest 
and  layman,  with  great  show,  expense,  and  prodigality, 
was  so  contemned,  as  a  mere  animal  propensity,  which  cor- 
rupts the  soul,  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  and  rational  being,  and  religious  withal, 
that,  if  absolute  necessity  did  not  overrule  the  actions  of 
men,  they  would  have  abandoned  the  practice  altogether. 
The  next  best  step,  they  conceived,  was  to  despise  it,  and 
to  fulfil  the  nauseous  office  secretly,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  at  what  they  did.  0  that  we  had  a  part  of  this 
magnanimity !  this  self-denial,  this  more  than  human  phi- 
losophy !  If  the  reasons  are  ridiculous,  the  virtues  brought 
out  by  the  practice  are  worthy  of  all  times  :  self-denial  is 
a  virtue,  that  is  the  parent  of  many  others — a  virtue  re- 
quired by  the  Christian,  surely,  as  much  as  by  the  pagan. 

3.  We  might  with  propriety  here  observe,  that  in  man 
the  carnal  and  spiritual  are  at  perpetual  enmity.  The 
gratification  of  our  appetites  is  done  to  the  detriment  of 
our  mental  faculties.  Intemperance  in  eating,  and  deep 
clear  thinking,  are  as  the  antipodes  asunder.  *•*  A  great 
eater  and  great  soul  are  not  found  together,"  says  the 
sage  Simon  Trigentius,  in  his  great  book  on  Gastronomy, 
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What  stupifies  the  body»  deadens  the  mind.  The  soarintr 
imagination,  like  tlie  eagle  shot  in  its  flight,  falls  to  the 
ground ;  the  acute  crystal  intellect  which  reasons  and  pon- 
ders with  a  majesty  divine,  is  obscured ;  those  other  facul- 
ties of  a  lighter  kind,  which  partake  of  the  grace  of  the 
Muses,  in  whose  exercise  we  discover  the  scintillations  of 
wit,  the  playAil  vein  of  humour,  the  pathos  of  deep-feeling, 
or  the  eloquence  of  passion,  become  incorporated  and  amal- 
gamated with  earth  and  matter.  True,  that  eating  is  an 
act  necessary :  we  deny  it  not ;  we  admit  that  man  must 
eat  to  live ;  but  true  also  is  it,  that  it  is  purely  the  act  of 
the  animal,  of  the  brute ;  and  as  we  indulge  in  it,  so  in 
proportion  must  we  descend  to  the  gross  earth,  of  which 
all  animals  in  common  are  partakers.  When  we  know  that 
we  are  spiritual  in  degree,  and  that  the  degree  to  which 
we  can  ascend  or  descend,  depends  upon  temperance  or  in- 
temperance in  animal  enjoyment,  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
the  latter,  whether  publicly  or  privately,  proves  that  he 
loves  the  animal  before  the  spiritual  nature,  prefers  the 
brute  to  the  god. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  little  nature  requires  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  body,  and  how  much  man,  in  his  sensu- 
ality, in  his  worship  of  the  belly,  expends  in  its  gratifica- 
tion, we  may  conjecture  to  what  a  lofty  degree  the  soul 
may  be  exalted  in  purity  and  brightness.  All  beyond 
what  nature  requires,  becomes  a  clog  upon  the  divinity  of 
man.  And  in  this  we  have  to  consider  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  we  eat.  For  man  is  like  other  animals  ; 
he  is  pure  or  foul ;  clean  or  unclean,  according  to  the  diet 
he  takes.  If  tTie  body — that  root  and  abiding  place  of 
sense  and  animalism,  and  corruption — be  rendered  more 
or  less  pure  by  the  substance  of  which  we  eat,  can  we  ex- 
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pect  the  soul,  that  fountain  of  things  above  sense,  image  of 
Ood,  therefore  divine  in  origin,  and  glorious  in  essential 
properties,  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  same  ordeal  ? 

4.  Those  who  make  wisdom  their  study,  and  especially 
such  as  give  their  days  and  nights  to  literature,  find  it 
necessary  to  attend  to  and  regulate  the  quantity  of  food 
they  take.  In  refined  pursuits  of  this  kind,  the  effect  of 
immoderation  is  instantly  felt.  They  must  not  be  mode- 
rate, but  comparatively  abstemious ;  for  what  would  be 
considered  moderate  to  a  man,  not  so  employed,  shall  be 
felt  to  obscure  his  intellect,  who  has  to  depend  on  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Literary  labours  are  retailed, 
instead  of  being  facilitated  by  excitement  of  any  kind ; 
and  he  who  undertakes  them  must  even  be  more  tempe^ 
rate  in  what  he  drinks  than  in  what  he  eats.  There  are 
said  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  composition  of 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  other  works  of  imagination,  in 
which  the  fancy,  when  it  flags,  requires  to  be  stimulated 
by  artificial  means.  Though  this  may  be  practised  in 
some  degree,  we  have  serious  doubts  whether  it  be  neces- 
sary or  wholesome ;  if  the  genius  flow  not  naturally,  we 
are  sure  the  product  of  excitement  must  be  a  bastard 
thing,  and  no  legitimate  ofl^spring.  The  imagination^  ex- 
cited artificially,  is  always  more  or  less  distorted ;  and  the 
work  it  is  engaged  upon  shall  most  certainly  partake  of 
that  character. 

It  is  well  known  by  those  who  undertake  works  of 
great  patience  and  great  labour,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
mind  and  body  are  longer  sustained  when  there  is  no  ex- 
citement. Stimulants  give  a  temporary  impulse,  but  the 
reaction  is  soon  felt,  and  fatigue  and  lassitude  ensue ; 
besides,  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  done,  wheu 
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neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  are  at  ease.  In  works  of 
literature,  when  the  sonl  is  weaving  her  own  web,  and  io 
a  high  state  of  action,  there  is  excitement  enongh ;  nay, 
there  is  often  too  much,  as  authors  experience,  who  are 
sometimes  so  wrought  up  by  their  subject,  as  to  tremble 
with  nerrous  excitement,  and,  in  consequence,  are  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  the  pen. 

Those  who  have  no  taste  for  literary  composition,  can 
have  little  conception  of  the  effects  of  the  mind  on  the 
body  when  so  employed,  whether  on  the  blood,  the  animal 
spirits,  or  nervous  system,  we  cannot  say.  Though  the 
body  be  comparatiyely  at  rest,  it  deyelopes  all  the  signs 
of  Tiolent  exercise ;  the  perspiration  flows  as  freely  as  if 
it  had  undergone  some  great  physical  effort.  To  prove 
that  the  result  is  no  mere  mechanical  action,  we  shall  find 
that  no  such  effect  follows  upon  the  mere  act  of  writing, 
QSj  for  example,  in  copying  or  transcribing.  Nor  do  we 
assume  it  happens  in  all  cases,  for  we  hare  noticed  it  only 
in  those  works  that  for  the  time  deeply  interested  the 
mind,  and  engrossed  all  its  faculties.  This  effect  can  only 
take  place  in  spontaneous  composition,  when,  as  we  have 
said,  the  mind  is  in  a  violent  state  of  action. 

Another  marvel  in  writing  or  composing,  more  properly, 
is  the  speed  with  which  time  flies  away :  the  day  is  gone, 
and  the  night  overtakes  us,  when  the  labour  of  the  day 
seems  only  begun.  This  rapid  passage  of  time  is  a  theme 
of  perpetual  regret  to  the  student.  He  who  most  values 
time,  to  him  it  appears  of  shorter  duration  than  to  others. 
The  sustained  activity  of  the  mind  during  so  many  hours, 
and  the  little  fatigue  felt  by  the  body,  prove  how  much 
real  excitement  exists. 

6.  The  man  habitually  employed  with  literary  works  (as 
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many  arc,  some  from  taste,  some  from  necessity)  finds  il 
necessary  to  manoffe  the  mind.  If  temperance  in  eating 
were  all  that  were  wanted  to  giro  the  mind  an  equable 
capacity,  or  equal  action,  the  power  wottld  be  within  his 
reach.  But,  atas  I  the  factdties  of  the  mind  asre  not  so 
easily  controlled.  Perhaps  if  we  knew  the  causes  of  the 
alternating  brilliancy  and  obscurity,  the  causes  of  the  ap- 
parent caprice  and  real  uncertainty  of  its  movements,  we 
might  perchance  find  a  remedy.  Bftt  of  them  we  are  ig- 
norant. Nor  has  the  will  any  power  to  force  the  mind  to 
act  in  the  same  way  at  all  times. 

The  different  modes  of  overcoming  this  variable  action 
by  literary  men,  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting 
chapter  to  literary  history.  Another  curious  chapter 
might  be  compiled  out  of  the  habits  of  study  ad<^ted  by 
difii?rent  authors.* 


*  This  has  been  done  in  part  in  D'lsraeU^s  Lvterary  Character,  from 
vrhich  the  following  is  abridged.  Gray  never  sate  down  to  compose 
any  poetry  without  previously  reading  the  works  of  Spenser.  The  most 
fervid  verses  of  Homer,  and  the  most  tender  of  Euripides,  were  often 
repeated  by  Milton.  Cicero  informs  us  how  his  eloquence  caught  inspi- 
ration from  a  constant  study  of  the  Latin  and  Grecian  poetry.  When 
Bossuet  had  to  compose  a  funeral  oration,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire 
for  several  days  to  his  study,  to  ruminate  over  the  pages  of  Homer ;  and 
when  asked  the  reason  of  this  habit,  he  exclaimed. 


magnam  mihi  mentem,  animomque 


Delias  inspiret  Yates. 

Alfieri  often,  before  he  wrote,  prepared  his  mind  by  listening  to 
music.  Lord  Bacon  had  music  often  played  in  the  room  adjoining  his 
study.  Milton  listened  to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspiratioxk,  and  music 
was  even  necessary*  to  Warburton.  A  celebrated  French  preacher,  Mas- 
sillon,  was  once  found  playing  on  a  violin  to  screw  his  mind  up  to  the 
pitch  preparatosy  for  bis  sermon  which  he  was  to  preach  before  the  court; 
Curran's  favourite  mode  of  meditation  was  with  his  violin  in  his  hand. 

Hadyn  would  never  sit  down  to  compose  without  being  in  full  di'ess» 
with  his  great  diamond  ring,  and  the  finest  paper  to  write  down  his  mu- 
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sical  compositions.  Ronsseau  has  told  us,  when  occupied  by  his  celebrated 
romance,  of  the  influence  of  the  rose-coloured  knots  of  ribbon  which  tied 
Ms  portfolio,  his  fbie  paper,  his  brilliant  ink,  and  his  gold  stand. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  some  profound  thinkers  cannot  pur- 
sue their  intellectual  operations  amidst  the  distractions  of  light  and  noise. 
In  Plutarch's  time  they  shewed  a  subterraneous  place  of  study  built  by 
Demosthenes,  and  where  he  often  continued  for  two  or  three  months  to- 
gether. Malebranche,  Hobbes,  Comeille,  and  others,  darkened  their 
apartment  when  they  wrote. 
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ON  OBSCURE  WRITINGS:  STYLE;  AND  STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AGE. 


J^SmbOl  XttI*— Sepiam  ne  edito. 

Never  eat  the  euUle-J^th. 


1.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  there  are  writers  who 
conceal  their  meaning  under  such  a  mass  of  words,  or  in- 
volve it  in  a  style  of  expression  so  awkward,  obscure,  or 
confused,  that  their  merit  is  wholly  lost.  Among  some 
they  pass  for  profound  authors,  but  by  all  they  are  not 
understood.  This  is  an  error  or  a  misfortune,  whose 
punishment  falls  ultimately  on  the  writer,  because  we  can 
hardly  expect,  that,  in  this  busy  world,  in  which  time  is  so 
short,  that  readers  will  take  upon  them  the  arduous  task 
of  making  a  patient  inquiry  for  the  meaning  of  a  bad  writer, 
who,  perhaps,  after  all,  has  no  distinct  idea  of  his  subject. 
Generally,  men  in  reading  a  book  are  apt  to  indulge  in  the 
idea,  that  the  author  wrote  for  a  purpose,  and  that  the 
book,  if  understood,  must  contain  his  design ;  that,  in  a 
word,  the  writer  has  a  meaning  in  what  he  writes.  For 
a  production  of  this  kind  acts  like  a  valve  to  an  engine ; 
it  is  supposed  to  carry  off  the  expanding  ideas  of  the  mind ; 
to  give  an  escape  to  the  effervescence  and  superfluities  of  a 
mind  in  a  high  state  of  action ;  for  which,  if  there  were  no 
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proyision  made  by  society,  man  would  betake  himself  to 
the  woods  and  the  banks  of  rirers,  or  become  a  pest  to  his 
neighbourhood,  by  oraDy  holding  forth  on  questions  that, 
by  being  pent  up,  are  to  him  a  source  of  uneasiness.  It 
is  thus  that  poets  especially,  who  are  known  to  possess  ex- 
treme  modesty^  are  found  echoing  their  rerses  to  the  de- 
sert air ;  and  in  tliis  way  conceire  they  are  conferring  a 
benefit  on  mankind,  as  well  as  reliering  themselres  of  a 
burden  too  heary  to  be  borne.  It  is  on  the  self-same  prin- 
ciple  that  demagogues  are  so  troublesome  to  society,  for 
they  are  men  who  nerer  write  books. 

It  is  obyious,  howeyer,  that  in  the  action  of  tlie  mental 
yalye,  when  the  effect  ends  in  a  book,  the  expanding 
thoughts  or  emotions  which  escape  are  mere  froth  and 
empty  bubbles,  if  the  mind  can  generate  nothing  better. 
The  expansiye  power  is  alike  in  the  great,  as  well  as  in  the 
small,  machine,  but  the  latter  is  often  mistaken  by  the 
hissing  and  noise  it  makes  for  the  former ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  mind  oyerflowing  with  froth  and  useless  matter,  is  a& 
proud  of  its  production,  as  if  something  great  had  come 
into  being.  It  hajs  all  the  signs  of  mental  greatness,  and 
the  author  willingly  belieyes,  therefore,  that  the  yalye  is 
not  open  without  good  to  man. 

2.  We  may  say  with  some  truth,  that  an  obscure  writer 
resembles  the  cutile-Jishy  which  possesses  a  peculiar  facul- 
ty, noticed  by  Plutarch,  of  emitting  a  black  liquid  from 
under  the  neck,  by  which  it  perturbs  the  water,  conceals 
itself  firom  yiew,  and  escapes  its  adyersaries.  ,  It  was  this 
property  which,  no  doubt,  swayed  our  great  moralist  to 
make  it  the  foundation  of  a  symbol.  The  cuttle-fish  be- 
comes typical  of  deceiyers — of  secret  enemies — of  mysti- 
cal writers,  or  sophistical  reasoners ;  and  of  that  great 
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body  of  men,  who  take  a  secret  delight  in  perturbing  the 
crystal  fount  of  truth.  Of  that  body,  too,  who  dress  up 
yice  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  and  secretly  undermine  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  by  confounding  yice  with  virtue,  and  vir- 
tue with  vice. 

3.  There  is  no  one  mixing  with  the  world,  who  has  not 
in  his  experience  frequently  discovered  an  insignificant 
creature,  who  delights  in  an  air  of  mystery.  Things  minute 
in  themselves  become  magnified  to  his  vision.  In  every 
hot  and  intemperate  word  against  the  monarchy,  he  dis- 
covers treason  or  sedition.  Every  event  of  little  conse- 
quence is,  in  his  eyes,  the  precursor  of  a  revolution.  He 
rarely  expresses  an  opinion  on  any  subject,  but  finds  an 
admirable  substitute  in  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  or  a 
grave  smile.  In  this  manner  he  ingeniously  conceals  his 
ignorance ;  and  he  who  successfully  can  conceal  his  igno- 
rance, often  passes  for  a  wise  man.  He  will  be  found  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive  about  the  afiairs  of  others ;  but  close 
and  reserved  about  his  own.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a 
pen  is  the  extinguisher  of  a  fluent  and  discursive  speaker ; 
so  would  it  expose  the  shallowness  and  ignorance  of  this 
creature.  But  he  will  never  be  found  to  commit  himself 
to  an  ordeal  that  would  proclaim  his  hollow  pretensions. 

4.  The  day  has  been  when  we  delighted  in  poring  over 
obscure  and  mystical  writings — ^the  understanding  of  which 
was  secondary  to  the  pleasure  of  the  magic-spell ;  a  plea- 
sure similar  to  that  derived  from  a  number  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects thrown  together,  or  to  that  feeling  we  might  have  iu 
entering  the  darkened  cave  of  an  enchanter.  We  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  profundity  in  those  writ- 
ings ;  never  suspecting,  in  our  innocence,  that  they  were 
unintelligible.     There  is  a  pleasure  in  disentangling  the 
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web  of  sophistry,  or  in  uplifting  the  veil  of  mysticism  ;  and 
though  we  succeeded  not  in  either,  we  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  the  trial,  in  the  implicit  .belief,  that  there  was 
something  to  be  discoyered.  The  same  natural  bias,  per- 
haps, has  led  us  to  become  the  GBdipus  of  the  Pythagorean 
symbols. 

But  experience  of  men  as  authors  has  led  us  now  to  the 
conclusion,  that  what  formerly  we  considered  as  obscure 
writings,  are  no  deeper  than  a  proverb, — ^not  half  so  deep 
as  one  of  our  symbols.  In  proverbs  and  symbols  there  is 
sometimes  concealed  a  gem  of  great  value,  while  in  those 
writings  the  mystery  is  in  the  confusion  of  language,  and 
not  in  any  remarkable  depth  of  thought.  This  discovery 
only  excited  our  pity  and  contempt.  And  now,  thank 
heaven,  we  are  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  words.  We 
can  tesT  off  the  flimsy  veil  in  which  men  hide  their  ideas, 
and  expose  their  ludicrous  nakedness  to  the  world.  This 
we  consider  a  great  step  towards  the  possession  of  wis- 
dom. 

5.  Simplicity  is  the  companion  of  wisdom,  as  candour 
is  the  associate  of  great  minds.  If  a  writer  be  wise,  sim- 
plicity should  be  the  character  of  his  style.  If  enduring 
works  are  graceful  or  elegant  in  style,  they  will  be  also 
simple.  Simplicity  pleases  in  every  age,  still  pleases,  even 
when  the  style  of  popular  writers  is  fiill  of  figures  and  me- 
taphors ;  because  simplicity  appeals  to  nature,  and  nature 
is  simple.  Though  our  manners  be  artificial,  and  there- 
fore unnatural,  nature  and  simplicity  are  still  the  assumed 
standards  of  taste.  Though  public  writers  walk  on  stilts, 
and  delight  many,  the  mind  loves  to  descend  to  the 
equable  and  easy  habit  of  natural  life ;  as  royalty  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  and  put  off  the  purple. 
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The  eagle,  when  satiated  with  the  light,  lores  to  retire  into 
the  shade.  Nothing  more  delights  a  simple  mind,  doomed 
to  the  stiffness  of  etiquette,  ceremony  and  forms,  than  to 
retire  to  the  ease  of  a  priyate  station. 

6.  There  are  works  of  great  genius  and  learning  known 
to  our  litei^ture,  which  are  forgotten  because  of  their 
style.  They  resemble  a  woman  full  of  virtue,  full  of  wis- 
dom, but  whose  forbidding  aspect  drives  us  away.  There 
are  other  works,  again,  not  possessing  one  tythe  of  their 
merit,  which  flourish  and  are  popular,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  captivating  style.  They  are  like  another  woman, 
who,  with  no  depth  of  wisdom,  or  pretensions  to  learning, 
enchants  us  by  her  manners  and  conversation.  Beauty  of 
style  in  an  author,  is  as  valuable  as  a  sweet  voice  in  a  wo- 
man. The  grace,  elegance,  and  ease  of  a  popular  writer  de- 
light us,  as  these  qualifications  please  us  in  a  woman.  It  is 
the  power  of  manner,  and  that  power  is  sometimes  mighty. 

7.  In  the  particular  of  style,  as  well  as  of  learning,  we 
are  far  behind  our  ancestors.  There  is  a  depth  and  soli- 
dity in  their  works,  powly  compensated  by  the  feeble, 
shallow,  ephemeral  books  of  the  present  age.  Their  style 
is  superior ;  but  this  is  surpassed  by  the  manifestations  of 
thought  and  research,  found  in  their  works.  Authors 
then  were  few  in  comparison,  but  they  were  authors^  and 
not  mere  booh^makers ;  their  minds  teemed  with  ideas, 
and  overflowed  with  classical  learning ;  their  taste  was 
highly  polished,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  charming  grace 
in  their  constant  allusions  to  the  great  works  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  But  the  remarkable  difference  is  in 
the  vigour  of  their  minds,  the  copiousness  and  ease  of 
their  language,  the  depth  and  strength  of  their  thoughts ; 
their  books  resemble  solid,  substantial  buildings  erected 
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for  fatnre  times ;  ours  resemble  houses  hastily  and  care- 
lessly piled  up  for  a  temporary  purpose.  They  are  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  contrasted  with  monuments  of  modem 
architecture ;  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  architecture 
of  the  middle  age,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  present. 

8.  We  have  too  many  writers,  because  all  are  readers. 
The  number  of  books  leare  men  no  leisure  to  think.  This 
may  be  called  the  reading  age ;  it  is  not  certainly  entitled 
to  be  called  a  thinking  era.  We  now  pay  men  to  think 
for  us ;  but  those  we  pay — the  authors — have  no  more 
time  to  think  than  the  readers.  The  demand  on  literary 
talent  is  incessant ;  and  if  the  supply  is  to  be  proportion- 
ate, how  can  the  writers  think  and  digest?  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  original  thought  is  now  almost  unknown ; 
our  books  are  mere  copies,  versions,  or  compilations.  The 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  past  times  have  supplied  an  inex- 
haustible fund  to  modem  writers ;  but  the  gold  has  been 
beaten  so  thin,  that  a  whole  book  is  written  to  illustrate 
one  idea ;  or,  to  use  a  figure,  we  must  now  search  through 
a  bushel  of  chaff  for  one  single  grain  of  com.  Old  books 
are  books  of  thought;  present  books  are  mere  combi- 
nations of  words.  Verbosity  is  as  common  in  writing 
as  loquacity  in  speaking.  We  are  literally  overwhelmed 
with  words ;  we  begin  to  take  the  sound  for  the  sense ;  as 
if  a  mere  ingenious  string  of  lines  in  metre  and  rhyme  can 
constitute  poetry ! 

9.  One  reason  for  this  state  of  things  may  be  assigned 
to  the  hasty  manner  in  which  books  are  now  written.  As 
we  are  better  educated,  better  informed,  and,  in  some 
respects,  more  enlightened  than  our  immediate  ancestors, 
our  literature  should  have  advanced  in  proportion;  where- 
as, it  has  certainly  degenerated,  and  assumed  a  retrograde 
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moYcment.     Not,  perhaps,  because  of  want  of  talent,  or 
want  of  learning,  but  because  of  want  of  patience,  and  of 
labour  bestowed.    The  variety  desired  by  every  one  is  an 
enemy  to  excellence.    As  the  discursive  reader  goes  from 
book  to  book,  so  the  writer  aims  at  the  diversified  talent 
<rf  writing  on  every  subject.     The  dread  of  ignorance  in 
this  age  drives  us  to  know  every  thing, — ^a  little  of  every 
subject ;  than  which  there  can  be  no  greater  enemy  to 
perfection  and  excellence  in  any  one  thing.     It  seems  to 
be  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  can  never  attain  a 
perfect  knowledge  but  of  one  thing  at  a  time ;  this  only  is 
to  be  attained  by  close  attention,  and  by  undivided  study. 
The  most  perfect  mechanic,  the  most  perfect,  indeed,  in 
any  thing,  is  he  who  limits  himself  to  one  single  branch, 
by  which  constant  practice  leads  at  length  to  excellence. 
10.  Those  great  works  of  bygone  times,  which  are  im- 
mortal, as  much  as  any  production  of  man  can  be  so  styled, 
were  the  result  of  sometimes  a  whole  life,  and  always 
the  result  of  indomitable  labour,  excessive  care,  scrupu^ 
lous  accuracy,  deep  inquiry,  and  abundant  learning.      As 
some  writers  make  multifarious  collections  of  other  men's 
thoughts  before  they  become  authors ;  so  these  men  had 
well  stored  their  minds  with  the  chief  excellencies  of  an- 
cient and  modern  learning,  as  well  as  collected  a  variety 
of  thoughts  from  long  reflection.     Thus  is  it  that  their 
works  appear  to  teem  with  fertility ;  they  overflow  with 
rich  and  novel  ideas.     No  doubt,  too,  the  style,  the  lan- 
guage, and  mode  of  expression,  were  formed  from  long 
study  and  patient  practice ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we 
explain  the  luxurious  richness  and  variety  of  their  lan-» 
guage,  and  the  deep  comprehensive  way  in  which  the  styte 
is  sustained  throughout. 
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But,  after  all,  the  secret  is  in  the  length  of  time  ex- 
pended on  those  works.  They  were  not  given  to  the 
world  till  they  had  satisfied  the  taste  of  a  strict  rigid  cri- 
ticism. Perfection  and  haste  are  seldom  found  co-operat- 
ing. The  ease  that  seems  natural  is  acquired;  the  smooth- 
ness that  flows  on  like  a  deep  river,  is  the  result  of  in- 
tense labour  and  care.  In  reading  a  beautiM  poem,  the 
language  and  ideas  seem  to  come  with  spontaneous  har- 
mony and  facility,  as  if  the  genius  of  the  author  had  in- 
spired him  with  all  the  accessories  of  poetry,  as  well  as 
the  sentiments,  the  ideas,  and  the  imagination.  But  if 
we  could  examine  the  original  manuscript,  we  should  find 
it  sdmost  illegible  from  erasures,  and  alterations  of  thoughts 
and  expression, — exhibiting  b&  many  changes  in  the  au- 
thor's mind  while  composing.  The  taste  of  the  true  poet 
is  exquisite,  and  his  work,  or  poem,  must  strictly  conform 
to  it  before  he  can  think  it  has  reached  perfection. 

11.  Genius  gives  the  imagination,  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  originality  of  thought ;  but  the  artificial,  or 
mechanical  part  of  poetry,  is  acquired,  as  language,  style, 
expression,  metre,  and  such  like.  It  is  in  these  accesso- 
ries, that  the  labour,  skill,  and  taste  of  the  poet  are  dis- 
played. 

Genius,  then,  in  its  crude  state,  is  rather  a  capacity 
than  a  power ;  it  may  lie  dormant,  and  be  of  no  use  to  the 
gifted,  unless  it  be  developed;  as  every  faculty  of  the  mind 
must  be,  ere  it  can  efi*ect  any  great  design.  Taste  and  judg-* 
ment  are  peculiarly  improved  by  cultivation ;  so  is  lan- 
guage, and  the  magic  power  of  expression ;  so  is  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  ear,  in  measure  and  intonation ;  and  so  is  the 
mind  itself,  the  great  originator,  by  learning  and  expe- 
rience. 

K 
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ON  AN  ACTIVE  LIFE;  THE  SUMMUM  BONUM ;  AND 

A  DEFENCE  OF  EPICURUS. 


^S^^Ol  Xll^t — Dextrum  pedem  primttm  calceato ;  sinistrum  vero 

primum  laTato. 
Pui  on  the  right  sJ^oe  first ;  and  umuA  the  Uftfootfirtt. 


1.  It  may  be  said  by  those  who  haye  profoundly  read 
and  meditated  on  these  disquisitions,  that  at  length  the 
reil  of  Isis  has  been  uplifted.  One  hundred  Egyptian 
cycles  haye  been  marked  on  the  scroll  of  time,  since  the 
wisdom  of  those  symbols  was  diyulged  in  the  school  of  Py- 
thagoras. For  the  greater  part  of  that  period  haye  they 
been  closed  to  the  mind  of  man :  it  is  only  now-— even  in 
this  generation  of  all  the  least  learned — ^that  the  mystery 
has  been  unfolded,  and  the  true  essence  giyen  to  the  world. 
Through  these  essays  (works  of  labour,  beyond  the  idea  of 
the  ignorant),  all  may  now  be  initiated  into  this  grand 
system  of  ancient  philosophy;  all  may  drink  of  the  sacred 
fountain  of  wisdom,  without  pain  or  penalty.  0  blessed 
generation  !    0  happy  posterity ! 

2.  The  name  of  (Edipus  is  immortal ;  one  signal  effort 
of  skill,  in  solving  the  mystery  of  the  sphinx,  gained  him 
this  honour.  His  success  in  that  great  masterpiece  car- 
ried with  it  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  men.   They 
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who  read  this  symhol,  will  he  equally  surprised  at  our 
solution  of  it.  The  first  part  enjoins  an  active  life ;  the 
second  part  enjoins  us  to  enjoy  life,  without  luxury  or  ef- 
feminate pleasures.  Be  quick  in  doing  good,  hut  slow  in 
self-indulgence.  Let  us  first  consider  our  duties  in  life ; 
and  then  it  is  time  to  attend  to  our  own  comforts  and 
pleasures.  Be  actiye ;  eschew  indolence.  Such  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  a  symbol  that  may  baffle  the  acutest 
intellect  in  these  times. 

3.  Most,  if  not  all  moralists,  now  admit  that  an  actiye 
life  is  the  only  natural  one  to  man.  The  dreams  of  hap- 
piness sought  by  monks,  hermits,  and  solitaires  of  all  kinds, 
hare  yanished  into  thin  smoke.  It  is  not  only  the  duty 
of  man  to  spend  his  life  in  activity ;  but  the  wise  Creator 
has  caused  activity  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure ;  and  has, 
therefore,  stamped  upon  it,  as  it  were,  his  approbation. 
While  idleness,  on  the  contrary,  carries  its  own  pnnish- 
ment  along  with  it;  thus  proving  an  idle  life  to  be  opposed 
to  the  purposes  of  our  creation.  An  active  life  is  the  best 
fnend  of  virtue ;  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  idleness  is 
the  parent  of  mischief.  In  the  world,  virtue  shines  brighter 
amid  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
for,  as  Lord  Bacon  beautifully  remarks, — "  true  virtue  is 
like  precious  odours — ^the  sweeter  the  more  incensed  and 
crushed."  As  the  Spartans  were  not  less  chaste,  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  women  in  puris  naturalibus; 
so  our  power  of  resisting  vice  is  increased  by  mixing  with 
mankind,  and  co-operating  with  them  in  the  business  of 
life.  It  may  be  said  also,  that  man  is  not  made  for  him- 
self alone;  he  is  intended  for  the  social  state,  and  is  bound 
to  Ailfil  its  duties.  He  is  one  among  many;  a  member  of 
one  great  family ;  and  every  thing  relating  to  his  fellow- 
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creatures  should  excite  in  him  a  fellow-feeting*,  and  friendljr 
sympathy. 

The  Christian  religion  has  opened  up  a  far  more  exten- 
sive field  of  active  duties,  than  man  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived in  a  state  of  nature.  Though  monks  have  sought 
the  deep  caverns  of  the  earth ;  there  to  indulge  their  mono- 
mania, or  bemoan  their  guilt,  such  a  life  of  pure  selfish- 
ness is  not  anywhere  countenanced  in  Scripture.  On  the 
contrary,  the  duties  enforced  there  on  man,  in  relation  to 
man,  obviously  require  a  social,  as  well  as  an  active  Kfe. 
Cliaritablenessis  a  Christian  virtue;  brotherly  love  another; 
but  Christian  charity  requires  us  to  seek  for  objects  on 
which  to  dispense  it ;  while  brotherly  love  is  more  than 
an  abstract  affection — ^namely,  mutual  interchange  of  good 
deeds. 

4.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  keenly  sought  after  by  all 
classes.  They  are  not  considered  criminal,  and  therefore 
are  indulged  in  and  enjoyed  without  any  exceptions.  But 
though  this  be  true,  we  must  be  candid  enough  to  admit, 
that  we  have  refinement  in  our  luxuries  and  pleasures. 
There  is  not  that  coarseness  and  brutality  characteristic 
Qf  people  in  ages  less  civilized ;  nor  do  we  carry  our  luxury 
to  that  criminally  extravagant  degree  described  of  the 
Roman  patricians.  Perhaps  ostentation  is,  after  all,  at 
the  root  of  luxury,  in  our  repasts  ;  for  happily  nature  has 
put  a  curb  on  the  appetites  of  men.  The  penalties  of  ex- 
cessive indulgence,  in  this  particular,  are  severely  felt  in 
satiety  and  disgust.  And  this  may  be  remarked,  that 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  daily,  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to 
us :  so  that  the  banquet  that  would  fiercely  excite  the  de-' 
sire  of  a  poor  man,  is  observed  with  apathy  and  indifier- 
ence  by  the  rich.     The  senses  which  afibrd  pleasure,  are 
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by  a  decree  of  nature,  blunted  in  the  intemperate  gratifi- 
cation ;  that  which  gratifies  and  pleases,  when  moderately 
enjoyed,  becomes  loathsome  when  taken  to  excess.  The 
picture  is  still  more  dreadful,  when  intemperance,  as  it 
must  do  in  time,  makes  a  man  loathe  his  yery  life,  and 
takes  away  the  very  capacity  of  enjoyment.  The  most 
luxurious  banquet  to  such  a  wretched  object,  only  excites 
in  him  disgust  and  painful  reflections. 

5.  In  other  pleasures,  thed^ree  of  enjoyment  must  be 
left  to  the  good  sense  and  conscience  of  the  individual.  It 
would  be  folly  and  presumption  to  prescribe  a  rule  to  every 
man.  All  pleasures  not  criminal ;  all  pleasures  not  for- 
bidden, are  innocent  when  temperately  enjoyed.  To  ab- 
stain from  any  thing  that  God  has  given  for  the  happiness 
of  the  creature,  on  a  mere  whim  or  scruple,  is  not  far  from 
impiety.  Whilst  he  has  not  forbidden  man  from  enjoying, 
why  should  man  become  a  lawgiver  to  others  ?  True  phi- 
losophy teaches,  that  innocent  pleasures  are  neither  ene- 
mies of  wisdom  nor  of  virtue.  The  great  evil  is  to  attach 
to  them  too  much  importance ;  to  centre  our  happiness 
in  them ;  to  exalt  them  to  be  the  principal  end  of  life, 
instead  of  the  past-times.  There  are  far  higher  pleasures 
within  our  reach ;  pleasures  more  lasting,  more  substan- 
tial, and  refined,  than  those  pleasures  that  merely  please 
the  senses.  The  pleasures  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  divine  in  comparison. 

Socrates,  ip  opposing  those  who  contended  that  plear- 
sure  is  the  Supreme  Good,  said,  that  though  all  swine  and 
goats  should  accord  in  this  opinion,  yet  he  would  never  be 
persuaded  our  felicity  was  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  cor- 
poreal delights,  as  long  as  intellect  has  dominion  over  all 
things.    Which  would  be  true  if  Pleasure  meant  the  plea- 
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sure  of  sense ;  bnt  Porphyry,  who  quotes  this  opinion  of 
the  great  moralist^  intended  it  to  be  a  shaft  tl^rown  at  the 
system  of  Epicurus. 

6.  The  Summum  Bonum,  or  Chief  Gk>od,  was  a  might  j 
question  of  controrersy  in  ancient  times.    Erery  philoso- 
pher who  founded  a  new  system  had  his  ideal  wise  man— 
a  being  representatiye  of  a  perfect  man.    Agreeing  that 
indiyidual  happiness  was  the  chief  end  of  man,  it  was  a 
question  among  them  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  in  its 
attainment.    The  wise  man  in  each  system  was  the  per- 
sonation of  those  qualities  the  sereral  philosophers  belieyed 
to  be  productive  of  this  great  good.    It  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  wisest  men  would  differ  on  points  of  this 
nature.    They  not  only  differed,  but,  like  the  fiercest  pole- 
mics, waged  war  against  each  other ;  abused,  traduced, 
and  calumniated  each  other.    The  controversy  was  laud- 
able ;  the  heat  with  which  it  was  carried  on  was  ridicu- 
lous.   Some  imagined  that  the  summum  bonum  consisted 
in  tranquillity  of  mind  (no  bad  guess)  ;  some  in  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  and  virtue  (not  far  from  the  truth) ; 
some  in  stoical  indifference  to  pain,  and  all  the  evils  of 
life.    Each  may  have  imperfections ;  but  all  together  they 
would  compose  a  very  tolerable  system.    But  no  philoso- 
pher then  started  up  as  an  Eclectic  in  morals ;  perhaps 
the  very  attempt  would  have  been  scouted  as  an  invasion 
of  property ;  of  primary  rights ;  because  truth  was  very 
little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  desire  of  distinction, 
or  the  honour  as  a  founder  of  a  new  system. 

7.  Epicurus,  who  aspired  to  this  distinction,  in  an  evil 
hour,  produced  a  new  summum  bonum  ;  that  chief  good 
being  Pleasure.  The  appearance  of  a  new  man  on  the 
stage  was  sure  to  be  met  with  hatred  and  abuse ;  so  jeal- 
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oaswere  tliese  philosophers  of  their  popularity ;  but  £pi- 
caroBy  in  ns^ig  a  word  of  such  doubtfiil  signification,  garc 
them  a  handle  for  rehement  attack.  If  he  had  searched 
the  whole  category  of  Greek  words,  he  could  not  hare 
found  another  so  effectual  in  exciting  all  the  bigotry  of 
men  against  him.  It  rallied  eyery  latent  prejudice ;  ar- 
rayed erery  zealot  in  religion  against  him ;  stirred  up  the 
whole  body  of  pseudo-moralists ;  and  an  army  of  this  kind, 
led  on  by  the  heads  of  other  systems,  warmed  by  almost 
personal  hatred,  and  embittered  by  the  prejudices  and 
misrepresentations  of  their  leaders,  proTed  too  much  for 
Epicurus.  He  made  a  gallant  struggle,  but  without  effect. 
He  was  finally  worsted,  and  all  the  concentrated  ridicule 
of  his  enemies  followed  him.  Defence,  explanation,  justi- 
fication,  were  all  in  yain.  So  long  as  the  word  pleasure 
characterized  his  chief  good,  they  would  not  profane  their 
ears  by  listening  to  him. 

8.  Strange  is  it,  marvellously  strange,  that  Epicurus 
has  neyer  recorered  the  effect  of  that  unjust  condemnation. 
Epicurus  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy  haye  been  by- 
words in  the  mouths  of  men  eyer  since ;  though  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Epicurus  personally  was  a  man  of 
unblemished  yirtue ;  and  that  his  doctrines  were  not  such 
as  his  enemies  haye  described  them.  Some  few  haye  made 
the  attempt  to  redeem  his  character ;  but  the  popular  im- 
pression is  too  strong  to  be  effaced,  eyen  after  so  many 
ages. 

9.  The  yery  name  of  Epicurus  has  become  a  type  of 
sensual  pleasure.  It  has  been  incorporated  into  modem 
languages  as  a  word  expressiye  of  refinement  in  corporeal 
pleasures ;  the  falsehood  of  ancient  times  has  thus  been 
adopted  by  all  nations.    "  Who  can  but  pity  the  yirtuous 
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Epicurus,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  who  is  commonly 
c(»iceiyed  to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  in  pleasure  and 
sensual  delights;  and  hath,  therefore,  left  an  infamous 
name  hehind  him  ?*'  Many  place  implicit  reliance  on  au- 
thority, historical  and  religious,  but  here  is  one  infamous 
lie  first  propagated  in  the  rery  times  of  Epicurus,  handed 
down  secula  seculorum, 

10.  The  Stoics  were  his  worst  enemies,  his  bitterest 
persecutors,  his  most  rancorous  calumniators.  They  raised 
against  him  a  kind  of  religious  fanaticism,  though  (blind 
bigots)  their  chief  deity  was  Fate  or  Destiny.  They  pro- 
fessed to  be  pious  ;  they  constituted  themselves  the  guar- 
dians of  virtue ;  they  deemed  themselves  the  friends  of 
truth ;  and  many,  taking  their  professions  as  marks  of 
sincerity,  were  disposed  to  take  the  base  coin  they  circu- 
lated for  gold.  They  were  the  Pharisees  among  ancient 
philo^phers  ;  distinguished  by  the  same  hollow,  hypocri- 
tical professions,  the  same  contempt  of  others,  and  by  the 
same  lofty  opinion  of  themselves. 

"  All  their  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast. 
Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade." 

11.  It  may  be  said,  there  must  be  stronger  reasons 
than  are  here  given  for  the  conduct  of  the  Stoics  to  Epi- 
curus ;  the  only  reasons  we  can  assign  are  those  passions 
which  influence  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  individuals — 
jealousy,  envy,  and  consequent  hatred.  The  school  of 
Epicurus  was  at  first  extremely  popular,  and  bade  fair  to 
seduce  many  of  the  lukewarm  disciples  of  Zeno ;  it  pos- 
sessed a  more  numerous  band  of  followers,  and  was  in- 
creasing in  respect  and  influence  from  day  to  day — ^a  rea- 
son quite  adequate  to  excite  the  rancour  of  the  rival  sect. 

This  painful  fact  was  not  likely,  however,  to  be  ac- 
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knowledged,as  such  a  confession  would  have  weakened  them 
more  and  more ;  nevertheless,  it  was  known,  and  an  effort 
of  some  kind  became  necessary  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
Instead  of  vieing  with  the  Epicureans,  on  the  legitimate 
ground  of  their  doctrinal  differences ;  instead  of  bidding 
for  popularity  by  improving  their  own  system,  or  proving 
its  superiority,  they  set  about  to  proclaim  the  immoral 
tendency  of  the  Epicurean  principles.  This  is  a  mode  of 
attack  easily  comprehended  by  the  vulgar,  and  was  more 
hkely  than  any  other  to  collect  all  the  ill-disposed  and  the 
fanatical  against  him.  It  is  a  mode  of  attack  employed 
often  among  ourselves,  even  though  not  pagans,  to  decry 
the  character  or  popularity  of  a  public  man ;  and  we  see 
how  often  it  is  successful,  though  the  foundation  be  a  naked 
lie. 

Epicurus  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  atheist;  but 
whether  true  or  false,  it  does  not  appear  his  religious 
opinions  entered  into  the  controversy ;  even  if  they  had, 
there  could  be  nothing  more  inconsistent  than  the  Stoics 
attacking  him  on  this  ground ;  because,  though  they  seem 
ostensibly  to  have  acknowledged  a  sort  of  god  in  the  Soul 
of  the  World,  it  is  well  known  they  believed  him  to  be 
subject  to  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  Fate.  Nor  was  it  be- 
cause of  his  irreligion  that  his  name  was  held  in  such  bad 
odour  at  any  time,  but  solely  because  of  the  false  inter- 
pretation of  his  moral  doctrines. 

The  Stoics  are  represented  by  the  formally  pious  part 
of  the  community  :  the  Epicureans  by  those  who  use  rea- 
son in  their  opinions,  and  who  are  the  friends  of  all  ra- 
tional and  innocent  enjoyment. 

12.  Long  after  this  unrighteous  fever  of  persecution 
ceased,  we  find  even  some  of  the  Stoics  doing  justice  to 
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the  memory  of  this  much-abused  philosopher ;  as  Seneca, 
for  example,  who  candidly  confesses  that  Epicurus  taught 
nothing  inconsistent  with  yirtue  and  sound  reason.  Cicero, 
again,  although  he  objects  to  some  of  his  principles,  ex- 
presses for  him  a  marked  personal  esteem,  which  he  would 
not  hare  done  had  the  charges  popularly  received,  through 
the  falsehoods  of  the  Stoics,  been  true.  And  St  Austin, 
who  is  not  likely  to  have  countenanced  any  system  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  even  declares  he  would  have  preferred 
him  to  all  the  men  that  antiquity  can  boast  of,  if  he  had 
believed  there  were  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter, — 
a  doctrine  which  the  Stoics  no  more  admitted  than  Epi- 
curus. If  they  had  made  such  a  doctrine  part  of  their 
system,  they  would  have  proved  themselves  very  bad  logi- 
cians ;  for  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  a  belief  in  the  over-ruling  power 
of  Fate.  This  is  clearly  perceived  by  Lucien,  in  the  Dia- 
logue of  "  The  Cynic  and  Jupiter,^^  in  which  the  philoso- 
pher confounds  the  god,  by  proving  to  him  the  anomaly 
of  Fate,  and  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter ;  and  the  folly  of  mankind  offering 
sacrifices  to  beings  like  Jupiter,  who  confess  they  are  the 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  eternal  Destiny.  Fate, 
therefore,  is  not  only  irreconcileable  with  the  doctrine  al- 
luded to,  but  it  uproots  every  principle  of  religion. 

13.  The  private  life  of  Epicurus,  as  we  have  already 
said,  gave  the  lie  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies. 
The  "  sty  of  Epicurus"  is  an  epithet  they  were  fond  oi^  as 
if  his  life  and  habits  resembled  the  most  impure  and  most 
sensual  of  animals ;  whereas  he  seems  to  have  erred  in 
carrying  the  virtue  of  temperance  and  frugality  to  an  un- 
necessary extent.    He  says  of  himself,  that  he  lived  for 
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twenty  years  on  one  penny  a  day,  which  was  enough  to 
buy  one  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  spring  water ;  with 
such  fare,  he  enyied  not  Jupiter  himself  with  all  his  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia. 

14.  The  great  error,  the  fundamental  error  of  Epicu- 
rus— ^the  cause  of  all  the  obloquy  brought  on  his  name— is 
one  of  common  occurrence  among  projectors  of  new  opinions 
or  new  systems ;  who,  understanding,  as  we  presume,  what 
they  mean,  do  not  condescend  to  enlighten  others.  Flea- 
sure  is  a  word  of  such  yaried  meaning,  that  it  behoved 
him  to  have  given  a  definition  of  it  as  introduced  into  his 
system.  Among  the  vulgar,  as  often  happens  among  the 
religious,  its  sense  is  restricted  to  carnal  enjoyment ;  but 
in  the  Epicurean  sense,  or  philosophical  acceptation,  it 
comprehends  pleasures  of  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  system ;  because  no  other  that  we  know  of 
can  be  equally  comprehensive.  It  is  a  word  which,  to  use 
a  vulgar  expression,  sticks  in  the  throat  of  a  Pharisee;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Stoics,  this  arises  from  a  stupid  igno- 
rance, or  a  willing  misunderstanding.  A  good  Christian 
need  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  word  Pleasure  as  under- 
stood in  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 

15.  Epicurus,  in  opposition  to  the  Cyrenaeans,  who 
placed  the  sovereign  good  in  Motion,  or  an  active  life, 
made  the  happiness  of  man  consist  in  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  ease  of  the  body.  This  tranquillity  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  moderate  use  of  all  his  faculties ;  in  the  temperate 
enjoyment  of  his  legitimate  desires,  appetites,  and  pas- 
sions :  it  results  from  that  concord  of  mind  and  body 
arising  from  a  life  well  spent,  in  which  all  the  senses,  and 
appetites,  and  feelings,  and  desires,  act  in  unbroken  har- 
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mony  with  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  Any  excess 
or  intemperance  in  one  thing  would  destroy  this  harmony, 
because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  wisdom,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  moral  feeling.  To  the  gratification  of  sense, 
nature  has  annexed  pleasure ;  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue,  she  has  also  annexed  pleasure  ; 
and  if  so,  those  pleasures  are  surely  to  be  enjoyed.  In 
brutes,  nature  regulates  the  exercise  of  their  senses  and 
faculties  by  instinct ;  but  man,  to  whom  is  awarded  a 
greater  circle  of  enjoyment,  has  guides  and  monitors  in  his 
own  breast;  and  the  degree  of  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  must 
therefore  be  approved  of  by  the  moral  sense,  and  regu- 
lated by  what  is  agreeable  to  wisdom. 

Happiness,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the  end  of  man's 
existence ;  and  pleasure  is  the  means  to  attain  it.  This 
happiness  can  only  exist  where  there  is  serenity  of  mind. 
There  can  be  no  serenity  of  mind,  if  any  pleasure  is  in- 
dulged in  to  excess ;  or  if  those  pleasures  are  criminal,  or 
unlawflil ;  because  such  pleasures  bring  on  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  desires  and  the  moral  sense.  In  their  enjoy- 
ment there  is  a  sting,  that  cannot  consist  with  the  perfect 
harmony  which  alone  can  give  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Ponder  on  these  three  maxims  of  Epicurus. 

I.  The  acquisition  of  wisdom  is  so  solid  a  good  in  itself, 
that  it  can  never  be  lost. 

II.  The  wise  man  takes  care  to  preserve  the  inexpli- 
cable blessing  of  an  undisturbed  and  quiet  mind ;  even 
amidst  the  groans  and  complaints  that  excess  of  pain  ex- 
torts from  him. 

III.  The  wise  man  ought  never  to  drink  to  excess ; 
neither  must  he  spend  his  nights  in  revelling  and  feasting. 
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ON  PEACE. 


^fimbol  XW. — ^Ignem  gladio  ne  scalpaa. 

Stir  not  up  ^u  fire  with  a  iword. 


1.  A  SWORD  is  the  proper  emblem  of  strife,  or  conten- 
tion ;  and,  in  Sacred  Writ,  is  often  employed  as  a  type,  or 
emblematic  figure,  of  fiery  times,  of  war,  and  ciyil  commo- 
tion. To  stir  up  the  fire  with  a  sword  is,  therefore, 
to  perpetuate  these  evils ;  to  add  fuel  to  flame ;  where 
there  is  passion,  or  anger,  or  hatred,  to  increase  it ;  where 
there  is  an  inclination  to  rest  or  be  at  peace,  to  cry  out, 
"  Let  there  be  no  peace ;''  and,  like  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord, delight  only  in  the  din  of  contention,  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  furious  passion.  For  the  nature  of  an  evil 
spirit  delights  not  in  peace.  Peace  is  essentially  good ; 
it  is  harmony  ;  it  is  music ;  sweet  is  it  on  the  lips  ;  de- 
lightful to  the  holy ;  for  it  is  truly  from  heayen.  But 
anger,  reyenge,  turbulence,  and  joy  in  strife  and  conten- 
tion, or  such  like,  are  not  of  heayen,  or  of  God,  but  of  hell 
and  the  eyil  one.  They  are  demons  or  deformed  crea- 
tures, that  rise  from  the  pit  of  perdition,  to  be  looked  upon 
only  with  horror  and  disgust ;  as  we  regard  the  shadowy 
beings  of  Milton's  creation — Sin  and  Death,  and  their 
hideous  offspring.     Among  the  ancients,  they  were  per- 
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Bonated  under  the  name  of  Furies ;  beings  sent  forth  by 
fate  to  fulfil  her  inexorable  decrees ;  beings  devoid  of  all 
sentiments  of  pity,  or  feelings  of  remorse.  Creatures  of 
this  nature,  created  by  the  imagination  and  poetical  ge- 
nius of  Greece,  had  their  being  in  the  personation  of  evil 
passions  found  in  the  human  breast;  and  their  indifference 
to  the  calls  of  pity  and  humanity ;  their  headlong  fury 
and  zeal,  in  executing  their  respectiye  oflSces,  were  only 
analogies  drawn  from  the  impetuosity,  the  recklessness, 
and  the  fury,  of  human  passions. 

2.  There  are  many  who  cannot  bear  peace ;  who  de- 
light in  perpetuating  discord  and  strife.  We  may  call  out 
Peace,  Peace,  but  they  will  hare  no  peace ;  its  heayenly 
tranquillity  cannot  be  felt,  or  enjoyed,  or  appreciated,  by 
natures  that  hare  more  pleasure  in  making  a  hell  on  earth 
than  a  heayen.  It  is  only  the  good  that  can  fully  loye 
peace ;  who  can  fully  enjoy  its  blessed  influence ;  and  who 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters ;  for  in  haying  peace  on 
earth,  howeyer  mixed  and  impure,  they  are  sensible  of  a 
foretaste  of  that  peace  and  tranquillity  in  a  future  life,  the 
lot  of  the  weary  trayeller  through  this  world.  Here  it  is 
a  finite  and  comprehensible  pleasure,  which  all  may  feel 
and  enjoy ;  but  no  man  can  tell  or  describe  the  pleasures 
of  that  peace  hereafter,  which  we  may  emphatically  say 
passes  all  understanding.  Heayen  is  described  to  us  as 
a  state  of  peace ;  and  what  higher  attraction  can  it  haye, 
to  those  who  look  upon  life  here  as  a  weary  pilgrimage  of 
the  soul  towards  Zion,  or  the  heayenly  place  of  rest  and 
peace  ?  "0  God !"  they  may  exclaim,  "  let  us  partici- 
pate in  this  peace ;  in  that  measure  of  peace  afibrded  to 
man  on  earth ;  the  better  to  prepare  him  for  fully  enjoy- 
ing the  pea<5e  which  passes  the  understanding  of  man  in 
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heayen.  When  we  look  up  on  high,  and  heboid  the  im- 
press of -thy  power  on  the  starry  firmam^it,  we  feel  some 
tokens  of  peace,  not  known  on  earth.  In  reflecting  on 
thy  presence  everywhere ;  in  empty  space ;  or  in  the  plar 
notary  world ;  or  amid  the  glories  of  nature ;  we  can  behold 
no  marks  of  that  wild  turbulence  or  hateful  din,  which 
points  out,  and  indicates,  the  footsteps  of  man.'* 

The  only  moments  of  peace  we  can  find  here,  are  those 
moments  scantily  allowed  to  man,  when,  by  the  spiritu- 
ality of  his  better  nature,  he  shuts  out  from  the  soul  the 
doings  of  the  external  world,  and  becomes  obliyious  to  the 
rery  existence  of  mankind ;  to  the  cares  of  life ;  and  erery 
day  occurrences  of  Ufe ;  and  betakes  himself  to  a  kind  of 
ecstatic  contemplation  on  God,  and  the  works  of  QoA. 
Eren  of  those  delightful  moments  of  solitude  and  heayenly 
meditation,  which  we  snatch  firom  time  to  deyote  to  eter- 
nity, man  would  depriye  us,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  the 
acquisition  of  pleasure ;  if  we  were  not  to  fly  from  the 
world,  and,  with  zealous  and  forethought  design,  shut  our- 
selres  out  from  it. 

3.  As  true  religion  is  the  cause  of  peace  to  the  human 
soul,  so  is  it  the  cause  of  peace,  concord,  and  happiness, 
to  eyery  family.  True  religion  (or  the  spirit  of  religion, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  professed  religion  of  the  world) 
is  essentially  the  cause  of  peace ;  because  it  moderates  the 
passions  of  man ;  purifies  his  thoughts ;  elevates  his  medi- 
tations ;  makes  him  lore  goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own 
sake;  and,  finally,  endows  him  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  At  the  same  time, 
it  seems  to  harmonize  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  emo- 
tion of  the  heart ;  allays  every  discordance  which  tends  to 
disturb  the  universal  calm ;  inspires  love  to  all  men,  and 
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therefore  checks,  or  destroys,  the  feeling  of  hatred  to  any ; 
and  haying  God,  as  always  present,  through  the  influence 
of  true  religion,  he  thinks  and  acts  as  if  Gfod  were  always 
risible,  and  guides  his  thoughts  and  actions  by  His  pleasure 
or  displeasure. 

4.  True  religion  being  the  cause  of  peace ;  peace  be- 
tokens in  man  the  existence  of  true  religion.  Therefore, 
when  we  find  a  man  who  makes  religion  an  occasion  for 
excitement ;  when  it  agitates  his  soul  as  human  passions 
do ;  and  partakes  of  their  violence  and  inconsistency ;  we 
may  doubt  whether  he  is  under  the  influence  of  true  re- 
ligion. Let  us  beware  of  the  same  deception,  or  snare,  in 
ourselves ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  believe  we  have 
religion  in  our  souls,  when  we  have  only  a  sentiment  called 
religion. 

5.  The  same  peace  we  court  at  home,  let  us  carry  out 
when  we  go  into  the  world,  and  mix  with  men.  In  all  our 
actions,  and  even  in  our  modes  of  speech  and  manners,  let 
us  shew  what  spirit  possesses  us.  We  must  be  calm  and 
conciliatory,  never,  in  any  case,  descending  to  personal 
quarrels  or  animosities.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  wise 
proverb  of  Solomon — A  soft  answer  tameth  away  wrath. 

As  the  intelligence  and  determination  of  the  human  eye 
is  said,  by  travellers,  to  awe  and  subdue  the  fiercest  of  wild 
animals  ;  so  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  more  effectual 
enemy  to  rage  and  passion  in  others,  than  calmness  and 
command  of  temper  in  ourselves. 

6.  If  others  will  stir  up  the  fire  with  a  sword,  let  us 
not  imitate  their  example.  It  is  a  pleasure  (if  it  can  be 
called  one)  which  appears  to  partake  of  much  the  same 
character  as  that  pleasure  which  the  devil  is  said  to  en- 
joy when  he  sees  a  soul  fall  from  virtue,  and  revolt  from 
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hearen :  in  its  prospectire  happiness  he  has  no  interest ; 
but  in  its  eternal  misery,  the  consequence  of  sin,  he  re- 
joices. All  those  fierce  elements  of  discord,  arising  from 
passion ;  the  noise  and  tumult  of  contention ;  the  rage  of 
anger ;  and  mouldering  fire  of  hate ;  the  indulgence  of  ma- 
lice, and  gnawing  desire  of  revenge ;  are  emotions  and  pas- 
sions in  which  he  ever  delights. 
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ibfilttiol  Xl^l* — Ollffi  vestigium  in  cinere  confundito. 

Leavt  no  mark  of  the  pot  in  the  ashes. 


1.  Under  familiar  expressions  of  this  kind,  we  have  a 
system  of  the  most  excellent  morals ;  rules  of  life  and  con- 
duct most  yaluable ;  rudely  conveyed,  indeed,  but  not  less 
useful ;  the  offspring  of  a  great  and  original  mind.  The 
finest  gems  in  nature  are  often  found  encrusted  with  an 
opaque  coyering,  which  conceals  their  purity  and  brilliance. 
Some  of  the  most  delicious  fruit  can  only  be  discovered  by 
breaking  the  outer  rind.  We  often  find  virtue  and  ho- 
nesty dwelling  in  a  body  so  deformed,  as  to  be  considered 
a  freak  of  nature.  Under  this  symbol  of  the  Samian  phi- 
losopher is  concealed  a  pearl  beyond  all  price ;  more  to  be 
coveted  than  any  of  all  the  gems  and  precious  stones  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

"  He  commands,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  to  deface 
the  print  of  a  cauldron  in  the  ashes,  after  it  hath  boiled, 
which  strictly  to  observe  were  condemnable  superstition ; 
but  hereby  he  covertly  adviseth  us  not  to  persevere  in  an- 
ger, but  after  our  choler  hath  boiled,  to  retain  no  impres- 
sion thereof." 

2.  Anger  is  a  natural  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and 
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haying  been  intended,  no  doubt,  for  wise,  ufieftd,  presenr- 
ing  purposes,  it  cannot  be  eyil,  em  generisy  but  good  and 
necessary.  But  when  it  is  permitted  to  rage  uncontrol- 
led, then  it  becomes  an  evil ;  because  it  is  not  giyen  to  be 
the  tyrant  or  master,  but  the  slare  or  seryant,  of  the  rea- 
son and  will.  As  the  arm  is  giyen  by  which  to  exert  the 
physical  energies  of  the  body,  acting  subseryiently  to  the 
will ;  so  anger  is  a  mere  agent  or  instrument  to  carry  out 
and  Ailfil  the  mental  energies. 

3.  The  precept  does  not  require  us  to  destroy  or  root 
out  the  passion  God  has  giyen  us,  as  if  he  had  placed  a 
serpent  in  our  bosom ;  but  only  to  restrain,  curb  it,  and 
indulge  no  malice ;  and  in  this  he  adopts  a  more  tempe- 
rate, and  therefore  wiser  course  than  Zeno  and  the  Stoics, 
whose  absurd  zeal  and  impracticable  professions  ended  in 
the  unnatural  tenets  and  extrayagant  practices  of  Fyrrho 
and  others.  This  as  well  as  other  passions  are  designed 
to  impel  us  to  action ;  for  without  them,  the  mind  would 
fall  asleep,  and  succumb  into  lethargy  and  indolence.  They 
try  the  yigour  and  strength  of  the  mind  itself,  in  the  act  of 
subduing  and  controlling  them ;  and  we  can  haye  no  better 
mark  of  true  wisdom,  and  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  than 
in  the  strict  obedience  of  the  passions  to  the  will. 

4.  Horace  calls  anger  a  short  madness — "  Ira  furor 
hrevis  estf^  that  is,  when  it  assumes  the  tyrant,  and  acts 
superior  to  the  judgment  and  the  will ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  rather  to  be  called  rage  than  anger.  To  be  under 
the  passion  of  ianger,  is  not  always  to  be  mad,  for  madness 
implies  want  of  reason ;  whereas  we  may  be  angry  without 
being  in  a  rage,  and  may  be  justified  in  being  angry  in  a 
good  cause,  or  for  a  good  reason ;  as  in  being  indignant  at 
an  injury  designedly  done  to  us ;  as  in  feeling  indignation 
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at  vice,  or  the  wicked  conduct  of  men,  who,  to  gratify  their 
passions,  will  plnnge  others  into  misery. 

5.  But  we  are  commanded  not  to  persevere  in  our 
anger,  but  to  forget  and  forgive  the  cause  of  it ;  not  to 
indulge  lasting  hatred  to  the  evil  doer,  but  to  the  vice  or 
crime.  Forgiveness  of  injury  is  the  truest  mark  of  mag- 
nanimity; there  is  more  of  the  divine  than  the  earthly 
nature  in  it,  more  of  God  than  of  man.  Christian  morals 
demand  a  greater  sacrifice ;  for  they  require  us  to  forgive 
even  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  in  spite  of  all  their  malice, 
and  even  to  love  them,  that  is,  to  do  them  all  the  good  we 
can,  let  them  injure  us  never  so  much,  and  so  heap  living 
coals  of  fire  on  their  head. 

6.  If  a  man  would  be  miserable,  there  is  no  more  efiec- 
tual  way  we  know  of,  than  to  indulge  malice  and  the  de- 
sire of  revenge.  These  debasing  passions  take  possession 
of  the  mind,  to  the  injury  of  every  good  emotion,  and  cor- 
rode like  rust  on  metals.  Long  indulged,  they  will  at 
length  develope  their  odious  marks  on  the  face,  and  expose 
to  all  the  world  what  we  might  be  most  anxious  to  conceal; 
for  often  the  most  malicious  minds  make  the  greatest  pre- 
tensions to  equanimity,  or  at  least  to  indifference.  They 
sour  the  temper,  destroy  every  feeling  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence to  our  species;  make  us  objects  of  pity  or  disgust 
to  all  the  world,  to  be  shunned  by  our  dearest  friends  or 
relations;  and  their  existence  manifestly  proclaims  to  man- 
kind that,  whatever  be  our  professions,  the  Christian  spirit 
can  have  no  place  in  our  minds.  We  shall  live  despised, 
and  go  hence  without  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

"  Iram  qui  vincit,  hostem  superat  maximum.'* 
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J^fiVllol  XVil*— HomJnibus  onus  simul  impcnendum,  non  detnhendum. 

Help  men  to  burden,  but  not  to  xanbwrden  themtelaet. 


Interpretatio. — "  We  ought  not,"  says  Dacier,  "  to 
help  men  who  lire  in  laziness  and  luxury,  but  incline  them 
to  pass  their  days  in  labour,  and  in  the  exercise  of  virtue; 
and  to  impose  on  them  more  toilsome  and  harder  tasks, 
the  farther  they  advance  in  the  ways  of  perfection.  This 
is  the  sense  St  Jerome,  in  his  Apology,  has  giyen  this 
symbol. — '  Oneratis  supponendum  onusj  deponentibus  non 
communicanduni ;  id  est,  ad  virtutem  incedentibua  augen- 
daprcBcepta,  tradentes  se  otio  reliqiiendoa.^" 

1.  To  stimulate  or  encourage  men  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  is  especially  the  province  of  the  moral  writer ;  for, 
by  the  study  of  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  of  man- 
kind in  society,  he  has  discovered,  that  in  the  love  and 
practice  of  virtue  consists  the  true  happiness  and  good  of 
man.  The  happiness  of  man,  as  an  individual,  is  secured 
by  virtue ;  whilst  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general  is 
augmented  by  it.  That  peace  of  mind  (the  very  essence 
of  happiness)  flowing  from  an  honest  life,  virtuous  conduct, 
which  every  man  acknowledges,  is  carried  out  into  the 
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great  world,  or  ocean  of  life,  as  riyers  ran  and  mingle  in 
the  sea.  What  promotes  the  welfare  of  man,  must  always 
be  an  object  of  paramount  importance ;  there  is  nothing 
on  which  this  welfare  more  depends  than  on  rirtue ;  yet 
strange  is  it,  that  men  seek  out  for  themselres  other  chan- 
nels, new  sources  of  happiness,  and  prefer  the  illusions  of 
pleasure,  fleeting  and  temporary,  to  the  substantial  and 
abiding  happiness  growing  from  the  lore  and  practice  of 
yirtue.  And  can  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  human 
life  being  a  scene  of  misery  and  bitter  disappointment? 
He  who  prefers  artificial  to  natural  pleasures,  in  the  gra- 
tification of  sense,  shall  soon  find,  to  his  cost,  that  he  has 
entailed  upon  himself  a  long  list  of  maladies  and  physical 
evils,  amongst  which  even  natural  pleasures,  however  simple, 
cannot  be  enjoyed.  So  he  who,  for  a  season,  places  his 
happiness  in  any  one  of  the  many  phantoms  which  men 
madly  pursue,  shall,  in  due  time,  become  convinced  of 
what  the  moralist  could  have  wisely  taught  him,  in  the 
opening  and  spring  of  his  career.  Generally,  however, 
man  is  too  stifT-necked  to  bend  his  mind  to  the  cold  dic- 
tates of  prudence  and  wisdom,  especially  in  the  day  of 
youth  and  of  passion ;  and  hence  he  leaves  it  to  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  the  future,  to  teach  him  the  lesson  of 
the  past.  In  the  moments  of  calm  reflection,  after  the 
storm  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  one  sad  truth  shall  become  ob- 
vious to  his  mind, — ^namely,  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  a  virtuous  life  over  one  of  pleasure.  Out  of  all  the 
pleasures  he  has  enjoyed,  on  which  he  staked  his  happi- 
ness ;  for  which,  perhaps,  he  sacrificed  virtue  and  reputa- 
tion ;  for  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  forfeited  his  soul ;  no- 
thing remains, — not  a  wreck  or  shadow  remains.  What- 
ever he  may  recall,  by  the  fiat  of  memory,  affords  no  agree- 
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able  pleasure  to  the  mind,  no  satis&ction  to  the  soul ;  be- 
cause sucli  pleasures  as  depend  on  the  organs  of  sense,  are 
only  felt  in  the  moment  of  gratification,  and  are  nothing 
when  past  and  gone.  It  is,  therefore,  that  the  man  of 
pleasure  (not  necessarily  criminal  pleasure)  resembles  the 
prodigal  spendthrift,  who,  in  the  gratifications  of  life, 
exhausts  his  means,  and  at  last  has  nothing  left  in  exchange 
for  his  fortune.  The  pleasures,  dearly  purchased,  are  no 
more,  and  when  once  gone  they  are  yalueless,  and  must 
again  be  paid  for  to  be  enjoyed.  All  that  such  charac- 
ters have  bequeathed  to  them  are  repentance,  remorse,  self- 
reproach  ;  in  many  cases  cureless  maladies  of  mind  and 
body,  and  in  all  cases  a  wreck  of  life  to  be  spent  in  misery 
and  disappointment. 

2.   "  Look  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this.*'    What 
is  Virtue,  so  highly  prized  by  the  good  t    Is  it  a  mere 
word ;  or  is  it  really  a  substantial  good  ?     Is  it  only  a 
name  by  which  to  rally  the  forces  of  bigotry  or  enthusiasm? 
Virtue  we  may  define  to  be  the  deyelopment,  or  outward 
manifestation,  of  the  good.    Goodness  is  in  the  soul  pas- 
sive; virtue  is  goodness  in  its  actiye  state;  operating 
upon  the  mind  first,  and  then  impelling  to  outward  action 
on  mankind, — on  the  world  external.    It  seeks  the  hap- 
piness of  the  creature  by  inspiring  pure  and  lofty  emo- 
tions ;  inculcating  moral  precepts ;  weeding  out  sin  and 
every  degree  of  wickedness ;  and  displays  itself  in  gene- 
rosity of  feeling,  and  in  beneyolence  to  all.    It  seeks  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  the  indiyidual,  by  setting  up  in 
his  mind  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate  his  actions, 
and,  in  conformity  with  which,  his  happiness  can  alone  be 
secured. .  Virtue  is  an  actiye  principle,  like  religion,  and 
18  eyer  bewailing  the  conduct  of  mankind.    It  is  ready  to 
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do  willing  service  to  every  one,  and  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. "  Nulli  prtBclusa  virtue  est,^^  says  Seneca  elegantly, 
"  omnibus  patet;  omnes  admittit;  omneainvitat;  ingenuos, 
libertinos,  servos,  reges  et  eocules  ;  non  digit  domum,  nee 
censum ;  nvdo  homine  contenta  est :  Virtue  has  no  par- 
tial favours  or  exclusions ;  she  is  open  to  all ;  she  admits 
all ;  she  invites  all ;  she  asks  no  wealth  or  ancestry ;  but 
she  asks  the  man,  the  master,  and  the  slave ;  the  cottager 
and  his  lord ;  the  sovereign  and  the  exile/' 

3.  Virtue  is  said  to  be  its  own  reward ;  because  the 
practice  of  it  brings  that  which  men  are  eagerly  in  pursuit 
of — happiness.  And  thus  sensible  of  the  incalculable  bless- 
ings she  confers,  she  generously  and  kindly  desires  all  to 
participate ;  or,  as  Seneca  says,  "  like  fire,  it  seeks  to  turn 
all  things  into  itself."  It  is  the  only  true  philosopher's 
stone;  for  it  transmutes  whatever  it  touches  into  gold. 
It  is  the  only  eliadr  vitce  ;  for  whilst  it  preserves  us  here, 
and  cures  us  of  all  mental  distempers,  it  will  pass  with  us 
hence,  and  be  our  consolation  for  ever.  It  constitutes  the 
only  mark  of  distinction  between  one  man  and  another 
worth  observing ;  for  all  other  marks  are  accidental  or  con- 
ventional, but  this  only  is  real  and  specific.  According  to 
the  excellent  maxim  of  Juvenal,  "  virtue  is  the  only  true 
nobility ;"  it  instantly,  by  the  sov^eignty  of  heaven,  en- 
nobles the  possessor,  and  gives  him  a  rank  containing  the 
honours  conferred  by  earthly  monarchs.  In  truth,  in  con- 
nection with  religion,  we  are  told  it  shall  hereafter  confer 
upon  him  a  crown  of  glory,  and  so  far  exalt  him  above  those 
monarchs  who  have  earthly  rank  and  honours  to  bestow. 

4.  The  excellency  and  admirable  quality  of  virtue  con- 
sists in  this,  that  all  its  positive  acts  are  accompanied  by 
the  most  delightful  emotions ;  and  even  the  very  reflection 
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on  them  creates  pleasure  that  maybe  recalled  at  will. 
Hence,  what  difference  between  it  and  the  so-called  plea- 
sure of  the  world,  which  we  have  already  remarked,  does 
not  leaye  any  trace  behind !    On  the  contrary,  what  marks 
remain  of  the  pleasures  of  life  are  often  to  be  lamented,  as 
satiety  and  disgust ;  disease  and  associating  affliction ;  re- 
morse and  consequent  melancholy.    But  in  virtue  there  is 
no  satiety,  for,  as  Bacon  says  of  the  love  of  knowledge,  sa- 
tisfaction and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable.  In 
this  distinction  between  pleasure  and  virtue,  God  may  be 
said  to  have  stamped  on  them  their  genuine  intrinsic  value; 
so  that  if  this  be  true,  no  excuse  is  left  to  us  for  preferring 
the  base  to  the  pure  coin.    No  man,  with  common  sense, 
can  deny  that  besides  this  there  are  many  other  attes- 
tations to  the  excellence  of  virtue  and  worthlessness  of 
pleasure,  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  only  the  fool  would 
choose  the  one  in  preference  to  the  other.    It  is  not  be- 
cause this  is  a  doubtfiil  question,  as  matters  of  opinion  are, 
that  most  men  run  after  the  phantom  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  because  man  is  so  weak,  and  foolish,  and  un- 
reflecting, that,  in  most  cases,  he  acts  without  reason,  by 
impulse  or  by  passion,  and  embraces  the  present  pleasure, 
or  gratifies  the  existing  emotion,  or  yields  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  prevailing  passion,  or  the  rude  calls  of  sense, 
without  any  regard  to  consequences.    The  bulwarks  of 
virtue,  having  once  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  pleasure,  are 
broken  down  by  this  insidious  enemy ;  while  the  mind  is 
led  on,  from  step  to  step,  till  it  plunges  into  all  the  depths 
and  callousness  of  crime. 

5.  In  our  efforts  towards  perfection,  there  are  many  at 
all  times  disposed  to  ridicule  every  attempt  to  reach  a 
standard  beyond  human  attainment,  as  if  we  had  as  hopc- 
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less  and  painfiil  a  task  to  perform  as  Sysipphus  with  his 
stone,  or  Ixion  with  his  wheel.  There  are  many  who  de- 
spise the  disinterested  and  laudable  exertions  of  the  loyer 
of  knowledge,  because  they  can  see  no  substantial  benefit 
follow  as  a  reward ;  and  they  are  always  inclined  to  dis- 
courage the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  philosopher,  as  others 
are  disposed  to  deprecate  the  efforts  of  men  after  the  good. 
Those  would  rather  take  off  the  burden  than  put  one  on  ; 
and  they  try  to  persuade  us  to  make  life  easy  and  pleasant, 
making  no  attempts  themselves  beyond  the  mere  negation 
of  abstaining  from  evil. 

Now,  although  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  may  be 
far  beyond  human  reach,  still  it  behoves  us  to  come  as 
nigh  to  it  as  we  are  able ;  and  when  we  see  any  one  bur- 
dening himself  with  duties,  practical  virtues,  or  moral  ob- 
ligations ;  or  when  we  are  so  inclined  to  tax  ourselves,  let 
us  not  swerve  nor  discourage  them,  because  some  may  look 
coldly  on  our  zeal,  or  ridicule  our  exertions.  The  task 
may  be  great,  may  demand  all  our  zeal  and  attention ;  but 
let  us  not  be  put  from  it ;  and  if  in  any  case  we  behold 
another  struggling  up  the  hill,  or  carrying  a  load  which  can 
hardly  be  borne,  let  us  charitably  act  the  part  of  the  Sa- 
maritan, and  lend  him  our  aid  and  countenance. 

6.  Again,  when  we  find  a  good  and  humble  spirit,  fuU 
of  zeal  and  simplicity,  toiling  after  what  is  good ;  sacri- 
ficing much  for  the  acquisition  of  this  great  object ;  ex- 
posing himself,  as  Paul  did,  to  perils  by  land  and  perils 
by  sea,  for  the  good  cause  he  has  at  heart ;  robbing  him- 
self of  pleasure  and  ease  for  virtue's  sake,  let  us  not  in  an 
evil  hour  disburden  him  by  any  allurement  or  seduction ; 
or,  by  adulation,  engender  in  his  mind  any  feelings  of  self- 
love  or  self-applause,  as  if  he  had  done  all  that  could  be 
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required  of  him ;  for  nothing  is  so  dangerons,  in  the  practice 
of  yirtne,  as  self-righteousness,  or  the  complacency  of  mind 
caused  by  the  flattery  of  mankind.  It  often  happens  that 
we  find,  in  religious  characters,  a  degree  of  orerweening 
conceit  not  consistent  with  their  profession,  which  at  length 
leads  to  works  of  pure 'supererogation  that  terminate  in 
extravagance  or  fanaticism.  The  cause  of  this  rests  in 
self-applause,  or  originates  in  the  flattery  of  others ;  who, 
through  this  weakness  of  our  nature,  find  the  readiest  way 
to  gain  their  ends. 

7.  Many  lire  and  die  without  leaving  any  trace  or  me- 
morial of  their  existence.  They  go  out  like  a  lamp  and 
are  no  more  heard  of.  The  earth  closes  upon  them  and 
they  are  forgotten,  as  if  they  had  never  been.*  While  they 
lived  they  may  have  done  no  evil ;  but  not  one  single  act 
of  goodness  can  be  attributed  to  them.  They  would  take 
no  burden  on  themselves  in  the  smallest  things ;  nor  would 
they  suffer  others  to  put  a  burden  on  them,  as  if  life  were 
a  mere  negation,  in  which  a  man  is  not  called  upon  to  do 
good  or  to  practise  virtue.  But  happily  there  are  others, 
truly  god-like,  who,  even  with  every  enticement  to  pamper 
themselves,  and  with  every  seduction  to  selfishness  and  ease, 
devote  their  whole  life  to  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  are  ever  active  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
hardly  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  at  peace  till  death  snatches 
them  away.  Such  characters  command  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  men ;  because  nothing  is  so  rare  as  self-denial 
and  disinterestedness ;  nothing  so  common  as  selfishness. 

*  "  Some  when  they  die,  die  all ;  their  mouldering  clay, 
Is  but  an  emblem  of  their  memories. 
•    The  space  quite  closes  up  thro'  which  they  pass'd." 
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ON  THE  PASSION  OP  REVENGE ;  THE  VIRTUE  OF 
FORTITUDE ;  AND  ON  DUELLING. 


JbSmllOl  XCTH.— Ne  erythinum  edito. 

Eat  not  the  gurnet. 


1.  In  that  celebrated  city  of  politeness  and  learning 
— Athens  ;  the  glory  of  the  world ;  seat  of  arts ;  of  litera- 
ture ;  of  refinement ;  safeguard  of  liberty ;  home  of  pa- 
triotism ;  whose  wisdom  and  learning,  and  bright  examples 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  still  afiect  the  taste,  and  in- 
fluence the  thoughts  of  men — ^the  art  of  solving  enigmas 
was  a  proof  of  a  liberal  education.  Athenseus  relates,  that 
it  was  customary  to  impose  a  certain  penalty  on  those  who 
failed  in  the  solution  of  an  enigma ;  which  penalty  was  to 
drink  a  goblet  of  wine.  But  we  are  not  told  whether  this 
was  to  stimulate  the  faculty  concerned  in  the  process,  or 
to  act  as  an  oblivious  draught  wherein  to  drown  the  shame, 
or  to  forget  the  misfortune. 

We  deem  this  a  proper  occasion  to  throw  out  these 
hints,  that  we  may  recall  the  reader's  mind  to  our  own 
success  in  the  art  of  unriddling  mysteries,  and  solving 
enigmas.  Though  the  attic  penalty  of  failure  be  in  our 
estimation  no  penalty  at  all,  but  an  encouragement  to 
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greater  exertion,  we  rather  covet  the  compliment  offered 
to  success. 

2.  For  reasons  unknown,  it  is  said  the  gurnet  was  an 
emblem  of  blood ;  and,  it  is  inferred,  the  symbol  signifies 
that  we  ought  to  avoid  the  passion  of  revenge,  and  on  no 
occasion  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature.  Be  it  right, 
or  be  it  wrong,  the  injunction  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
truly  moral,  and  more  truly  Christian.  In  that  religion 
no  passion  of  our  nature  is  more  repudiated,  than  revenge 
and  hatred  to  our  enemies.  If  we  are  there  commanded 
to  forgive  and  love  our  enemies,  and  do  them  good,  and 
bless  them,  surely  the  desire  of  revenge  can  in  no  way  be 
consistent  with  such  a  divine  and  exalted  state  of  feeling, 
as  conduces  to  that  end.  But  even  in  a  less  sublime  sense, 
if  we  examine  the  nature  of  this  passion  in  relation  to 
man's  moral  and  social  condition  in  society,  we  shall  find 
common  sense  and  right  reason  to  enforce  upon  us  the 
evils  attending  such  passions,  not  only  to  others,  but  chiefly 
to  ourselves.  For  revenge,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  unlike 
the/wror  brevis,  or  short  madness  of  anger,  has  not  a  tem- 
porary effect,  exploding  on  its  object  and  there  ending ; 
but  continues  to  irritate  the  temper,  and  rankle  in  the 
soul.  Not  only  is  it  anger,  protracted  hatred,  always  ef- 
fervescing and  smouldering  in  the  breast ;  but  it  is  hatred 
"  nursed  to  keep  it  warm,"  united  to  a  vehement  desire 
of  injuring  the  object  of  it.  With  such  a  "  serpent  in  our 
bosom,"  how  can  we  hope  for  happiness  or  peace  of  mind  ? 
The  passion  of  revenge,  like  some  other  passions,  is  blind 
to  the  consequences ;  it  overrules  the  reason,  and  rules 
supreme  over  the  will ;  it  acts  by  its  own  innate  force,  in- 
stinct, or  determination ;  and  pants  for  relief  or  satisfac- 
tion without  any  prospective  view  of  the  evil  or  the  good 
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that  may  ensue.  Therefore  it  seems  to  centre  in  itself ; 
act  of  itself ;  judge  for  itself,  without  appeal  or  deference 
to  what  may  be  called  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
mind — treason  and  judgment ;  whose  high  o£Eice  is  to  curb, 
direct,  and  OTerrule  the  passions,  desires,  and  appetites  of 
men.  Whether,  then,  shall  we  choose  to  be  the  victims 
of  passion,  hurried  on  in  a  blind  course  of  action,  or  the 
seryants  of  the  reason  and  judgment  ? 

3.  Berenge  is  called  by  Bacon  a  kind  of  wild  justice. 
It  is  a  strong  passion  in  all  barbarous  countries,  where 
each  indiyidual  is,  of  necessity,  judge  and  executioner  in 
one.  Though  in  some  cases  justice  may  be  on  the  side  of 
revenge,  how  can  it  be  always  insured  ?  He  who  judges 
and  punishes,  at  the  same  time  keeping  strictly  to  the  rule 
of  justice,  possesses  more  calmness  of  temper  than  we  can 
rationally  attribute  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  men.  If 
the  revenger  inflicts  a  penalty  more  severe  than  the  offence 
he  has  received,  he  acts  unjustly ;  and  this  will  often  be 
the  case,  because,  according  to  the  definition  of  revenge, 
it  does  not  wait  calmly,  and  deliberate  on  the  amount  of 
punishment  due  to  an  offence,  but  acts  without  forethought 
or  reason.  The  motive  is  really  what  constitutes  the  guilt 
of  an  offender ;  the  offence  may  be  one  of  pure  accident ; 
the  offender,  therefore,  innocent  of  the  wish  to  injure ;  but 
revenge,  quick,  rash,  and  resolute  in  its  nature,  draws  no 
such  refined  distinctions.  Among  barbarous  people  the 
offence  is  estimated  by  the  injury,  and  the  punishment 
speedily  follows,  without  regard  to  any  considerations  that 
would  weigh  with  men  in  a  more  civilized  state. 

4.  Bevenge  is  often  inspired  by  a  false  or  pretended 
courage.  Man  easier  bears  the  charge  of  want  of  virtue, 
than  want  of  courage.    He  might  not  have  the  power  to 
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contrd  one  single  passion  of  Ids  natnre,  and  would,  there- 
f<Mre,  be  weak  and  cowardly,  in  the  highest  sense ;  yet  he 
wodd  rather  die  than  not  reyenge  an  insnlt,  dreading,  as 
worse  than  death,  to  be  ranked  among  cowards.  This 
leads  ns  briefly  to  analyse  the  yirtne  called  courage,  and 
thereby  clear  np  some  discrepancies  that  exist,  which  re- 
quire to  be  examined  and  explained.  There  is  moral 
courage,  or  fortitude ;  and  physical  courage.  The  one  is 
an  admirable  yirtue,  pure,  exalted,  self-denying;  to  be 
found  in  magnanimous  minds  only ;  the  other  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  yirtue,  depending  as  much  on  physi- 
cal properties  as  mental  attributes.  The  courageous  man, 
bold  and  self-possessed  in  the  field  of  battle,  unflinching 
in  the  most  trying  scenes  of  war&re,  shall  often  be  found 
a  mere  child  in  enduring  any  of  the  misfortunes  or  hard- 
ships of  life.  Under  disease,  or  amid  any  of  the  number- 
less inflictions  of  Froyidence,  he  shall  often  be  found  hasty, 
impatient,  melancholy,  and  desponding.  In  moral  courage 
or  fortitude — ^the  passive  enduring  yirtue — a  weak  man 
without  courage,  or  a  weaker  woman,  who  would  faint  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  or  swoon  at  any  tale  of  horror,  will  bear 
patiently,  and  without  a  murmur,  what  would  appal  the 
boldest  and  stoutest  soldier. 

The  man  of  true  courage  is  he  who  makes  a  conquest 
of  himself;  haying  attained  a  triumph,  not  exceeded  in 
intrinsic  yalue  by  the  most  memorable  triumph  of  military 
life,  he  has  proved  his  moral  courage,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion will  act  agreeably  to  his  character.  Another,  called 
courageous,  shall  fail  in  these  particulars,  because,  posses- 
sing physical,  he  may  have  no  moral  courage.  Boldness 
is  often  confounded  with  courage ;  rashness  often  mistaken 
for  bravery ;  we  shall  have  as  much  bravery  in  the  com- 
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mon  soldier  as  in  the  general,  and  often  there  is  more ; 
but  when  opportunities  arise  for  displaying  their  charac- 
teristic qualities,  the  bravery  of  the  general  shall  be  found, 
not  simply  as  in  the  soldier,  but  mixed  with  great  moral 
courage  or  fortitude. 

Fortitude  is  a  calm,  peaceable  virtue ;  enduring,  for- 
bearing, reflecting ;  it  never  desponds,  or  sinks  into  de- 
spair, but  is  ftdl  of  cheerAilness  and  hope ;  sees  gleams  of 
sunshine  in  the  bellowing  storm  ;  and  marks  the  finger  of 
goodness  and  mercy  in  all ;  rises  above  adversity,  and  is 
superior  to  every  trial  and  affliction.    Courage,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  rash,  bold,  headlong,  impetuous ;  partaking  more 
of  instinct  than  reason ;  more  of  passion  than  virtue ; 
rather  of  the  body  than  the  soul ;  material  more  than  spi- 
ritual ;  inspiring,  exciting,  and  elevating ;  but  blind  and 
thoughtless. 

5.  '^  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an  offence.'' 
More  blessed  to  forgive  than  to  revenge.  All  may  re- 
venge ;  but  few  are  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive.  "  In 
taking  revenge,''  says  Bacon,  "  a  man  is  but  even  with  his 
enemy ;  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is  superior."  Where- 
fore superior  ?  Because  he  makes  a  conquest  of  himself 
Still  the  world,  or  great  leviathan,  judges  not  like  a  phi- 
losopher. In  its  estimation,  though  the  community  call 
itself  Christian,  that  man  is  a  coward,  and,  therefore,  a 
despicable,  ignoble  thing,  who  takes  upon  himself  the  glory 
of  passing  by  an  ofience.  But  the  one  who  will  string  his 
nerves ;  inflate  himself  with  a  temporary  fever ;  and  re- 
venge his  wrong,  is  applauded  and  received. 

6.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  those  rules  of  life  and 
manners  laid  down  in  the  Christian  religion ;  but  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  code  of  barbarous  antiquity  some  other 
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laws,  which,  although  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
ligion, are  considered  necessary  in  deciding  quarrels  and 
disputes  between  one  another.  In  that  code,  to  pass  by 
an  offence  is  not  glory,  but  a  mean,  cowardly  act,  of  which, 
whosoeyer  is  guilty,  is  considered  worthy  of  expulsion  from 
society.  The  penalties  are  exorbitant,  and  most  unjust ; 
for  a  personal  insult,  the  law  demands  the  blood,  if  not 
the  life,  of  the  offender. 

Another  absurd  and  ridiculous  part  of  the  custom  is, 
that  the  innocent  may  fall,  while  the  guilty  may  escape. 
Therefore,  the  ends  of  justice  are  defeated.  It  is  indeed 
a  maryel  how  reasonable  beings  can  be  brought  to  coun- 
tenance such  irrational  customs.  In  abstracting  a  leaf 
from  the  code  of  a  barbarous  age,  the  Law  of  Honour  has 
been  chosen  to  regulate  the  manners  of  the  world ;  but  the 
pagan,  or  superstitious,  basis  upon  which  that  law  was 
founded,  has  been  carefully  rejected :  that  being  the  only 
excuse  or  palliation  for  a  custom  so  utterly  contemptible. 
So  that,  in  truth,  the  borrowers  are  more  despicable  than 
those  from  whom  they  borrow.  Former  ages  erred  on  a 
point  of  superstition;  we,  repudiating  the  superstition, 
rush  headlong  into  the  custom  founded  upon  it. 

7.  Duelling,  or  single  combat,  was  originally  a  kind  of 
ordeal,  or  trial  of  virtue,  in  which  Providence  was  supposed 
to  interfere,  and  award  the  verdict  to  the  innocent.  In 
this  belief,  strength  of  body  or  skill,  or  experience,  was 
supposed  to  have  no  power  to  decide  the  combat  contrary 
to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  trial  by  ordeal  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  testing  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  persons. 
Its  results  were  believed  to  be  of  divine  authority,  because 
the  decision  of  the  trial  was  believed  to  be  effected  through 
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the  interference  of  Proyidence.  This  superstition  rami- 
fied into  yarious  divisions,  till  an  accident  could  hardly 
happen  to  a  man  without  being  imputed  to  some  secret 
guilt  which  God  took  this  way  of  avenging.  When  the 
Cretans  beheld  a  serpent  fix  itself  on  Saint  Paul,  they  in- 
stantly called  out,  "  he  is  a  murderer ;"  but  so  soon  as 
they  saw  he  escaped  the  ordeal  uninjured,  they  as  quickly 
changed  their  tone,  and  exclaimed,  "  he  is  a  god !" 

So  long  as  men  believed  the  battle  to  be  decided  by 
heaven,  firee  and  independent  of  human  interposition,  there 
was  some  reason  and  consistency  in  duelling,  or  single 
combat ;  but  now  that  we  reject  the  superstition,  how 
ridiculous  is  it  that  we  should  still  continue  the  practice  ? 

8.  As  men  satisfy  their  revenge  in  the  duel,  women 
are  said  to  gratify  their  desire  by  slander  and  backbiting. 
They  are  more  alive  to  the  feeling  of  envy  than  men,  and 
the  occasions  of  calling  up  their  desire  of  revenge  are,  j)er- 
haps,  more  numerous.  In  this  respect  they  are  far  more 
ready  and  subtle  than  men ;  as  we  may  find  proof  in  the 
biting  words  of  Medea,  who  says, — 

**  Natnre  formed  our  sex  to  good 
Of  slight  capacity,  but  to  revcDge 
Of  ready  and  inventive  subtlety." 

But  if  women  are  revengefiil  (with  whom  it  is  more  a  weak- 
ness than  a  passion),  they  are  capable  of  greater  fortitude 
and  patience  under  suffering  than  men.  The  pains  of 
childbirth  are  heroically  borne  by  them,  though  Medea 

says, — 

"  Thrice  would  I  Btand  in  arms 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  once  bear 
The  pangs  of  childbirth." 
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If  their  fortitude  is  remarkable,  so  are  the  many  in- 
stances of  their  constancy  and  resolution.  What  man  can 
surpass  the  heroism  and  constancy  of  Tamlane's  mistress, 
who  held  her  lorer  fast,  though  he  was  changed  succes- 
sirely  into  fire,  water,  red-hot  iron,  and  a  roaring  lion,  by 
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ON  THE  VIRTUE  OF  MERCY  OR  COMPASSION ;  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  RELIGION  CONTRAST- 
ED ;  ANCIENT  MORALISTS  AND  MODERN  CHRIS- 
TIANS COMPARED. 


J^2^1nllOl  XIX* — C!olubrum  intra  asdes  coUapsum  ne  perimito. 

Kill  not  the  serpent  that  ehaneet  to  fall  within  your  walls. 


1.  This  is  an  excellent  and  exalted  precept,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  heathen  philosopher.  It  is  only  excel- 
led by  the  divine  injunctions  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in 
which  he  commands  his  disciples  to  forgive  and  love  their 
enemies.  It  inculcates  the  impropriety  of  making  our 
houses  the  arena  of  strife  and  enmity ;  enforces  the  duty 
of  shewing  mercy  to  our  enemies,  when  they  throw  them- 
selves within  our  power,  when  they  become  suppliants,  or 
when  accident  makes  them  guests  at  our  table.  To  man 
is  given  the  noble  prerogative  of  reason ;  to  man  alone  is 
given  the  desire  of  friendship,  the  fellow-feeling  of  huma- 
nity, the  sweet  emotions  of  tender  mercy ;  which  exalt 
him  far  above  the  brute  creation  ;  who,  acting  upon  mere 
instinct,  are  ready  always  to  destroy  the  intruder,  or  tear 
in  pieces  the  enemy  that  falls  within  their  walls,  even 
though  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Compassion  is  a 
virtue  unknown  to  them. 

2.  It  is  more  blessed  to  forgive  than  to  revenge.     The 
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injury  our  enemies  may  do  can  never  exceed  the  limit  of 
our  forgiveness.  So  says  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  our 
enemy  fall  into  our  power  by  accident,  having  lost  all 
means  of  defence,  neither  morals,  nor  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  can  justifjr  the  exercise  of  cruelty  or  revenge. 
He  would  justly  be  called  a  coward  who  should  be  guilty 
of  striking  an  enemy  without  the  means  of  defence.  Be- 
sides, the  fact  of  his  coming  within  our  walls,  or  appearing 
helplessly  at  our  feet,  should  soften  our  wrath,  and  inspire 
rather  a  desire  for  reconciliation,  than  a  wish  for  revenge. 
When  any  animal  is  seen  to  abandon  its  instinct  of  fear 
for  man,  and  suddenly,  in  a  particular  emergency,  to  throw 
itself  upon  his  mercy,  his  pity,  or  protection,  who,  but  an 
animal  lower  in  degree,  though  boasting  of  reason,  would 
refuse  it  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  kill  it,  or 
drive  it  away  ?  When,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  birds,  ex- 
hausted with  cold  and  hunger,  ask  us  for  food,  and  throw 
themselves  within  our  power,  who  but  a  monster  would 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  abuse  that  power  ?  Those, 
having  the  god-like  virtue  of  tender  mercy,  would  shed  a 
tear  while  they  supplied  their  wants. 

3.  Many  have  doubted  whether  man  has  the  right  (for 
no  one  questions  his  power)  to  kill  any  animals  except 
those  necessary  for  food.  The  Pythagoreans  disputed 
even  this  right,  as  they  could  see  no  necessity  in  man  to 
live  upon  the  flesh  of  animals ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  considered  every  creature  in  nature  had  the  same 
right  to  enjoy  the  existence  the  Creator  had  given  it,  as 
man  himself.  This  is  a  plausible  argument ;  but  the  same 
nature  or  God  they  appeal  to,  has  overturned  the  basis  of 
the  argument,  in  the  habits  and  practice  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, who  live  upon  animal  food.    In  them  instinct  is  the 
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fiat  or  the  will  of  the  Almighty ;  and  is  not  liable  to  the 
corruption  or  change  to  which  the  reason  and  life  of  man 
is  liable. 

4.  There  can  be,  therefore,  nothing  actually  wrong  in 
the  destruction  of  any  animal,  provided  we  hare  a  good 
motiye,  or  a  justification,  for  its  death.  God  has  placed 
them  all  within  x)ur  power ;  he  has  giren  to  man  the  power 
of  life  and  death  oyer  them ;  and  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  this  power  we  must  be,  in  some  sort,  responsible.  The 
exercise  of  reason,  and  the  good  feelings  implanted  in  us, 
are  presumed  to  be  sufficient  guides.  To  destroy  the  ser- 
pent that  falls  by  chance  within  our  power,  is  a  yiolation 
of  feeling ;  to  exercise  our  power  in  torment  or  cruelty  is 
an  act  repudiated  by  religion  and  morality.  He  who  can 
be  cruel  to  a  creature  that  cannot  help  itself,  is  worse  than 
a  savage.  He  it  is  who  merits  the  death,  and  not  the  poor 
animal  he  causelessly  torments. 

6.  The  symbol  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
may  be  illustrated  in  a  still  loftier  tone  than  we  have  used. 
With  Christ,  we  may  say,  if  we  forgive  not  men,  how  can 
we  hope  God  to  forgive  us  ?  The  offence  any  enemy  can 
give  man,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  offences  man  is 
daily  guilty  of  to  God.  We  are  always  within  his  power ; 
by  a  word  of  his  mouth  he  can  destroy  us  ;  by  the  fiat  of 
his  will  he  can  afflict  us  with  evils  worse  than  death ;  and 
yet  do  we  not  find  him  of  tender  mercy  and  long-suffering  ? 
We  are  all  astonished  how  long  his  mercy  does  endure  (for 
who  is  there  that  feels  not  the  pang  of  remorse,  the  innate 
consciousness  of  guilt  ?) ;  and  surely  that  attribute  so 
glorious  in  Him  cannot  but  be  pleasing  in  man,  though 
the  mere  shadow,  the  imitation,  the  adumbration,  of  the 
celestial  virtue !  The  glorious  Image  of  that  Being  brought 
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down  the  yirtue  of  mercy  from  hearen,  and  in  his  own  life 
and  example  placed  it  nearer  to  the  eye  of  man.  Mercy 
and  compassion  flowed  from  him,  emanated  from  him,  as 
light  from  the  sun ;  they  were  part  of  his  divinity ;  they 
were  inseparable  from  his  natnre ;  they  operated  not  as 
in  man,  by  passion  or  instinct,  or  by  impulse  of  feeling ; 
but  they  were  spontaneous  energies  of  his  super-essential 
nature.  If  he  said,  as  we  find  he  did  say,  that  the  mer- 
cifiil  were  blessed,  and  that  in  return  they  would  obtain 
mercy,  then  it  behoves  every  one  of  his  disciples  to  shew 
forth  mercy. 

6.  Would  to  God  the  disciples  of  the  divine  Master 
were  found  as  zealous  and  obedient  as  the  followers  of  the 
human !  Would  to  God  the  precepts  of  Christ  had  one 
tithe  of  the  influence  over  Christians  that  the  precepts  of 
our  philosopher  hscd  over  his  disciples !  Would  to  God  all 
Christians,  nominal  and  professional,  adhered  as  strictly 
to  the  demands  of  their  religion,  as  the  school  of  Pytha- 
goras did  to  his  doctrines  !  Then  we  should  have  a  jubilee 
in  all  the  earth.  Christ  would  have  his  due,  and  no  one 
earth-born  could  stand  before  him.  The  dim  attempts  at 
human  perfection  by  the  greatest  of  woman-bom,  would 
fade  into  nothingness  before  the  real  brightness  of  divine 
truth  and  celestial  light.  Those  glittering  stars  which 
threw  a  dim  halo  round  the  midnight  darkness  of  ancient 
times,  would  be  for  ever  eclipsed ;  they  would  succumb, 
in  reverential  awe  and  thankfulness,  to  the  Sun  of  modem 
times.  Those  great  minds  who,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
played the  majesty  of  human  intellect,  sometimes  in  hu- 
mility, sometimes  with  arrogance,  would  all,  as  if  by  in- 
herent impulse  of  conviction,  bend  to  the  power  and  supre- 
macy of  the  hoyog  of  God. 
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7.  But  strange  to  say — ^and  it  is  with  humiliation  as 
well  as  surprise  we  make  the  remark — ^the  religion  of 
Christ,  as  a  system  of  morals,  is  less  strictly  adhered  to 
by  its  professed  derotees  than  any  mere  human  system  of 
antiquity,  and  by  far  less  than  any  of  the  false  religions 
of  present  times.  The  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  display 
more  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  while  they  practise  up  to  the 
very  letter  of  the  law.  So  in  the  systems  of  ancient  phi- 
losophers, which  demanded  great  self-denial;  exacted 
much  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  withdrew 
their  adherents  from  the  alluring  delights  of  sense  and 
corporeal  pleasure  (all-powerful  in  a  state  of  nature),  there 
was  an  obedience  and  strictness  truly  wonderful. 

8.  We  have  indeed  the  primitive  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  that  religion  still  taught  (for  the  records  happily  exist) ; 
we  have  the  moral  lessons  and  precepts  of  Christ  still  in- 
culcated in  all  their  purity,  and  with  aD  their  force  (for 
they  cannot  be  obscured  or  perverted) ;  but  if  we  compare 
with  these  the  actual  practice  of  Christianity,  by  indivi- 
duals, and  the  institutions  formed  to  maintain  and  pro- 
mulgate that  religion,  we  must  lament,  as  we  cannot  but 
confess,  the  great  discordance.  What  was  originally  pure 
and  simple  has,  in  the  hands  of  man,  become  highly  arti- 
ficial and  complex. 

9.  Those  who  utterly  fail  in  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of 
their  religion,  are  nevertheless  most  ready  and  zealous  in 
declaring  its  truth,  and  the  sublime  perfection  of  its  moral 
code,  as  if  the  practice  were  not  intended  to  assimilate  to 
the  doctrines.  Their  opinion  is  just  and  true,  but  their 
conduct  inexplicable.  Eager  as  they  are  to  applaud  the 
religion  of  Christ  (which  they  do  not  follow),  they  are  as 
eager  and  fervent  in  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of 
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other  systems  of  human  origin  which  their  disciples  strictly 
acted  up  to.  What  is  divine  has  less  real  power  than 
what  was  human.  Sanctions  of  little  authority  were  more 
binding  than  divine  ones.  The  will  of  man  more  respected 
than  the  will  <^  Grod. 

Those  partisans  of  religion  should  consider,  in  their 
contrasts  and  comparisons — ^in  their  applause  of  Christ 
and  contempt  of  others,  that  the  very  admission  of  a  di- 
vine origination  makes  the  comparison  an  unjust  one. 
We  may  fairly  contrast  human  system  with  human  system 
— man  with  man ;  but  we  should  not  compare  divine  with 
human,  man  with  God,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridi- 
cule on,  and  exciting  contempt  against,  the  efforts  of  man 
to  reach  perfection. 

Those  attempts  we  hallow :  the  names  of  those  great 
and  lofty  minds — Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, and  others — we  deeply  reverence :  they,  in  the 
twilight  of  natural  reason,  searched  for  etemsQ  truth ; 
through  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  the  greater  gloom  of 
superstition,  they  penetrated  till  they  beheld  the  light  of 
wisdom  reflected  from  the  concave  of  heaven.  The  more 
they  pierced  through  the  chaos,  the  more  became  visible. 
The  rays  of  light  and  truth  which  they  collected  are  still 
existing — men  have  preserved  them  as  treasures  of  natu- 
ral reason ;  and  to  us,  who  are  blessed  with  revelation, 
their  purity  and  brightness  appear  wonderful. 

In  truth  so  pure  and  bright,  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
have  been  compared  with  Christ,  even  by  zealous  Chris- 
tians. We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  revelation 
was  made  to  Plato ;  but  some  of  his  Christian  admirers 
have  asserted  as  much,  so  divine  and  perfect  was  his  doc- 
trine then  considered. 
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In  the  undue  elevation  of  Plato  there  is  clearly  more 
zeal  than  discretion ;  for  though  his  merit  be  undoubted, 
it  is  no  more  than  empty  adulation  and  blind  zeal,  which 
would  make  any  one  compare  his  writings  or  doctrines 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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i^SnittOl  XX. — Panem  ne  frangito. 

Nevtr  break  the  brtad. 


1.  "  This  symbol,"  obseryes  Dacier,  "  has  been  ex- 
plained rery  differently ;  some  thinking  Pythagoras  meant 
we  should  not  tear  one's  life  to  pieces,  by  employing  our- 
selyes  in  several  things  which  tend  not  to  the  same  end ; 
others,  again,  that  herein  he  exhorts  to  unity  and  con- 
cord ;  but  in  the  explication  of  symbols,  the  proper  and 
figurative  sense  ought  to  agree,  and  hold  together,  and 
none  will  deny  that  bread  is  made  to  be  broken.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  by  this  precept,  Pythagoras  intended  to 
reprove  the  avarice  which  is  but  too  frequent  in  most  of 
the  charities  men  give.  Anciently  bread  was  made  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  loaf  was  divided  into  four,  by 
lines  that  were  drawn  across  it,  before  it  was  put  in  the 
oven.  For  this  reason  the  Greeks  called  it  nr^Xupov^  and 
the  Bomans  quadra.  When  they  gave  it  to  the  poor, 
they  usually  broke  the  bread,  and  gave  one  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  sometimes  half  of  it,  as  we  see  in  Horace, 

'  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  mnnere  quadra.' 

Thus  to  cut  down  avarice,  root  and  branch,  Pythagoras 
advised  by  this  symbol,  not  to  break  the  bread,  but  rather 
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to  give  the  whole  loaf;  and  to  this  purpose  Solomon  says 
in  Ecclesiastes,  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  running  waters, 
meaning  that  we  should  give  to  all  the  poor  without  dis- 
tinction, &c." 

2.  Charity  is  a  nohle,  divine  virtue,  having  more  of 
heavenly  beauty  than  any  other  known  among  men ;  and, 
like  other  virtues,  there  is  attached  to  its  exercise  a  plea- 
sure beyond  all  description.  It  is  the  reflex  image  of  our 
Maker  on  the  soul,  and,  beyond  any  other,  shadows  forth 
that  likeness  to  God  in  which  man  was  originally  created. 
It  is  beautiful  and  perfect,  because  it  is  free  from  selfishness ; 
for  all  virtues  are  more  or  less  excellent  in  proportion  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  self-denial  and  disinterestedness. 
"  True  charity,"  says  Barrow,  in  language  full  of  expres- 
sion and  eloquence,  "  is  the  imitation  and  copy  of  that 
immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  being,  and  all 
good ;  which  made  all  things,  which  preserveth  the  world, 
which  sustaineth  every  creature.  *  *  *  Nothing 
is  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even  in  the  common 
eye  and  opinion  of  men ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty  and  a  ma- 
jesty to  ravish  every  heart ;  even  a  spark  of  it,  in  gene- 
rosity of  dealing,  breedeth  admiration ;  a  glimpse  of  it,  in 
formal  courtesy  of  behaviour,  procureth  much  esteem; 
being  deemed  to  accomplish  and  adorn  a  man.'*  It  is  the 
overflowing  of  the  innate  goodness  of  the  soul,  and,  when 
genuine  and  sincere,  its  loftiest  aspirations  are  for  the  good 
and  well-being  of  man.  It  is  an  active  virtue,  ever 
prompting  the  possessor  to  exercise  it  in  all  conditions  of 
life.  It  does  not  slumber,  and  awake  again,  as  if  by  in- 
fluence of  external  circumstances,  or  from  caprice  or 
changeableness ;  but  it  is  ever  vigilant,  always  desiring 
to  be  gratified.     It  is  not  displayed  only  in  giving  to  the 
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poor,  in  relieving  distress,  or  in  any  of  all  its  manifold 
functions,  with  regard  to  the  miseries  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tnres ;  but  it  breathes  the  sigh  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion, of  lore  and  tenderness,  to  every  living  thing ;  and 
turns  not  away  because  man  is  criminal,  or  an  outcast,  or 
of  a  different  creed  from  ourselves.  It  is  a  philanthropic, 
and  therefore  an  universal  virtue.  No  object  is  too  ab- 
ject or  too  mean  for  its  capacious  bounty;  no  human  being, 
however  bad,  is  beneath  its  notice ;  none  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  love  and  sympathy. 

3.  As  we  have  said,  in  the  exercise  of  charity  there  is 
a  pleasure  beyond  all  description,  so  heavenly  and  pure  is 
it ;  there  is  a  satisfaction  that  partakes  more  of  heaven 
than  of  earth, — a  satisfaction  rather  god-like  than  human. 
But  this  exquisite  pleasure,  the  reward  of  the  good,  is,  by 
our  customs  (perhaps  necessary)  of  supporting  institutions, 
and  not  relieving  in  person  the  individual,  debarred  from 
the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-men. 

The  stream  of  their  bounty  runs  copiously,  indeed  (and 
we  honour  them  for  it),  but  it  runs  and  diverges  into  chan- 
nels of  which  they  have  no  cognisance;  and  what  they  give 
to  the  general  fund  is  disposed  of,  divided,  and  dispersed 
by  others,  who  have  as  little  satisfaction  in  its  bountiAil 
grant  as  they.  A  man,  we  are  sure,  shall  enjoy  more  true 
satisfaction  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  one  person,  than 
he  can  have  from  all  the  charitable  institutions  added  to- 
gether, though  he  give  to  them  his  thousands  instead  of 
tens.  Charity  is  essentially  a  personal,  individual  virtue, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  exercised  through  the  medium 
of  others ;  because  to  give  is  not  necessarily  a  charitable 
act,  unless  we  lower  the  majesty  and  nobleness  of  the  vir- 
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tue  to  common  and  yulgar  acceptation,  in  which  the  purity 
of  the  motive  is  not  considered. 

3.  In  the  highest,  or  Scriptural  sense,  charity  means 
love,  universal  love, — ^love  to  God,  and  good  will  towards 
men.  In  its  more  restricted  sense,  its  comprehends  two 
main  branches,  separating,  as  it  were,  at  one  point,  but  con- 
verging again  at  another ;  which  point  is  centred  in  man- 
kind. One  branch  is  synonymous  with  benevolence,  or  giv- 
ing alms  to  the  poor ;  the  other  is  the  indwelling  sense  of 
love  to  all  mankind ;  viewing  men  in  a  charitable  light ;  put- 
ting the  best  construction  on  all  their  actions ;  having  a 
fellow-feeling  and  affectionate  tenderness  for  every  thing 
human ;  and  in  all  respects  revering  rather  than  contem- 
ning the  species  to  which  we  belong. 

The  sense  of  benevolence  to  the  needy  and  afflicted  is 
the  one  comprised  in  the  symbol ;  and  to  it  we  shall  direct 
what  follows. 

5.  The  benevolent  emotions  are  peculiar  to  man;  we 
find  no  vestige  of  them  in  the  lower  animals.  We  may 
be  sure  they  were  not  given  [to  him  by  his  Creator  with- 
out design.  The  manifest  purpose  intended  by  them  is 
the  well-being  of  the  race ;  and  he  who  does  not  call 
them  forth,  cultivate,  and  exercise  them  to  that  extent, 
fails  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  his  creation.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  property  was,  no  doubt,  also  intended  to 
be  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence. We  may  conceive  this  to  be  an  unalienable  con- 
dition  attached  to  the  tenure  of  property ;  for  let  no  man 
imagine  that  what  he  possesses  and  enjoys  is  his  by  any 
indefeasible  right ;  he  is  bound  by  laws  divine  and  human 
to  make  his  riches  or  possessions  subserve  the  purposes  of 
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others'  happiness  besides  his  own.  The  human  law  may 
exact  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poop,  but  it 
is  the  diyine  or  moral  law  only  which  can  make  us  chari- 
table and  benevolent.  What  we  are  compelled  to  give  is 
no  necessary  act  of  benevolence,  which  must  be  sponta- 
neous and  heartfelt  to  be  genuine.  The  very  essence  of 
charity,  therefore,  consists  in  the  motive  which  influences 
us,  and  not  in  the  amount  bestowed,  or  in  the  frequency 
of  our  almsgiving.  Though  we  judge  of  man  by  the  out- 
ward expression  of  his  actions  (proof  of  our  limited  powers 
of  judgment),  it  is  not  so  with  God,  who  values  an  action 
by  the  good  or  evil  motive  from  whence  it  springs. 

6.  From  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men,  one  might 
imagine  charity  or  benevolence  to  be  a  mere  feeling  or 
emotion  of  the  heart,  depending  for  its  existence  on  the 
inborn  goodness  of  human  nature ;  and  for  its  exercise  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  feeling,  or  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  objects  claiming  their  bounty.  It  would  seem, 
also,  that  men  are  fully  justified  in  gratifying  every  prompt- 
ing or  call  of  their  benevolent  emotions ;  as  we  find  them 
praised  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  acts  of  cha- 
rity, but  without  reference  to  the  principle  which  guided 
them,  or  the  consequences  which  followed.  Some  grovel- 
ling moralists  have  resolved  all  the  benevolent  emotions 
into  selfishness,  because  the  result  or  end  terminates  in  the 
gratification  connected  with  the  exercise  of  those  emotions. 
There  would  be  much  truth  in  this  mortifying  theory  of 
morals,  were  we  to  concede  the  point  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence not  being  principles  in  their  genuine  sense,  instead 
of  mere  emotions  or  feelings  of  our  nature. 

7.  Every  evil,  as  well  as  every  good  passion  or  emotion, 
exists  for  wise  and  useful  purposes.    They  are  all  intend- 
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ed  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  reason 
and  judgment.  If  they  are  allowed  blindly  to  act  by  their 
own  dim,  dangerous,  uncertain  light,  the  evil  passions 
shall  make  us  their  slaves,  and  the  good  emotions  become 
mere  weaknesses.  Thus  it  is  that  generosity  may  be  a 
vice,  and  benevolence  become  the  instrument  of  misery 
and  unhappiness.  We  must  not  only  be  charitable,  but 
charitable  at  the  right  season,  and  to  proper  objects;  or 
that  gracious  virtue  is  a  mere  cloak  for  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  wisdom  which  ought  to  guide 
its  exercise. 

The  indulgence  of  our  benevolent  feelings,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  results,  as  regards  the  well-being  of  man, 
partakes  of  the  same  weakness  incidental  to  the  reckless 
gratification  of  any  other  passion ;  for  our  best  passions 
become  evil,  if  inordinately  gratified,  or  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  others'  happiness.  Benevolence  is  only  divine, 
only  perfect,  when  allied  with  wisdom,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be  in  God ;  though  many  seem  to  think  the  goodness 
and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  to  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  those  virtues  so  highly  applauded  among  men,  name- 
ly, the  result  of  feeling,  rather  than  a  principle  eternally 
existing,  depending  upon  no  feeling  or  passion,  but  spring- 
ing out  of  eternal  wisdom. 

8.  It  will  appear,  then,  that  benevolence  in  the  world, 
as  exercised  by  mankind,  partakes  too  much  of  feeling,  and 
too  little  of  wisdom.  When  the  emotion  exists,  the  only 
justification  given  for  its  exercise  is  the  call  of  nature. 
And  in  what  does  this  difier  from  the  gratification  of  any 
other  emotion  or  passion  ?  In  such  cases,  it  is  rather  a 
weakness  than  a  virtue ;  and  when  exercised  to  indulge  the 
feeling  only,  and  without  any  reference  to  principle  or  ulti- 
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mate  consequences,  it  cannot  be  called  either  virtuous  or 
meritorious. 

9.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  such  excellent  emotions,  who  make  a  figure  in 
the  world  on  account  of  their  charitable  gifts, — ^who  are 
applauded  by  their  fellows  as  patterns  of  goodness,  of  be- 
nevolence, of  charity, — ^are  without  any  vestige  of  wisdom, 
or  any  principle  in  the  conduct  they  pursue.  All  their 
benevolence  originates  in,  and  acts  from,  feeling  alone ; 
and  thus  their  actions  are  generally  characterized  by  weak- 
ness, want  of  foresight,  and  systematic  rule.  So  that  their 
bountiAil  ofierings,  if  they  do  any  good,  fail  in  reaping 
those  desirable  results  which  we  might  naturally  expect 
from  them.  This  is  true,  also,  of  many  over-zealous  in 
religious  things,  who  prostitute  religion  to  the  purposes  of 
feeling  and  passion ;  act  as  if  it  were  not  a  principle ;  and 
speak  of  God  in  such  terms  as  if  he  were  a  Being  with 
passions,  sentiments,  and  emotions,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  in  men,  only  far  more  exalted  and  refined.  With 
regard  to  moral  actions,  such  a  view  as  we  have  stated 
makes  bad  morality,  false  religion,  and  debased  ideas  of 
the  being  of  God. 

Benevolence  is  not  good  because  it  is  pleasurable ;  it  is 
good  because  it  is  beneficial  to  mankind.  That  is  its 
great  end.  The  pleasure  attached  to  its  exercise  may  be 
called  an  accident,  and  not  a  necessary  connection ;  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  us  to  good  actions,  and  giving 
a  personal  interest  in  what  tends  to  the  happiness  and 
wellbeing  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

10.  These  remarks,  and  the  distinction  drawn  between 
benevolence  as  a  feeling  or  emotion,  and  benevolence  as  a 
heavenly  and  wise  principle  of  action,  will  explain  the 
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many  caprices,  inconsistencies,  and  follies  to  be  observed 
in  the  apostles  of  charity.  With  them,  what  is  a  weak- 
ness in  others  becomes  a  kind  of  disease.  Their  benevo- 
lence, like  an  artificial  taste  or  appetite,  is  unnatural. 
They  care  not  for  the  ordinary  and  every-day  stimulants 
to  good  works ;  they  demand  provocatives,  highly  seasoned, 
with  exaggerated  descriptions  and  absurd  declamation. 
Place  before  them  the  every-day  subjects  of  (mr  poor,  and 
uneducated,  and  irreligious  population,  and  we  scarcely 
ruffle  their  souls ;  but  diverge  from  this  beaten  track,  and 
expatiate  on  the  heathen  darkness  of  some  distant  land, 
the  suflferings  of  the  negro,  the  heathenism  of  the  Hotten- 
tot, the  dangerous  state  of  an  Indian's  soul,  and  wonderftil 
shall  be  the  effect.  For  the  tens  given  for  behoof  of  our 
unfortunate  countrymen,  thousands  will  flow  in,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  tender  chord  of  sympathy  which  we  have 
touched. 

Wisdom  and  justice  demand  that  we  should  begin  at 
home  with  our  charity,  and  so  improve,  exalt,  and  moral- 
ize our  own  population  (long  left  in  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance), as  not  to  make  them  objects  of  pity  and  commi- 
seration. When  we  have  done  this,  and  can  regard  the 
effects  of  our  benevolence  with  pleasure,  we  may  then  be 
justified  in  devoting  our  surplus  means  to  the  improvement 
and  religious  education  of  other  people,  but  not  before^ 

The  plea  that  those  who  now  give  for  foreign  and  dis- 
tant objects  would  abridge  their  contributions,  or  refiise 
altogether,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  be- 
nevolent feelings  nearer  home — at  their  very  doors — ^is 
one  we  cannot  but  despise  and  abhor.  That  this  unheal- 
thy feeling  does  exist  to  a  great  extent,  cannot  be  denied; 
which  will  confirm  all  we  have  said  on  the  usefulness  of 
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beneyolence  to  the  indiyidual,  as  a  mere  emotion  of  the 
mind. 


NoTB. — If  we  found  a  mother  to  love  other  children  not  her  own,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  own  offspring,  and  heap  upon  them  blessings  and 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  the  better  claim,  we  should  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  she  was  an  unnatural  parent.  This  is  precisely 
the  fault  we  are  daily  guilty  of,  in  our  neglect  of  our  own  population, 
and  their  consequent  ignorance,  and  our  warmth  and  seal  in  favour  of 
foreign  objects,  with  whom  we  cannot,  with  any  reason,  have  the  same 
sympathy.  So  long  as  gross  and  extensive  ignorance  belongs  to  our  po- 
pulation, all  benevolent  offerings  given  for  other  purposes  are,  in  our 
estimation,  wrong. 

From  the  vast  number  of  societies  that  claim  our  charity  (for  foreign 
objects),  we  are  satisfied  that  the  funds  collected  and  distributed  do  not 
obtain  half  the  good  result  they  would  do,  if  they  were  dispensed  with 
a  wise  economy,  and  with  concentrated  force.  They  are  frittered  away 
in  the  multiplicity  of  objects.  The  means,  too,  are  generally  far  inade- 
quate to  the  ends  in  view  :  a  sure  mark  of  folly. 

The  truth  is,  we  want  tintdom  in  our  charitable  societies.  There  is 
great  zeal,  but  very  little  discretion.  To  collect  money  is  the  primary 
object ;  the  best  way  of  laying  out  the  gift  is  not  only  secondary,  but,  in 
most  cases,  overlooked. 

Yet  if  a  man  were,  from  conscientious  motives,  to  object  to  open  his 
purse  to  the  advancement  of  any  foreign  object,  till  such  time  as  his  own 
coimtrymen  were  elevated  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  be  an  honour  in- 
stead of  a  reproach,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  the  epithets  cast  in 
his  face,  of  "  heathen  and  publican." 
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Iblflllbol  XXi* — Gladium  acutum  avertito. 

Avoid  the  two-edged  iword. 


That  is  to  say,  "  We  ought  not  to  hold  any  conversa- 
tion with  slanderers,  for  the  two-edged  sword  has  always 
been  the  emblem  of  satirical  and  slanderous  tongues ;  as 
we  see  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  where  it  is  said,  TJieir 
tongue  is  as  a  sharp  sword;  and  elsewhere.  Their  tongue  is 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  They  have  whet  their  tongues 
like  a  sword.^^ 

1.  Cowardice  is  contemptible  among  men.  He  who 
beats  a  disgraceful  retreat,  or  flees  before  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  less  strbng  than  himself,  is  called  a  coward.  He 
is  ridiculed  and  despised.  Yet  there  may  be  found  rea- 
sons for  mitigating  our  condemnation.  Where  there  is 
want  of  physical  courage,  there  may  be  no  want  of  moral 
rectitude.  Even  where  we  find  a  lack  of  moral  courage, 
it  may  be  a  weakness,  not  a  crime.  The  object  may  call 
forth  our  pity,  but  not  our  hatred.  He  may  even  be  des- 
picable  in  the  want  of  it,  but  we  are  bound  to  shew  him 
Christian  charity. 

The  man,  however,  who  has  not  the  physical  courage 
to  face  his  enemy  (and  who  has  hence  no  opportunity  to  re- 
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treat  or  flee  before  him),  but  who  has  the  moral  baseness 
to  stab  him  in  the  dark,  is  goilty  of  a  crime  deserring  of 
no  pity.  He  displays  in  his  character  the  very  lowest 
species  of  cowardice.  The  hired  assassin  is  even  to  be 
preferred  to  him. 

2.  The  slanderer  is  goilty  of  that  crime.  He  stabs  in 
the  dark  the  character  or  reputation  of  his  neighbour ;  by 
disseminating  false  and  calumnious  reports  a^nst  his  fair 
fame,  he  may,  in  some  cases,  do  a  more  lasting  injury  than 
if  he  committed  murder  on  his  person.  Where  no  such 
treatment  is  deserved,  and  where  slander  destroys  the 
peace  of  the  indiyidual,  and  scatters  misery  and  discord 
in  families,  the  agent  of  all  this  unhappiness  is  not  less 
than  a  demon  in  human  garb;  for  we  attribute  to  the  devils 
alone  delight  in  human  misery. 

The  slanderer  and  scandal-monger  find  many  to  coun- 
tenance them  in  the  world.  There  is  a  secret  satisfaction 
when  they  discover  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  a  friend. 
And  it  may  be  said,  we  are  all  too  prone  to  believe  rather 
than  reject  calumny.     According  to  the  poet, — 

''  There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame, 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbour's  shame ; 
On  eagle  wings  immortal  scandals  fly, 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bom  and  die." 

3.  As  it  may  be  said,  the  devil  has  more  pleasure  in 
the  fall  of  a  man  perfect  before  God ;  so  we  may  presume 
of  the  slanderer,  that  there  is  more  real  satisfaction  when 
he  succeeds  in  defaming  the  character  of  one  of  fair  fame 
and  unspotted  virtue.  In  both  cases,  in  the  case  of  the 
devil  and  his  angel,  the  slanderer,  they  are  works  of  some 
difficulty ;  demanding  more  ingenuity  and  perseverance ; 
and  we  may  suppose  the  pleasure  to  be  proportionate. 
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As  it  is  the  deyiFs  business  to  go  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  he  is  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  agents  spon- 
taneously and  Toluntarily  springing  up  to  do  his  work,  and 
increase  the  number  of  his  victims.  And  when  he  dis- 
covers that  many  of  them  are  outwardly  very  good  Chris- 
tians, professedly  pious,  and  ostensibly  charitable  (as  their 
names  to  every  charity  testifies),  his  satisfaction  must  be 
great  indeed.  We  are  all  apt  to  express  our  horror  at 
the  havoc  of  the  evil  one  in  the  world ;  but  his  triumph 
would  be  less  did  he  receive  less  encouragement:  what  can 
we  expect  when  men  are  found  willingly  to  enlist  them- 
selves in  his  service  ? 

4.  He  who  wields  the  double-edged  sword,  ought  to 
have  prudence  and  caution,  for,  fortunately,  it  cuts  both 
ways.  But  he  who  uses  the  sword,  cannot  always  be 
on  his  guard.  He  cannot  always  escape.  Though  like 
Achilles,  he  may  be  invulnerable  at  all  points  save  one, 
a  Paris  will  arise  to  sling  his  arrow  at  the  fatal  spot. 

When  once  detected,  he  shall  be  like  a  wasp  in  a  hive 
of  bees,  or,  like  a  wingless  hawk  among  fowls.  He  shall 
be  stung  by  all,  and  no  mercy  will  be  shewn  him.  His 
poisoned  arrows  shall  avail  him  nothing  against  the  stings 
of  anger,  hatred,  and  reproach.  Fortunate  will  he  be,  if 
he  escape  the  fate  of  Orpheus  among  the  women  of  Thrace ; 
or  the  fate  of  Adonis,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  animal  he  de- 
lighted to  hunt. 
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J^fimllOl  XXIlt—Dentes  ne  frangito. 

Break  not  the  teeth. 


1.  Dacier  remarks  on  this  symbol,  "  The  Greeks  used 
the  expression  to  break  the  teeth,  in  the  same  sense  the 
Latins  did  genuinum  frangerey  and  dentem  rodere,  to  re- 
vile bitterly,  or  to  make  satires."  Both  are  the  effects  of 
malice;  both  are  personal;  both  contemptible  passions, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  avoid.  The  reader  will  have 
perceived,  before  reaching  so  far,  how  sparing  we  have 
been  of  satire  in  these  our  disquisitions.  In  truth,  the 
benignity  of  philosophy  has  rooted  out  all  the  thorns  that 
flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  we  would  rather  bring  men  to  good- 
ness, by  precept  and  persuasion,  than  by  force  of  abuse 
and  ridicule.  If  we  have  stung  at  all,  it  is  the  sting  of 
the  bee  and  not  of  the  wasp  ;  for  sweet  honey  and  gentle 
emollients  are  mingled  with  our  gall  and  wormwood.  The 
Esculapian  prescriptions  we  give  are  not  forbidding  to  the 
taste. 

We  are  certain  the  medicine  we  have  offered  is  as 
wholesome  to  the  soul  as  any  Esculapius  could  give  for  the 
health  of  the  body.  He  has  only  to  read,  read  again,  and 
digest,  to  find  himself  a  wiser  and  better  man.     If  we 
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have  in  any  case  been  harsli  or  severe,  it  is  without  refer- 
ence to  individuals.  We  attack  the  sin,  but  not  the  sin- 
ner.* Tnjth  and  morality  are  the  ends  we  have  in  view. 
The  welfare  of  man ;  the  amelioration  of  mankind  the 
object. 

"  When  satire  flies  abroad  on  falsehood's  wing, 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting : 
But  when  to  truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives." 

2.  Satire  is  likened  by  Swift  to  a  sort  of  glass,  wherein 
beholders  generally  discover  every  body's  face  but  their 
own ;  which,  he  observes,  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind 
of  reception  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  and  that  so  very 
few  are  offended  with  it.  By  the  erudite  Theodosius  Gro- 
tavus,  it  is  compared  to  power  in  the  hands  of  man, — a 
dangerous  weapon,  more  likely  to  be  abused  than  temper- 
ately and  judiciously  employed.  "  They  be  evils  in  the 
world  let  loose  to  torment  men ;  and  for  our  peace  and 
safety,  we  must  needs  fetter  and  bind  them  as  we  do  wild 
beasts ;  but  when  tamed  and  subdued,  they  be  wholesome 
and  usefiil." 

3.  Satire  in  its  worst  sense,  or  bitter  reviling,  arising 
from  a  morbid  temperament,  or  ill  nature,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  deadly  or  poisonous  slime  exuded  by  some 
animals,  by  which  they  warily  catch  and  destroy  their 
prey.  The  object  of  it  is  entirely  personal ;  its  purpose 
to  injure,  or  blast  the  reputation  of  him  whom  it  attacks. 
It  is  not  bold  or  open,  but  secret  and  cowardly;  it  attacks 
not  face  to  face,  but  carries  on  its  warfare  behind  our 
backs ;  and,  in  a  word,  stabs  in  the  dark  like  the  vilest 
assassin. 

♦  "  A  just  man  hateth  the  evU,  but  not  the  evil-doer." Sydney. 
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4.  In  the  Ughest  sense,  it  has  often  been  an  instrument 
for  promoting  morality ;  because  it  discourages  yice,  and 
attacks  not  indiyiduals.  When  judiciously  employed  in 
a  good  cause — ^in  the  condemnation  of  yice  and  folly,  and 
exposure  of  errors  and  corrupt  manners — ^it  has  proved  a 
powerftil,  and  often  a  successful  weapon.  But  to  be  suc- 
cessful, more  than  the  mere  disposition  is  required ;  the  sa- 
tirist must  haye  great  talents,  a  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  extensive  experience  of  the  world.  To 
write  a  good  satire,  is,  on  this  account,  the  most  difScult 
of  all  compositions.  The  satires  of  Juvenal  and  a  few  others 
(for  few  have  excelled),  are  works  of  great  dignity,  as  well 
as  power  and  expression.  The  authors  rarely  condescend 
to  personal  attacks,  but  sustain  their  subject  by  profound 
thoughts  and  extensive  knowledge.  Their  satires  are  in 
truth  moral  essays ;  and  in  that  light  they  have  been  re- 
garded by  mankind.  But  it  is  in  attacking  ridiculous  cus- 
toms, absurd  fashions,  and  corrupt  manners,  that  it  is 
chiefly  successftd ;  for  these  cannot  be  reached  so  effectual- 
ly by  mere  declamation  or  simple  condemnation.  Though 
a  man  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  morals,  he  would  hardly 
require  proof  or  ridicule  to  expose  his  true  position ;  for 
he  is  sensible  of  the  error  he  has  committed,  though  he 
may  be  careless  or  indifferent,  and  repeat  the  crime.  But 
all  the  follies  of  men  practised  under  customs,  fashions, 
and  such  like,  are  too  absurd  and  evanescent  to  treat  of 
with  the  same  gravity.  They  must  be  turned  into  ridi- 
cule, and  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  derision.  When 
a  whole  people  practise  any  ridiculous  custom,  they  are 
hardly  sensible  of  the  silly  and  contemptible  exposure  they 
are  making,  till  the  satirist  comes  forth  '^  with  a  weapon 
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fiiparcely  Mi  or  seen,"  to  hold  up  the  mirror  and  reflect 
their  doings. 

5.  There  are  many  of  the  prejudices  of  men  that  can- 
not be  attacked  in  any  other  way  so  successfully  as  by 
the  keen  edge  of  satire.  Man  may  stand  heroically  against 
all  the  demonstrations  of  logic  and  reason,  but  there  are 
few  who  are  insensible  to  the  effects  of  satire  and  ridicule. 
There  are  periods  in  history  (as  when  Juyenal  wrote),  when 
all  the  landmarks  of  yirtue  and  decency  disappeared;  when 
general  profligacy  became  the  preyaaling  fashion ;  when  the 
still  small  yoice  of  the  moralist  or  philosopher  was  lost  and 
neglected.  In  such  awfiil  scenes,  the  power  of  the  satirist 
may  be  felt,  when  eyery  other  weapon  is  despised  and  dis- 
regarded. K  religion  has  lost  its  influence,  and  general 
corruption  preyails,  of  little  use  is  the  yoice  of  the  preacher. 
When  public  opinion,  or  at  least  the  practice  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  but  the  echo  and  respondent  of  profligacy  and  crime, 
we  cannot  expect  any  good  results  from  its  yoice.  But 
when  these  and  all  other  means  fail,  in  recalling  man  to 
his  duty,  or  calling  up  shame  and  remorse,  the  lash  of 
satire,  or  power  of  ridicule,  often  succeeds.  It  cuts  and 
penetrates,  when  all  other  weapons  of  regeneration  would 
fail. 
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The  Symbol  mystically  eomidered. 


SJ^Stttiol  XJCSi* — Cor  non  comedendum. 

Eat  not  the  heart. 


1.  Those  sects  of  ancient  philosophers  who  denied  a 
future  life,  and  the  providence  of  God  in  the  world ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  inculcated  a  stoical  indifference  to 
the  eyils  and  privations  that  befall  us  here  on  earth,  could 
only  have  had  recourse  to  one  reason  for  their  professed 
apathy,  namely,  that  [what  misfortunes  befall  us  cannot 
be  helped  or  recalled.  In  the  loss  of  a  wife,  or  child, 
or  fiiend,  we  only  suffer  what  all  must  suffer  at  one  period 
or  another ;  and  the  best  philosophy  is  calmly  to  acquiesce 
in  the  doom  of  fate  or  the  law  of  nature,  seeing  no  efforts 
of  ours  can  save  the  one  or  the  other.  But  does  this 
specious  philosophy  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the  human 
heart  ?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  nature,  and,  therefore,  false 
and  deceptions  ? 

If  any  philosopher  did  really  bring  his  mind  to  this  in- 
sensibility (for  all  may  profess  doctrines  they  cannot  act 
up  to),  we  should  naturally  infer  that  it  was  a  philosophy 
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which  exalted  the  mind  or  intellect  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  faculties  and  emotions  of  man. 

2.  Pride,  vanity,  and  arrogance,  formed  the  foundation 
of  this  the  Stoical  philosophy — 

"  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  saUow  countenance" — 

who,  without  hope  in  this  world  or  the  next,  would  teach 
man  to  forget  his  woes,  and  restrain  his  heart  against  the 
yearnings  of  grief  and  the  despondency  of  melancholy. 
More  rational  than  this  was  Epicurus,  who  taught  men  to 
make  the  most  of  this  life  here,  as  they  had  nothing  to 
look  for  hereafter. 

3.  Wiser  was  Pythagoras,  who,  in  this  precept,  does 
not  teach  a  stupid  and  apathetic  indifference  to  misfor- 
tune ;  but,  as  a  Christian  philosopher  would  do,  requires 
us,  as  men  not  without  hope,  as  reasonable  creatures,  to 
moderate  our  sorrow,  and  not  consume  our  hearts  in  in- 
temperate grief,  or  wasting  melancholy.  When  carried  to 
this  extent  it  becomes  a  childish  weakness,  unworthy  of 
us,  and  is  properly  a  subject  of  contempt  or  commisera- 
tion. All  eyils  that  befall  us,  the  best  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion  call  upon  us  to  endure  them  with  for- 
titude and  magnanimity ;  not,  as  the  Stoics,  altogether  re- 
pressing the  Yoice  of  nature,  but  moderating  it  according 
to  reason  and  sound  philosophy. 

4.  As  we  find  grief  a  natural  and  universal  passion  of 
the  human  breast,  we  may  be  certain,  a  priori,  that  it 
was  not  giren  to  man  to  be  frittered  away  and  dried  up 
by  the  harsh,  cold,  and  unfeeling  rules  of  human  philoso- 
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phy.  Like  all  other  passions  of  our  nature,  the  merit  or 
yirtne  is  not  in  destroying,  or  rooting  it  out  of  the  mind, 
but  in  wisely  ruling  and  regulating  it  by  the  force  of  rea- 
son and  religion. 

Excessive  grief  at  any  loss  or  bereavement  we  can  pos- 
sibly su£fer,  is  criminal  in  a  high  degree ;  if  so  in  a  pagan, 
or  in  the  judgment  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  how  much 
more  sinfid  must  it  be  in  the  conduct  of  a  Christian !  He 
believes  every  event  to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  and  good 
providence  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  that  which  appears  to 
him  an  irreparable  loss,  may,  to  a  higher  intelligence,  be 
an  act  of  grace  and  supreme  goodness,  in  either  removing 
the  person  he  sorrows  after  to  a  better  life,  or  as  an  ad- 
monition to  prepare  himself  for  the  same  stroke  of  fate. 

To  believe  that  God  inflicts  misfortune  or  evil  with  the 
same  malevolence  and  passion  attributed  to  some  pagan 
deities,  is  what  no  Christian  would  admit ;  not  even  he 
who  was  intemperately  grieving  for  some  stroke  of  affec- 
tion just  gone  by.  And  this  might  shew  to  him  more 
effectually  than  any  proof  or  argument  could  do,  that  his 
intemperance  in  grief  was  not  without  sin. 

5.  To  eat  the  hearty  implies  even  a  more  criminal  in- 
dulgence than  we  have  supposed, — a  desire  to  brood  over 
misfortunes ;  to  magnify  them ;  and  to  find  a  kind  of 
pleasure  in  reflecting  on  them.  The  evil  may  be  as  much 
as  he  can  bear ;  it  may  justify  a  degree  of  sorrow  hardly 
admissible  by  a  philosopher ;  we  may  pity  and  condole  with 
the  sufferer,  and  pour  consolation  and  healing  balm  into 
his  wounds ;  but  if  we  discover  that  our  efforts  are  fruit- 
less and  nugatory,  because  he  delights  in  recalling  to  his 
mind  perpetually  the  object  of  his  sighs  and  groans ;  probes 
the  very  wound  we  would  have  healed ;  and  seems  to  delight 
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in  his  sufferings  by  dwelling  upon  them,  instead  of  banish* 
ing  the  cause  from  his  thoughts,  we  can  only  turn  away  with 

pity  and  contempt. 

6.  In  this  degree  gri^  is  a  mere  selfish  passion ;  and, 

like  all  other  selfish  passions,  is  an  enemy  to  beneyolence ; 
to  affection  to  our  species ;  and  an  enemy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  The  man  of  grief  shuts  up  his  heart  from 
any  sympathy  with  the  world ;  he  would  reduce  all  men 
around  him  to  his  own  unhappy  state ;  and  he  cannot  en- 
dure the  smile  of  pleasure  or  the  cheerfrd  countenance. 
Moreoyer,  intemperate  grief  not  merely  destroys  or  eats 
up  the  heart,  but  it  likewise  injures  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  Its  existence  is  a  proof  of  contemptible  weak- 
ness ;  and  we  may  be  certain  where  we  see  it,  the  mind  in- 
dulging it  is  fast  degenerating  into  imbecility  and  fatuity. 
Better  for  all  of  us  is  it  to  love  T Allegro  than  H  Pense- 
roso ;  in  life  we  shall  discover  much  the  same  difference 
between  cheerfrdness  and  melancholy  as  between  these 
two  poems ;  the  former  being  so  much  more  admirable 
and  excellent  in  spirit  than  the  latter. 

7.  So  much  for  the  moral  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
cept; there  is  also  2l  philosophiealy  or,  more  truly,  a  reli- 
ffious  or  mystical  meaning  concealed  under  the  symbol^ 
upon  which  we  must  also  offer  a  brief  comment. 

There  is  a  story  related  by  an  Italian  novelist  of  a  jea- 
lous husband,  who,  to  punish  his  wife  for  her  infidelity, 
killed  her  lover  and  gave  her  his  heart  to  eat.  This  be- 
ing dressed  up  in  an  exquisite  manner,  and  presented  to 
her,  was  partaken  of  with  pleasure  and  the  greatest  relish, 
as  a  morsel  never  before  surpassed  in  flavour  and  delicacy. 
So  far  for  the  mere  physical  result:  and,  perhaps,  she 
would  have  remained  calmly  in  this  belief,  had  not  the 
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cruel  husband  caQed  into  existence  a  spiritual  or  meta- 
physical power  that  ultimately  crushed  and  destroyed  her. 
He  told  her  of  what  the  contents  of  the  dish  was  compos- 
ed— ^the  cause  of  her  crime  and  his  death ;  the  receptacle 
of  those  affections  and  passions  that  had  subdued  both ; 
upon  which  the  sweet  morsel  turned  to  loathed  bitter- 
ness, and  in  the  end  madness  and  suicide  closed  the  tragic 
scene. 

This  may  afford  to  us  an  illustration  of  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans.  In  a  mere  physical  sense 
there  was  no  more  objection  to  eat  the  heart  of  an  animal 
than  any  other  part.  But  in  a  mystical  or  metaphysical, 
or,  perhaps,  religious  view,  there  was  an  impropriety,  in- 
asmuch as  the  heart  was  belieyed  to  be  the  sacred  reposi- 
tory of  part  of  our  spiritual  being.  Moreoyer,  it  was  be- 
lieyed to  be  sometimes  the  hcum  tenens  of  the  Deity  him- 
self. 

8.  The  popular  belief  amongst  men  now,  was  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras.  The  personality  of 
man  was  diyided  into  three  parts,  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  head  lodged  the  mind  or  in- 
tellect ;  and  in  the  heart  all  the  affections,  passions,  and 
desires,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  were  called  the  soul.  The 
spiritual  nature  of  man  was  imagined  to  be  an  emanation 
of  the  Deity,  or  soul  of  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  in 
whicheyer  portion  of  the  human  body  this  diyine  nature 
dwelt  was  supposed  to  become  sacred,  as  a  temple  erected 
to  God's  worship  is  sanctified  by  his  presence. 

9.  On  this  belief,  howeyer  extrayagant,  was  grounded 
the  practice  in  using  the  heart  of  animals  in  sacrifices  and 
burnt-offerings  among  ancient  nations.  It  was  conceiyed 
to  be  impressed ;  to  haye  inscribed  on  it,  in  mysterious 
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characters,  the  diyine  oracles  and  decrees  of  fate.  It  was 
carefully  scrutinized  by  sage  and  reyerend  soothsayers, 
and  its  dictum  guided  the  course  of  the  greatest  warriors 
and  statesmen.  On  it  was  legibly  (to  a  priestly  eye)  in- 
scribed the  destiny  of  nations  ,*  the  fkll  of  old  and  the  rise 
of  new  kingdoms ;  human  events,  yet  unrayelled  in  the 
womb  of  time,  were  seen  in  yiyid  succession,  as  a  bud  is 
seen  in  the  unopened  flower ;  and  on  its  predictions  de- 
pended the  success  or  failure  of  great  actions.  But  now, 
says  our  greatest  poet,  in  language  full  of  music,  and  poetry 
truly  divine,— 

"  The  oracles  are  damb : 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving; 
ApoUo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  oelL'' 

10.  Porphyry,  one  of  the  deepest  of  the  mystic  school,  in 
a  curious  passage,  has  presented  to  us  another  use  to  which 
the  hearts  of  animals  may  be  turned.  "  Experience^'* 
says  he,  "  taught  the  theologists  that  a  kindred  body  is 
attractive  of  soul.  Hence  those  who  wish  to  receive  into 
themselves  the  souls  of  animals,  gifted  with  a  prophetic 
spirit,  have  only  to  eat  the  principal  parts  of  them,  as  the 
hearts  of  crows,  of  moles,  and  of  hawks."  In  which  it 
appears  that  this  profound  writer  and  philosopher  soars 
far  above  our  notions  of  the  genuine  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, and  inculcates  the  very  thing  the  precept  s^ems  to 
forbid ;  but  the  act  may,  perchance,  become  lawful  and 
even  laudable,  when  the  motive  and  design  are  so  good. 
He  likewise  makes  it  appear  that  this  prophetic  spirit  is 
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not  separated  from  the  heart  at  the  death  of  the  animal ; 
for,  if  it  were  so,  his  prescription  could  \>e  of  no  ayail. 

In  this  manner  a  man  might  proceed  to  make  up  some 
of  the  defects  or  omissions  of  nature  in  himself,  either  by 
denying  something  from  the  heart  peculiar  to  the  animal, 
or  by  selecting  the  head  or  brains  of  such  creatures  as  are 
wiser  than  himself. 


(    178    ) 


ON  CHEERFULNESS,  AND  SOURNESS  OF  TEMPER. 


ibSntllOl  XX117.— Acetariam  tm  aba  te  removeto. 

Remove  the  vinegar  cruet  far  frwn  ^cu. 


1.  It  cannot  be  denied  there  are  8ome  who,  by  nature 
or  constitution,  possess  such  an  acidity  of  temper  as  to 
make  them  unbearable  eren  to  their  nearest  relatives ; 
while  there  are  others  blessed  with  such  sweetness  and 
benignity  as  to  make  every  one  happy  and  joyous  around 
them. 

"  Nature  hath  framed  strange  feUows  in  her  time  ; 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 

And  laugh,  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 

And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 

That  theyUl  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smUe, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable/' 

says  Shakspeare,  that  profound  observer. 

2.  A  melancholy  face  casts  a  damp  over  the  heart ; 
the  man  with  a  sour  temper  is  even  more  disagreeable  to 
our  feelings,  because  he  purposely  means  to  offend.  Every 
spark  of  joy  beaming  in  the  countenance  of  the  happy  and 
cheerful,  is  reproved  by  a  cold  look,  a  bitter  sneer,  or  by 
a  harsh  expression.  As  pleasure  is  sympathetic ;  increas- 
ed by  participation,  or  depressed  by  a  frown,  we  find  that, 
even  if  we  would  be  happy,  we  cannot  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  will  not  join  with  us.    When  they  are  strangers 
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or  acquamtances  we  may  ayoid  them ;  but  if  they  are  re- 
latiyes  to  whom  we  are  closely  knit  by  blood  and  ties  the 
nearest  of  any,  how  is  our  situation  to  be  lamented !  We 
find  others,  again,  who  not  only  oyercloud  the  serenity  of 
the  mind,  but  suspect  all  we  do,  as  if  cheerfolness  and  joy 
were  cloaks  or  subterfuges  of  eyil  designs  and  criminal 
actions. 

These  men,  gloomy,  morose,  and  suspicious  as  they  are, 
hare  little  enjoyment  eren  in  the  loreliness  of  nature,  or 
the  brightness  of  a  summer  sky ;  as  if  nature,  like  man, 
in  their  estimation,  were  a  bland  deceiver,  pleasing  the 
eye,  but  blighting  and  searing  the  heart.  Judging  all 
men  by  themselves,  they  brood  oyer  man's  eyil  nature, 
and  are  always  under  the  suspicion  that  mankind  haye  no 
nobler  pursuit  than  to  conspire  against  their  happiness ; 
adding  insult  to  injury ;  when,  perhaps,  they  haye  long 
been  consigned  to  the  contempt  and  obliyion  they  deserye. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  unhappy  infirmity  of  temper, 
this  character  suspects  and  then  hates  eyery  man,  till  his 
conduct  has  turned  eyery  one  away  from  him  as  a  pest ; 
but,  not  judging  candidly,  he  belieyes  the  cause  of  aver- 
sion to  be  in  the  unfriendly  and  selfish  nature  of  man, 
whereas  the  cause  is  evidently  in  himself. 

In  a  character  of  this  kind  (not  uncommon  in  the  world), 
we  find  all  his  feelings  and  actions  eminently  selfish ;  he  is 
wrapt  up  in  himself;  his  being  is  to  him  of  more  import- 
ance than  all  the  world ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  him- 
self; cares  for  nothing  but  in  relation  to  himself;  and  acts 
with  much  the  same  caution  and  suspicion  as  the  miser 
with  his  gold.  Disgusted  with  men  without  cause,  he  re- 
tires into  his  own  shell,  and  there  broods  over  the  fancies 
of  his  jaundiced  mind.    Without  knowledge  of  the  world, 
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or  experience  of  men  by  associating  with  them,  he  aims  at 
infallible  judgment,  and  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. He  censures  men  for  actions  he  has  neyer  expe- 
rienced himself;  defames  his  species  in  total  ignorance  of 
their  good  qualities ;  and  suspects  them  of  crimes,  and 
eyil-nature,  and  bad  passions,  which  (if  they  are  real)  ori- 
ginate in  his  own  distempered  brain. 

3.  We  regard  a  misanthrope  as  a  walking  microcosm 
of  impiety.  He  is  in  the  moral  what  an  atheist  is  in  the 
religious  world.  He  is  no  Christian,  because  he  has  no 
charity  to  men,  and,  it  may  be  safely  implied,  he  has  no 
confidence  in  God.  We  shall  find  he  is  constantly  brood- 
ing oyer  the  physical  erils  that  befall  mankind,  and,  from 
only  seeing  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  indirectly  imputes 
malignity  to  the  Deity,  though  he  dare  not  confess  it.  He 
has  a  lively  sensibility  to  all  the  evils  that  afflict  man,  but 
totally  disregards  the  ten  thousand  blessings  that  compen- 
sate. He  is,  therefore,  without  any  feelings  of  gratitude 
or  thankfiilness ;  on  the  contrary,  though  he  have  bless- 
ings poured  upon  him  (for  He  dispenses  his  favours  to  the 
unjust  as  well  as  to  the  just)  he  is  not  thankful,  but  is 
under  the  constant  apprehension  of  evils  to  come,  which 
arise  from  his  own  ill-regulated  mind.  There  are  many, 
alas !  who  actually  remember  all  the  afflictions  they  have 
sufiered  and  brood  over  them,  and  apprehend  others  to 
come ;  but  who  ungrateftdly  forget  the  many  pleasures 
and  blessings  they  have  enjoyed.  Though  the  evils  of  life 
be  grievous,  they  are  numerically  far  fewer  than  its  bless- 
ings and  enjoyments.  Man,  however,  dwells  dolefully  on 
the  one,  and  ungrateftilly  passes  over  the  other. 

4.  The  mere  physical  evils  in  the  world  are  hardly  to 
be  considered,  in  comparison  with  moral  evils.     No  one 
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can  deny,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  great,  and  hard  to 
be  borne ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  misan- 
thrope and  Christian  philosopher,  that,  while  the  one  nar- 
rowly looks  on  the  dark  or  evil  side  only,  the  other  often 
recognises  what  are  considered  positive  evils,  to  be  at- 
tended with  good  to  man.  God  has  wisely  annexed  dis- 
eases, and  other  corporeal  aflSictions,  to  the  gratification 
of  bad  passions,  and  unruly  desires ;  because,  where  the 
influence  of  moral  laws  fail  in  restraining,  the  dread  of 
physical  evil  may  control.  And  who  dare  say  there  is 
not  positive  good  in  this  ?  Again,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
most,  if  not  all,  physical  or  natural  evils  in  the  world,  as 
earthquakes  and  convulsions,  are  intended  to  temperate 
and  mitigate  other  greater  evils  which  we  know  not  of. 
The  same  wise  and  good  Being  (in  whose  acts  the  sour- 
tempered  and  the  misanthrope  behold  tokens  of  unalloyed 
evil),  who  has  annexed  pain  and  affliction  to  breaches  of 
the  moral  law— punishing  the  vice  in  the  very  instrument 
of  gratification — ^has,  at  the  same  time,  annexed  health, 
and  happiness,  and  peace  of  mind,  to  temperance  and  mo- 
deration in  the  gratification  of  our  passions  and  desires. 

5.  The  only  effectual  cure  we  know  of  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased with  melancholy,  sourness  of  temper,  moroseness,  or 
such  like  unhappy  passions,  to  which  men  are  heir  to,  is  a 
draught  from  the  Book  of  Life.  As  the  pool  of  Siloam 
cured  the  diseases  of  the  body,  so  the  living  waters  of 
the  Bible  shall  effectually  heal  the  more  lamentable  dis- 
eases of  the  soul.  If  there  be  any  earthly  source  of  com- 
fort to  which  we  can  direct  him,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  nostrums  of  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
curism shall  all  be  found  to  be  hollow  and  unsatisfactory, 
as  those  remedies  are,  which  profess,  in  magniloquent  Ian- 
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g^age,  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases ;  but  the  taste  of 
the  liying  waters  of  Eternal  Trath  has  no  such  uncertain- 
ty. Tranquillity  of  mind, — source  of  true  happiness, 
summum  bonum  of  all  philosophy  that  seeks  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  man,  is  alone  to  be  found  in  this  foun- 
tain of  grace.  It  affords  comfort  in  life,  and  consolation 
in  death ;  and,  therefore,  should  eagerly  be  sought  by  the 
misanthrope,  whose  Ufe  is  miserable,  and  whose  death  is 
wretched.  For  he  who  has  lived  at  war  with  all  men, 
and  in  distrust  of  God,  can  hardly  lay  down  his  head  in 
peace. 

6.  "  The  most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom,''  obserres 
Montaigne,  "  is  continual  cheerfulness ;  her  state  is  like 
that  of  things  in  the  regions  abore  the  moon — always 
clear  and  serene." 

It  conyerts  all  things  into  itself.  lake  the  sun  on  a 
spring  morning,  its  pleasing  light  sheds  pleasure  and  se- 
renity over  the  mind ;  its  warm  and  joyous  rays  inspire 
the  heart  with  sympathy  and  delight. 

**  Cheerful  looks  make  every  dish  a  feast, 
And  'tis  that  crowns  a  welcome." 

It  is  a  sure  token  of  a  well  tempered  mind ;  of  harmony 
of  nature,  in  which  tranquillity  and  contentment  consist; 
and  is,  in  all  cases  the  effect  of  the  Christian  religion  oyer 
the  soul  of  man.  Christianity  and  melancholy  cannot 
dwell  together.  The  spirit  of  Christ  and  sourness  of  tem- 
per, with  all  its  uncharitableness  and  misanthropy,  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Cheerftilness,  or  more  properly  tranquillity  of  mind  (a 
more  comprehensiye  term),  is  the  essence  of  happiness, 
and  can  only  exist  with  conscious  innocence,  or,  more 
truly,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.    It  is 
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that  which  all  systems  of  philosophy  hare  sought  after, — 
but  sought  after  in  Tain.  In  yain,  because  they  discovered 
not  its  true  source,  or,  at  all  eyents,  directed  men  to  one  of 
human,  and  therefore  erroneous  inrention.  Futile  is  it  to 
seek  for  tranquillity  in  any  of  the  unstable  systems  or  doc- 
trines of  men :  we  shall  discoyer  it  to  be  the  mere  shadow 
of  that  real  substance  to  be  found  alone  in  religious  faith 
and  moral  conduct. 

To  be  desirable,  it  must  be  permanent  and  inyariable; 
dwelling  with  us  through  life,  and  being  our  consolation 
and  comfort  in  death.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
founded with  any  of  the  transitory  and  eyanescent  dreams 
of  happiness,  that  soothe  and  flatter  men's  minds  for  a 
season,  only  to  be  oyerwhelmed  or  destroyed  by  change  of 
circumstances,  or  any  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  world. 
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l&Slllbol  XX17. — Qnab  eecideront  e  mensa  ne  tollito. 

Pieh  not  up  what  itfaUmfrom  the  table. 
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1.  Among  the  ancients,  what  feU  from  the  table  was, 
as  it  were,  consecrated  to  beggars.  To  pick  it  up  again 
was  considered  infamous.  These  accidental  offerings  were 
sacred  to  the  heroes,  who  were  said  to  be  full  of  goodness 
and  of  light ;  and  on  this  account  they  became  the  per- 
quisites of  the  poor.  "  What  fell  from  the  table  among 
the  Greeks,"  says  Dacier,  "  was  like  the  ears  of  com 
among  the  Hebrews,  that  had  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
reapers,  and  which  the  master  was  not  permitted  to  gather 
up  ;  for  God  had  forbidden  him." 

2.  The  Christian  has  no  need  of  having  the  duty  of 
charity  to  the  poor  enforced  by  a  heathen  philosopher, 
when  he  may  haye  perpetually  before  him  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  the  practice  of  Christ.  He  who 
finds  not  a  guide  and  prompter  in  these  diyine  sources, 
will  not  be  charitable  "  even  if  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
There  he  may  discover  what  no  heathen  could  have  taught, 
that  charity  is  a  religious  as  weU  as  a  moral  duty.  That 
all  is  God's,  and  that  man  has  no  indefeasible  right  in  any 
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thing.     He  is  but  the  trustee  of  God's  goods,  and  must 
giye  an  account  to  Him  of  their  use  and  disposal. 

3.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that  sublime  and  eloquent 
passage  in  St  Paul's  FHrst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap, 
xiii.),  which  contains  more  of  the  true  philosophy  of  charity, 
than  all  heathen  writings  put  together.  It  scatters  to  the 
winds  all  the  vain  delusions  of  human  reason  ;  uproots  all 
the  theories  and  systems  of  moral  duties,  in  which  men, 
without  light  from  on  high,  have  prided  themselves  as 
works  of  truth  and  stability ;  places  before  us  a  far  loftier 
standard  than  any  that  hare  been,  or  could  be,  suggested 
by  the  mind  in  its  natural  state ;  it  diyes  into  the  motives 
of  human  actions,  and  teaches  (what  no  human  philosophy 
has  ever  taught),  that  humility  and  sincerity  are  not  alone 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  human  conduct ;  but  that 
the  lore  of  God,  and  good  will  towards  man  (sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  religion),  must  be  their  end.  Without  this 
charity,  or  love,  all  our  actions  are  profitless. 

It  teaches  us  too  (what  we  have  already  Intimated),  that 
charity,  in  its  inferior  sense  of  almsgiving,  cannot  be  con-t 
sidered  a  virtue,  unless  it  arise  from  the  genuine  benevo- 
lence of  the  mind.  To  be  outwardly  charitable  is  no 
true  or  certain  test  of  the  existence  of  that  virtue ;  for  the 
Apostle  says,  '<  Thmgh  I  bestow  all  my  gifts  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  he  burnt,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  m£  noihing,^^ 

The  philosophy  of  morals  teaches  us,  that  sincerity  and 
good  motives  are  necessary  in  the  estimation  of  human  ac- 
tions ;  religious  philosophy  teaches,  that  charity  or  love 
to  God  and  man,  is  that  which  sanctifies  them,  and  con- 
stitutes their  value. 

4.  If  we  take  a  survey  of  our  own  country,  we  shall  find 
great  institutions  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  we 
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shall  discorer  that  more  is  giren  away  in  acts  of  charity 
and  benevolence  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
There  is  also  more  priyate  benevolence  than  perhaps  any 
other  country  can  boast  of.    Therefore,  to  maintain  that 
Britain  is,  of  all  nations,  the  most  distinguished  for  its 
charitable  institutions,  is  what  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  truth.    Such  is  the  outward  impression.    But  if  we 
come  to  make  inquiries  into  the  probable  motives  which 
actuated  the  founders  and  supporters,  and  intimately  mix 
ourselves  up  with  their  thoughts  and  doings,  we  shall  find 
little  of  that  universal  charity  alluded  to  by  the  apostle. 
We  shall  discover,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  these  in- 
stitutions  are  exclusive,  narrow  in  their  sphere  of  benevo- 
lence, and  generally  sectarian  in  their  character.    To  ob- 
tain admission,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian," but  to  be  a  worthy  object  of  the  charity,  it  must 
be  said,  '*  I  am  a  Churchman,  or  a  Baptist,  or  a  Metho- 
dist, or  an  Unitarian.'^    This  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit 
is  diffused  among  all  the  supporters  of,  and  contributors 
to,  these  institutions ;  and  therefore  it  may  justly  be  said 
they  have  not  charity  in  the  sense  of  St  Paul.    Their 
charity  is  the  instrument,  not  of  glory  to  God,  but  the 
instrument  to  advance  certain  doctrines  or  dogmas ;  to  give 
to  sects  and  individuals  priestly  or  secular  power. 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  now  unhappily  divided  into  so 
many  sects  and  creeds,  that  the  charity,  divine  and  uni- 
versal, cannot  any  more  be  found.  One  sect  abuses  and 
vilifies  another ;  as  it  is  in  the  sect,  so  in  the  individuals. 
They  consign  to  hell  those  who  ai'e  of  a  different  faith, 
and  take  away  from  them  even  the  hope  of  mercy.  What 
presumption  and  impiety  is  this !  They  impute  to  the 
God  of  all,  human  passions ;  and  ascribe  to  Him,  personal 
and  particular  antipathies. 
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5.  Charity  is  to  tliink  no  evil.  It  diffuses  itself  oyer  the 
soul,  and  causes  us  to  lore  ail  men.  We  are  charitable  to 
the  poor,  not  by  what  we  give,  but  by  the  spirit  in  which 
we  give  it.  When  we  see  a  man  die  suddenly,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  hare  no  right  to  say,  he  dies  by 
the  judgment,  or,  what  is  really  meant,  by  the  Wrath  of 
God. 

Diagoras,  sumamed  the  Atheist,  when  at  sea,  and  in 
danger  of  shipwreck,  was  believed  by  the  sailors  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  storm ;  but  he  reproached  their  uncharitable- 
ness  by  pointing  to  other  vessels  in  the  same  strait,  and 
asking  if  he  were  on  board  all  of  them.  Jonas,  the  man 
of  God,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  for  much  the  same  reason. 

The  Pagan  Greeks  would  not  bury  one  destroyed  by 
lightning,  but  let  him  rot  where  he  fell;  and  it  was 
deemed  unlawful  to  approach  the  body,  because  it  was 
believed,  as  Persius  says,  to  be  the  work  of  Jove. 

Triste  jaces  lucis,  evitandumque  bidental. 

"  A  direful  instance  of  Jove's  wrath  you  lie, 
And  whom,  being  thunderstruck,  none  dare  come  nigh." 

These  cases  (examples  of  human  folly  and  impiety) 
should  abate  in  us  that  odious  habit  of  imputing  infidelity 
to  such  as  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  and  presumptuously 
call  those  judgments  of  God  of  which  we  cannot  judge, 
and  which  charity  should  prompt  us  (not  knowing  better) 
to  attribute  to  natural  causes. 
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Jj^l^WllOl  XXl^* — Ne  eniquam  dezteram  facile  porrigito. 

Sh€ih6  not  handB  ecuily  with  any  man. 


1.  Modes  of  salutation  form  a  subject  of  curious  in- 
quiry, not  altogether  profitless,  as  they  are  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  men,  in  different  countries  and 
in  different  climates ;  all  more  or  less  entertaining  and  in- 
structiye.  Joining  hands,  in  token  of  friendship,  is  of  very 
great  antiquity,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  above  precept. 
Diodorus  informs  us,  that  the  Persians  plighted  faith  by 
joining  the  right  hand ;  and  the  same  ancient  custom  may 
be  discovered  in  other  ages  still  more  remote. 

2.  The  custom  of  saluting,  or  blessing,  on  the  act  of 
sneezing,  though  now  almost  obsolete,  was  very  ancient. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a  superstitious,  or  ominous,  rever- 
ence excited  by  the  motion,  which  demands  some  inquiry, 
as  it  will  develope  a  few  curious  particulars  in  connection 
with  ancient  manners.  One  reason  for  this  singular  cus- 
tom is  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  whose  industrious 
researches  we  are  much  beholden  on  this  subject,  and  many 
others.  "  The  custom  of  saluting,  or  blessing  on  that  mo- 
tion, it  is  pretended,  and  generally  believed,  to  derive  its 
original  from  a  disease,  wherein  sternutation  proved  mortal. 
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and  such  as  sneezed  died.  And  this  may  seem  to  be 
proved  from  Carolus  Sigonius,  who,  in  his  History  of  Italy, 
makes  mention  of  a  pestilence  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  proved  pernicious  and  deadly  to  those  that 
sneezed."  And  of  its  antiquity,  the  same  excellent  and 
learned  writer  observes,  "  It  was  also  superstitious  and 
augurial,  as  Cselius  Bhodiginus  hath  illustrated,  in  testi- 
monies as  ancient  as  Theocritus  and  Homer ;  as  appears 
from  the  Athenian  master,  who  would  have  retired  because 
a  boatman  sneezed :  and  the  testimony  of  Austin,  that 
the  ancients  were  wont  to  go  to  bed  again,  if  they  sneezed 
while  they  put  on  their  shoes.  Plutarch  relates,  that  when 
Themistocles  was  sacrificing  in  his  galley,  before  the  battle 
of  Xerxes,  one  of  the  assistants  on  the  right  hand  sneezed, 
when  Euphrantides,  the  soothsayer,  presaged  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks." 

While  Penelope  condemned  the  numerous  suitors  who 
fawned  upon  her,  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  Telema- 
chus,  her  son,  sneezed,  which  was  considered  a  happy 
omen ; — 

^*  Telemachus  then  sneezed  aloud ; 


Constrained,  his  nostrils  echo'd  through  the  crowd ; 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blessed," 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  whole  army,  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  success,  has  been  thrown  into  great  consterna- 
tion and  confusion  by  a  sneeze.  On  the  same  account,  ex- 
peditions have  been  retarded  or  put  off.  In  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  while  consulting  upon  their  retreat,  it 
chanced  that  one  among  them  was  guilty  of  this  act ;  at 
the  noise  of  which,  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  called  upon  Ju- 
piter Soter.  And  Aristotle  says,  that  they  who  heard  it, 
honoured  it  as  somewhat  sacred,  and  a  sign  of  sanity  in 
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the  diviner  part.  Hippocrates,  the  great  physician,  ob- 
serres,  that  sneezing  is  a  cure  for  the  hiccough,  and  is  pro- 
fitable to  women  in  labour ;  and  is  also  good  in  lethargies, 
apoplexies,  catalepsies,  and  comas.  And  the  rabbinical 
account  goes  so  far  as  to  aflSrm  sneezing  to  be  a  mortal 
sign ;  eren  from  Adam,  until  it  was  taken  ofi*  by  the  spe- 
cial supplication  of  Jacob. 

It  is  related  by  Codignus,  that  upon  an  act  of  sternu- 
tation of  the  Emperor  Monomotapa,  there  passed  succes- 
sive acclamations  throughout  all  the  city. 

3.  We  cannot  give  so  satisfactory  a  reason  for  the 
other  mode  of  salutation — joining  hands — as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  has  afforded  for  the  custom  of  blessing  on  sternu- 
tation, unless  we  assume  there  is  some  sympathetic  chord 
connecting  the  dexter  hand  and  the  heart,  which  is  affected 
or  agitated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  affection  felt. 

We  have  observed,  that  mankind  act  as  if  this  were  a 
law  of  nature,  or  rule  in  human  economy;  for  the  amount  or 
warmth  of  affection,  or  friendship,  or  at  least  the  profes- 
sion of  it,  is  indicated  by  the  shake  of  the  hand,  or  the 
squeezing  of  that  vein,  or  chord,  which  directly  leads  to 
the  regions  of  the  heart.  And  deep  observers  of  human 
nature  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  confidently,  that  the  exact 
quality  or  degree  of  affection  may  be  so  gathered,  which 
surely  is  a  proof,  that  Nature  herself,  assisted  by  reason 
and  reflection,  opens  to  the  mind  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge.  Without  claiming  any  very  profound  know- 
ledge of  our  nature,  we  have  imagined  that  the  electric 
fluid  may  be  a  very  active  agent  in  this  phenomenon ;  and 
may  distinguish  real  from  professed  friendship ;  because  it 
is  evident,  in  the  one  case,  that  a  certain  vivacity  is  given 
to  the  animal  spirits ;  a  warm  impulse  to  the  blood ;   a 
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quick  and  sudden  agitation  to  the  heart,  which  sometimes 
affect  the  lachrymose  glands ;  throws  a  warmer  shade  on 
the  complexion ;  and,  in  all  cases,  gires  a  brilliancy  to  the 
eye,  that  increases  its  expression  and  sensibility ;  but  in 
the  other  no  such  effects  follow :  the  heart  remains  cold ; 
no  electric  pleasure  issues  through  the  reins ;  instead  of 
those  true  demonstrations  of  friendship,  hypocrisy  assists 
us  to  form  mock  appearances,  and  forced  smiles,  which  we 
do  by  a  kind  of  muscular  effort,  and  support  the  rain  de- 
ception by  words  as  hollow  and  insincere. 

4.  There  is  far  more  falsehood  than  can  be  expressed 
by  language.    The  essence  of  all  falsehood  is  in  deception ; 
and,  therefore,  "  to  shake  hands  easily  with  erery  man,*' 
or  use  the  symbolic  token  of  true  friendship,  where  none 
exists,  is  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.    In  the  opinion  of  Py- 
thagoras, it  was  a  wicked  prostitution  of  the  sacred  name 
of  friendship,  to  use  the  same  sign,  and  to  make  the  same 
profession  to  all  persons.     It  is  imprudent  to  contract 
friendships  with  all  sort  of  men ;  for,  as  Solomon  says,  it 
is  the  man  void  of  understanding  who  striketh  hands. 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  have  real  friendship  for  eyery 
man ;  and  equally  impossible  is  it  for  all  men  we  know  to 
hare  friendship  for  us.    We  shall  shew  what  the  true  ele- 
ments of  friendship  are,  and  how  rare  such  an  union  of 
qualities  can  be  found  as  constitute  true  friendship.    Cau- 
tion and  prudence,  and  discrimination,  are  required  in  a 
high  degree,  in  fcnrming  friendships ;  for  a  friend  becomes 
a  part  of  ourselves,  and  he  must  be  found  worthy  of  our 
confidence.    "  If,"  as  Cicero  says,  "  there  is  no  acquisition, 
rirtue  alone  excepted,  preferable  to  a  tme  friend,"  it  is 
most  desirable  we  should  choose  one  who  will  be  permanent 
in  our  affections,  as  well  as  agreeable,  to  our  nature,  and 
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not  abandon  us  with  the  indifference  of  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance. 

5.  Perhaps  there  is  some  illiberality  in  the  proverbial 
judgment  of  the  world — ^that  a  man^s  character  may  be 
estimated  by  those  with  whom  he  associates ;  for  we  find 
men  associate  who  have  no  harmony  of  nature,  or  congruity 
of  opinion.  Still  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation, 
that  examples  of  virtue  or  vice  constantly  before  our  eyes, 
will,  at  length,  make  us  more  virtuous  or  more  vicious. 
Familiarity  with  vice,  or  indifference  to  its  deformity,  i3 
one  step  towards  the  practice  of  it.  When  we  cease  to 
love  virtue,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  her.  Thus 
it  is,  th^t  evil  ^sociates  are  to  be  avoided,  }>ecause  we 
leave  oi)rselves  to  be  tempted,  and  familiarize  our  minds 
to  vice,  which,  like  virtue,  is  eager  to  turn  all  things  into 
itself;  for  if  God  have  pleasure  in  good,  the  devil  may  be 
said  to  enjoy  his  pleasure  in  bad  men.  It  is  step  by  step 
that  the  mind  descends  to  crime  and  profligacy;  for  no 
man  plunges  into  their  depths  all  at  once. 

6.  Though  we  would  inculcate  caution  and  prudence 
in  contracting  friendships,  we  have  no  desire  or  inclinar 
tion  to  imitate  those  sour  and  illiberal  moralists,  who  would 
have  us  act  upon  the  general  rule,  that  all  men  are  to  be 
considered  bad  till  we  have  proved  them  to  be  good.  It  is 
a  rule  or  maxim  which  we  hold  in  detestation,  as  contrary 
to  Christian  charity,  as  well  as  degrading  to  the  species. 
The  teacher  of  such  an  odious  doctrine  is  carefully  to  be 
shunned,  because  there  must  be  something  essentially  bad 
in  his  nature.  He  must  judge  mankind  by  himself;  for 
we  do  not  believe  that  experience  of  the  world  can  have 
compelled  him  to  form  this  opinion  into  a  rule  of  action. 

7.  We  are  more  disposed  to  look  upon  the  bright  side 
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of  human  nature ;  charitably  to  palliate  rather  than  mag- 
nify the  vices,  follies,  and  weaknesses  of  men  ;  aiid  to  ex- 
tol the  goodness,  more  or  less,  to  be  found  in  eyery  human 
being.  The  judgment  of  men  is  often  weak,  leading  them 
to  commit  follies  not  to  be  excused ;  but  their  hearts,  in 
the  main,  are  good.  In  the  midst  of  yice  and  the  deepest 
profligacy,  we  may  find  rays  of  goodness  and  generosity  ; 
from  the  darkest  mind  sympathy  for  distress,  and  a  pity 
for  misfortune,  sometimes  shine  forth,  and  surprise  us. 
The  germ  of  goodness  is  in  the  hearts  of  all,  though  often 
choked  up  by  weeds  and  thorns ;  and  it  buds  forth  when 
we  least  expect  it« 

There  may  be  some,  indeed,  though  we  hope  they  are 
few,  who  are  malign  by  nature ;  and,  like  a  demon,  delight 
in  the  sufferings  of  men ;  conspire  to  blast  their  happi- 
ness ;  lay  traps  to  ensnare  their  yirtue  ;  without  remorse 
or  feeling,  betray  confiding  innocence ;  and  with  a  smile 
murder  while  they  smile ;  but  we  can  hardly  class  such 
men  in  the  rank  of  human  beings. 

7.  Of  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  choosing  friends  or 
associates,  we  may  obserre,  that  generally  human  nature 
is  shallow,  and  not  profound ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  man's  character,  as 
is  often  believed.  Every  man,  or  almost  every  man,  has 
his  prevailing  weakness,  or  prominent  pursuit ;  his  men- 
tal idiosyncrasy,  as  it  is  learnedly  called ;  tbe  distinctive 
feature  which  marks  him  from  others ;  and  it  is  by  ob- 
serving these  peculiarities  that  we  first  get  an  insight  into 
the  deeper  parts  of  his  nature.  They  are  the  doors  which 
conduct  to  the  interior  of  the  temple.  If  man  confess  his 
moral  nature  to  be  easily  discovered,  playing  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  soul,  we  shall  not  find  him  so  readily  assent 
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to  the  shallowness  of  the  intellectual.  They  who  hare 
depth  of  understanding  shew  it  not  to  the  vulgar  -eye  ; 
those  who  hare  a  mind  like  the  extension  of  the  mathe- 
maticians— all  surface  and  no  depth — assume  a  caution 
and  reserve  in  order  to  deceire,  and  to  many  conyey  an 
idea  of  great  proAmdity.  But  to  the  critical  eye  and  ob- 
serrant  mind,  that  can  judge  from  small  to  great,  they  are 
easily  unmasked,  and  exposed  to  ridicule.  And  deserr- 
edly  so;  because,  though  man  cannot  be  profound  and 
deeply  intellectual  at  will,  he  has  no  excuse  for  being  igno- 
rant, or  for  pretending  to  possess  what  he  has  not  taken  the 
pains  or  trouble  to  acquire. 

8.  There  are  others,  again,  who,  gifted  with  ease  of 
expression,  and  a  fluent,  eloquent  tongue ;  whose  elocu- 
tion, like  that  ascribed  to  Ulysses,  is 

"  Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snow/' 

make  a  great  shew  with  very  little  knowledge.  Perhaps 
such  a  character  has  scarcely  reflected  once  in  all  his  life ; 
neyer  been  guilty  of  deep  meditation  on  any  one  subject ; 
and  yet  he  is  able,  by  a  gift  of  nature,  to  make  a  greater 
figure  in  the  world  than  the  profoundest  philosopher.  With 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  many  subjects,  he  skims 
along  the  surface,  and,  like  the  elegant  swallow,  merely 
touches  lightly  the  water  with  his  wings.  In  this  art  con- 
sists the  charm  of  conversation.  It  is  delightful  in  all, 
especially  with  ready  wit,  and  good  judgment,  and  diver- 
sity of  ideas ;  but  upon  some  the  effect  is  greater  than  to 
please,  for  often  the  best  talker  is  mistaken  for  the  wisest 
man ;  so  apt  are  we  to  measure  a  man^s  capacity  by  the 
outward  show  of  language  and  conversation. 

9.  There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  deep  contempla- 
tion, and  the  silent  abstraction  of  thought,  caused  a  defi- 
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ciency  of  this  peculiar  faculty  in  our  great  men  distin- 
guished for  philosophy,  and  learning,  and  science ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  generally  they  haye  been  re- 
markable for  reserre  and  embarrassment  in  society. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  have  a  conyiction  in  our 
own  mind,  that  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  art  of  speaking  or  conyersing  than  the  study 
of  philosophy.  Whether  this  arises  firom  the  habit  of  Py- 
thagorean silence,  or  from  .the  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
which  operates  without  the  use  of  language,  or  whether 
our  ideas  are  too  great  to  be  expressed  by  human  language 
at  all,  we  cannot  positiyely  afSrm. 
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J^JflttflOl  XXVIi* — Domesticas  hirandines  ne  habeto. 

Safer  no  twaUowt  about  yowr  lumu. 


1^^^^^^^^^^^^/^^ 


1.  The  chattering  propensity  of  this  bird  has  giren 
origin  to  the  more  obvious  solution  of  the  precept — re- 
cewe  no  great  talkers  into  your  famih/ ;  but  to  afford 
yariety  to  these  essays,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  have  de- 
yiated  from  this  interpretation,  and  will  suggest  another 
which  may  please  from  its  interest,  as  well  as  originality. 

I  had  some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  popular  in- 
terpretation, after  discoyering  the  swallow  to  haye  been  a 
great  fayourite  in  Greece ;  and  because  there  are  other 
well'known  birds,  not  so  beautiful  or  interesting,  that 
would  haye  made  more  appropriate  types  of  loquacity. 

2.  The  habits  of  the  swallow  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  as  may  be  found  in  those  passages  where  they 
are  mentioned.  Its  mode  of  building  its  nest  under  the 
eayes  of  windows,  and  against  the  rafters  of  sheds,  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  Virgil : 


€t 


ante 


Garrula  quJLm  tignis  nidos  suspendant  hinmdo." 

Its  migratory  instinct,  at  one  time  a  subject  of  long  dis- 
pute among  naturalists,  attracted  notice  as  early  as  the 
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time  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  or  may  be  earlier.  The 
ancients  supposed  it  to  winter  in  Africa,  as  noticed  in  the 
following  lines  translated  from  Anacreon : — 

"  Pretty,  twittering,  fickle  guest, 
Here  yon  build  jour  summer's  nett ; 
But  ere  storms  deface  the  sky, 
Back  to  warmer  worlds  you  fly ; 
To  Memphis,  or  the  hanks  of  Nile, 
Where  bright  suns  for  ever  smile." 

In  commemoration  of  the  swallow's  return,  the  Bho- 
dians  instituted  a  festival  called  the  "  Feast  of  Swallows," 
on  which  occasion  they  were  invoked.  It  was  a  holiday 
for  the  Greek  boys,  when  they  carried  about  young  swal- 
lows, and  sung  a  song  preserved  in  the  works  of  Meursius, 
thus  rendered  in  English  :* 

"  He  comes !  he  comes !  who  loves  to  hear, 
Soft  sunny  hours  and  seasons  fair ; 
The  swallow  hither  comes  to  rest 
His  sable  wing  and  snowy  breast." 

^lian  observes,  these  birds  were  sacred  to  the  penates, 
or  household  gods,  and  were  therefore  carefully  preserved. 
They  were  honoured  also  as  the  nuncios  of  the  spring ; 
and  Athenseus  says  the  Bhodians  welcomed  them  with  a 
solemn  song. 

The  proverbial  expression — "  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,"  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  common  to 
most  nations,  as  a  synonymous  expression  is  found  in  al- 
most every  language.  In  Aristotle's  Ethics  there  is  thieT 
sentence — "  One  swallow  makes  not  a  spring." 

3.  This  creature  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  in 
destroying  the  myriads  of  destructive  insects  generated  in 

*  Brown's  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 
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a  summer's  day ;  and  without  whose  friendly  aid  the  at- 
mosphere would  be  scarcely  habitable  by  man.  It  is  ele- 
gantly remarked  by  Dayy,  "  that  even  the  beings  selected 
for  his  prey  are  poetical,  beautiAil,  and  transient.  The 
ephemerae  are  saved  by  his  means  from  a  slow  and  linger- 
ing death  in  the  evening,  and  killed  in  a  moment  when 
they  have  known  nothing  of  life  but  pleasure.  He  is  the 
constant  destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend  of  man ;  and,  with 
the  stork  and  the  ibis,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird. 

4.  We  find,  then,  that  this  elegant  bird  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite at  all  times ;  an  object  of  reverence  among  the 
Bhodians ;  a  creature  of  interest  in  all  Greece ;  while  its 
usefid  qualities  are  dilated  on  by  modem  observers ;  what 
reason  could  Pythagoras,  then,  have  had  for  marking  it 
out  for  obloquy  ?  Its  familiarity  and  domestic  habits  ought 
to  make  us  love  it,  rather  than  send  it  away ;  they  are 
peculiarities  to  be  admired,  and  not  condemned, 

5.  The  joy  of  Pythagoras  on  the  discovery  of  his  great 
mathematical  theorem,  when  he  rushed  all  naked  into  the 
public  streets  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world,  was  hardly  ex- 
ceeded by  the  intensity  of  our  delight,  when  we  found  the 
golden  key  which  opened  to  view  the  true  interpretation 
of  this  symbol.  As  our  pleasure  was  alike  in  kind  and  in 
degree,  so  may  be  the  results  of  our  discovery !  And  may 
the  fee-simple  be  equally  unalienable  in  both !  for  we  are 
not  unconscious,  with  all  our  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
the  outward  world,  of  the  many  vultures  and  other  re- 
morseless creatures  ready  to  seize  on  unlawftd  prey.  Who 
but  with  a  heart  of  stone  would  rob  the  poor  of  his  young  ? 
Yet  every  self-begotten  idea  to  an  author  is  as  truly  his 
child,  as  the  children  of  mortal  conception  are  the  property 
of  the  parents  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  equally  sacred. 
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6.  Give  no  friendsMp  to  those  who  mill  leave  you  in 
ike  winter  of  adversity^  and  only  remain  with  you  while 
the  warm  breezes  of  prosperity  blow,  and  while  the  sky  is 
clear  and  untroubled^  is  the  yeritahle  interpretation  given 
under  our  hand,  and  claimed  as  of  our  creation. 

From  the  migratory  habit  of  the  swallow  Cicero  has 
drawn  this  appropriate  simile,  which  aptly  illustrates  our 
solution  of  the  symbol :  '^  As  swallows  are  present  with 
us  in  summer,  but  are  gone  in  winter ;  so  false  friends 
attend  us  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity ;  but  in  the  winter 
of  adversity  they  all  flee  away." 

This  fickleness  of  friendship  has  been  the  theme  of 
poets  and  moralists  in  all  ages.    Ovid  says — 

'*  Cam  fortana  manet,  vnltum  eervatis  amici ; 
Cum  cedet,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fug&." 

And  Shakspeare,  in  the  same  strain — 

**  Those  70U  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye." 

There  is  hardly  a  word  more  constantly  in  men's  mouths 
than  friendship,  but  how  few  can  say  they  have  experi- 
enced it  in  reality !  So  rare  is  it,  says  Sir  P.  Sydney  (and 
he  was  among  the  few  who  haye  tasted  it),  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  a  thing  indeed,  or  but  a  word.  And 
it  may  be  said  it  is  a  common  weakness  to  boast  of  nume- 
rous friends,  as  if  the  heart  could  expand  to  accommodate 
all  applicants ;  but  Cicero,  with  more  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  maintains  in  his  Lcdius,  that  friendship  can 
only  be  concerned  about  two  or  three  at  the  utmost. 
Friendship,  says  he,  may  be  defined  thus : — a  perfect  con- 
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formity  of  opinions  on  all  religious  and  ciyil  subjects,  united 
with  the  highest  degree  of  esteem  and  affection.  And  Aris- 
totle conceiyed  the  union  of  two  friends  to  be  so  perfect, 
that  he  defines  friendship  to  be  one  soul  with  two  bodies ; 
there  must  be  not  only  a  community  of  opinion,  and  mu- 
tual esteem  and  affection,  but  a  kind  of  blending  of  one 
soul  into  the  other,  and,  consequently,  a  conformity  and 
perfect  harmony  in  pursuits,  tastes,  inclinations,  and  dis- 
positions.   Therefore  friendship,  so  called,  composed  of  dis- 
cordant temperaments  and  heterogeneous  elements,  is  only 
a  temporary  alliance  of  no  inherent  durability.    Where  we 
find  vice  in  one  Umb  of  the  soul,  and  virtue  in  another, 
friendship  in  such  resembles  the  composition  of  those  pro- 
phetic kingdoms  where  one  part  is  of  clay  and  the  other  of 
iron,  types  of  their  internal  weakness  and  outward  brittle- 
ness.    No  more  can  we  expect  the  friendships  of  vicious 
men  to  be  more  stable.    In  rice  itself  we  have  a  worm 
knawing  at  the  core,  destroying  the  bud  of  friendship,  that 
will  sufficiently  account  for  its  own  internal  decay.    Virtue 
is  the  only  true  cement  of  friendship ;  all  others  are  fal- 
lacious.   Hence  Cicero  wisely  says,  "  virtue  is  both  the 
parent  and  support  of  friendship.*'    In  virtue  there  is  not 
only  a  durable  cement,  but  an  object  for  forming  friend- 
ships, and  a  strong  reason  for  preserving  them.    Virtue  is 
the  centre-point  to  which  all  our  heartfelt  emotions  turn; 
and  as  long  as  it  bums  within  us  we  have  an  object  of  at- 
traction.    But  although  virtue  be  the  support  of  friend- 
ship,— ^a  fundamental  principle  in  its  formation  also,— its 
bare  existence  cannot  constitute  friendship.    There  must 
exist  that  innate  harmony  and  power  of  mutual  attraction 
essential  in  the  creation  of  true  friendship,  arising  out  of 
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a  multiplicity  of  subordinate  particulars,  easier  to  be  felt 
than  clearly  expressed. 

It  is  obvious  that  friendship  is  not  much  more  under 
our  control  than  the  passion  of  loye.  As  we  loye  and 
know  not  why  we  lore ;  so  we  feel  the  sentiment  of  friend- 
ship, and  can  give  no  better  reason.  Both  are  emotions 
of  the  mind  which  come  into  being  without  the  agency  of 
the  will.  Of  two  yirtuous  men,  equally  estimable,  we  shall 
be  careless  about  the  friendship  of  the  one,  while  we  shall 
cling  to  the  other. 

7.  There  are  sereral  illustrious  examples  of  noble  and 
disinterested  friendship  in  ancient  history ;  as  the  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  one  of  David  and  Jonathan,  and  Orestes 
and  Pylides ;  in  all  of  which  we  perceive  a  devotion  to 
each  other  of  a  surprising  kind.  The  sacrifice  of  life  for 
each  other  was  considered  as  no  more  than  was  due  to 
friendship.  And  surely  no  greater  proof  of  disinterested 
affection  can  we  have,  or  higher  test  of  the  true  loftiness 
and  nobility  of  this  virtue,  than  a  man  laying  down  his 
life  for  a  friend.  This  very  proof  was  used  by  Christ  on  a 
greater  occasion,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  us  that 
a  proof  of  this  kind  amounts  to  conviction.  Disinterest- 
edness is  so  noble  in  a  world  where  all  is  selfishness,  that 
any  great  examples  of  it  convey  a  pleasure  to  the  mind. 
It. constitutes  a  necessary  element  of  friendship  ;  the  in- 
terest of  the  one  becomes  the  interest  of  the  other ;  what 
injures  one  wounds  both;  and  pleasure  as  well  as  pain  are 
mutually  enjoyed  and  suffered. 

8.  The  existence  of  such  perfect  friendship  is  so  rare, 
that  man  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  it  realized  in  himself. 
Like  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  he  may  wander  through  the 
world  long  without  meeting  the  other  friendly  atom  to 
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which  fate  may  hare  sometime  determined  to  attach  him. 
But  there  is  no  reason  on  this  account  to  despond ;  to  be- 
come melancholy ;  to  retire  into  himself;  or  forsake  the 
world  and  its  more  common  and  rougher  friendships:  these 
hare  adrantages  which  no  moralist  can  orerlook,  much  less 
despise.  The  man  who  believes  himself  capable  of  the 
higher  flight,  cannot  consistently  hide  so  noble  a  gift ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  disinterestedness  necessary  in  its  for- 
mation is  sure  to  display  itself  in  associating  with  men. 
It  will  sprout  out  in  some  other  direction,  or  flow  through 
some  other  channel,  as  in  a  life  of  benerolence  and  philan- 
thropy. Instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one  focus,  it  will 
be  diffused  amongst  all. 

9.  The  friendship  of  the  world  terminates  in  being 
social  and  kind  one  to  another.  It  enables  us  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  our  nature  on  a  more  expanded  scale ;  of 
man  in  his  social  and  domestic  relations  (where  he  is  seen 
generally  in  his  truest  character) ;  as  a  member  of  the 
great  human  family ;  as  one  who  more  or  less  exercises  an 
authority  over  his  sphere,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
The  friendship  of  the  world  gives  the  good  man  scope  for 
benevolence;  to  the  philosopher  it  opens  to  view  the 
springs  and  motives  of  human  conduct ;  and  to  the  mo- 
ralist, and  lover  of  his  species,  affords  the  means  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  man  in  his  most  important  fea- 
ture :  by  the  examples  brought  constantly  before  our  eyes, 
of  virtue  or  of  vice,  we  may  all  of  us,  by  experience,  avoid 
the  rocks  and  sands  on  which  others  have  been  shipwreck- 
ed, and  by  prudence  and  wisdom  steer  our  bark  into  the 
haven  of  safety  and  of  rest. 

10.  We  cannot  expect  that  common  friendships  hastily 
formed,  and  of  unsound  elements,  should  be  of  long  dura- 
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tioa.  We  should  not  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  are 
broken  up  as  suddenly  as  they  were  contracted.  Yet, 
though  the  cold  stem  moralist  may  thus  write  or  reason 
in  his  study,  and  warn  unthinking  man  against  the  certain 
issue,  mankind  will  still  go  on  expecting  much  from  friend- 
ship, and  still  continue  to  feel  its  instability  and  hollow- 
ness.  We  all  long  after  friendship ;  we  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate it  while  it  lasts ;  and,  perhaps,  neyer  dream  of  its 
termination  till  we  feel  its  stroke ;  it  is  this  desire  which 
prompts  us  to  fall  into  the  snare  and  feel  the  disappoint- 
ment. 

11.  K  friendships  are  formed  in  prosperity,  it  is  ad- 
versity which  tries  them.  It  is  then  that  we  become  con- 
scious of  the  brittle  reed  on  whose  support  we  depended  ; 
of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  man ;  it  is  then  we 
taste  that  bitter  potion  which  turns  all  to  wormwood^ 
and  which  turns  our  heart  and  sympathy  away  from  hu- 
man kind. 

So  long  as  we  have  wealth  we  are  sure  to  have  friends 
and  adulators;  but  the  moment  fortune  deprives  us  of  it,  we 
shall  find  them  all  flee  away.  Even  if  we  have  preserved 
our  virtue  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  nobly  risen 
above  the  base  and  interested  flatterers  who  daily  poured 
poison  into  our  ears ;  nay,  even  if  our  very  virtues  bum 
brighter  in  the  midst  of  misfortune  (as  they  often  do),  and 
exalt  us  to  a  higher  state  of  moral  being,  we  shall  find 
them  of  little  avail  so  long  as  they  have  not  wealth  and 
influence  to  support  them.  So  must  it  ever  be  where 
vealtli  is  synonymous  with  virtue,  and  where  porerty  is  a 
crime. 

12.  The  dictates  of  common  prudence,  then,  teach  us 
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to  be  cautious  in  the  formation  of  friendships  that  may 
end  in  misery  and  disappointment.  The  mere  loss  of 
wealth  is  not  so  bitter  a  reflection  as  the  loss  of  firiends. 
Though  it  may  appear  a  harsh  and  unnatural  expression, 
we  beliere  the  best  philosophy  is  neither  to  trust  in 
princes  nor  in  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  haye  our  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  dependent 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  world.  If  the  richest  man 
wa£  he  who  asked  least  of  the  gods;  so  may  we  truly 
say  the  wisest  man  is  he  who  has  least  dependence  on  the 
world. 

13.  In  conclusion :  Let  us  avoid  those  swallows,  or 
human  hirundines,  who  build  their  nests  under  our  win- 
dows, and,  for  "  a  mess  of  pottage,"  return  us  flattery. 
We  cannot  be  so  harsh  and  uncharitable  as  Hermoine, 
\Fho  says  in  Andromache, 

"  Never  let  the  wise 
Give  females  license  to  frequent  his  house. 
And  hold  free  converse  with  his  wife." 

But  we  may  affirm,  that  we  cannot  have  a  more  danger- 
ous enemy  within  our  walls,  than  one  of  those  wretched 
and  driyelling  parasites  whose  false  tongue  never  ceases  to 
vibrate  in  our  praise.  However  by  nature  modest  in  the 
estimate  of  our  own  characters,  we  shall  in  the  end  judge 
of  them  by  the  standard  of  our  flatterer.  Few  can  resist 
flattery  (sweet  but  fatal  poison) ;  and  so  pleasing  is  it  to 
many,  that  they  cannot  associate  with  free  and  elevated 
minds,  but  betake  themselves  to  humble  friends,  and  pay 
in  substance  for  praises  willingly  bestowed.  Wiser  even 
was  he  who  kept  a  skeleton  to  remind  him  of  death ;  far 
wiser  that  monarch  who,  afraid  of  being  puffed  up  to  be- 
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liere  himself  a  god,  hired  a  man  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
mortality. 

Man  in  society  is  a  creature  of  forms  and  ceremony ; 
and  he  must  needs  hire  a  familiar  to  please  him  with  his 
commonplaces,  as  kings  of  old  hired  fools,  to  relax  the 
bonds  of  state  and  ceremony. 
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^Sinbol  XXl^ili. — MelannroB  ne  gtutato. 

Eat  not  jUh  whose  tails  are  black. 


1.  It  will  haye  become  clear  and  manifest,  that  to  ana- 
lyse, explain,  or  comment  on  these  profound  and  mystical 
Symbols,  as  they  ought  to  be  analysed,  explained,  and  com- 
mented on, — copiously  and  learnedly;  and  as  the  wise  and 
excellent  author  would  haye  approyed  of;  almost  uniyersal 
knowledge  is  required  of  him  who  has  courage  to  under- 
take the  "  magnum  opw."  Not  only  genius,  inyention, 
and  apt  illustration,  are  essential,  but  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance also  with  the  objects  used  in  composing  the 
symbols. 

Here,  for  example,  the  commentator  finds  the  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  zoology,  called  ichthyo- 
logy, or  science  of  fishes ;  for  without  it  how  can  he  pre- 
tend to  know  the  peculiarities  of  those  fishes  whose  tails 
are  black  ?  And  being  ignorant  of  their  idiosyncrasy  (to 
use  a  learned  phrase),  or  peculiar  temperament,  how  can 
he  comprehend  the  allusion  contained  in  the  symbol  ?  In 
truth,  not  only  the  science  of  morals  in  all  its  branches  ; 
the  deeper  sciences  of  metaphysics  and  logic,  in  all  their 
windings,  must  be  perfectly  known  by  the  commentator;  but 
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he  must  likewise  hare  a  deep  insight  into  natural  history, 
and  all  the  wondrous  works  of  nature,  in  heayen  and  in 
earth.  So  that  the  task  of  illustrating  and  expounding 
these  ancient  symbolic  or  enigmatic  phrases,  and  raising 
a  stable  and  permanent  building  on  so  uncertain  a  founda- 
tion, is  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  as  appears  at  first 
sight.  After  these  obseryations,  the  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
fully  appreciate  our  irksome  and  perplexing  task ;  and  be 
pleased  with  our  performance  of  it. 

2.  Some  kind  of  fish  possess  a  bag  of  inky  liquid,  with 
which  they  ingeniously  perturb  the  water  before  seizing 
on  their  prey;  and  it  is  known  that  others,  no  less 
cunning,  employ  the  same  artifice,  in  order  to  escape 
their  yoracious  enemies.  These  are  facts  of  natural  his- 
tory. And  how  does  our  sagacious  moralist  employ  them 
to  his  purpose  ?  As  those  fish  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  such  gifts;  so  man,  by  the  eyil  of  his  imagination,  in 
order  to  mislead  and  deceiye,  first  throws  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbour,  or  when  he  desires  to  calumniate, 
and  yet  escape  punishment,  he  secretes  fi*om  his  gall  a 
black,  poisonous,  corrosiye  liquid,  called  slander^  perfect- 
ly analogous  to  the  inky  secretion  of  a  fish.  But  more 
properly  the  symbol  refers  to  such  whose  reputation  or 
character  contaminates  all  who  associate  with  them ;  as 
the  deyil,  in  yulgar  phrase,  is  said  to  leaye  tokens  of  his 
presence  in  a  strong,  pungent,  sulphureous  odour,  so  those 
'*  whose  tails  are  black,"  neyer  leaye  us  but  with  some 
marks  of  their  infamy  or  malignity. 

3.  The  good  opinion  of  the  world  is  a  thing  to  be 
courted  and  not  despised.  This  opinion  is  deeply  influ- 
enced or  affected  by  the  company  we  keep.     If  we  are 
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found  associating  with  bad  characters,  and  choosing  the 
society  of  men  of  doubtful  reputation,  whateyer  our  rir- 
tues  may  be,  they  can  never  be  respected.  For  all  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  virtue  and  vice  can  have  no  al- 
liance ;  we  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled ;  we 
cannot  make  companions  of  vice  and  infamy,  without  con- 
tamination. And  as  the  world  judges  men,  so  must  we 
act  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  order  to  gain 
respect  and  approbation. 

4.  Beware,  therefore,  of  the  vicious,  the  bad,  the  in- 
famous, the  slanderer,  the  man  of  odious  reputation ;  but 
be  on  your  guard  also  against  another  dangerous  charac- 
ter in  society  (most  dangerous  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced), namely,  the  man  who  takes  delight  in  perturb- 
ing the  crystal  water  of  truth,  with  the  blackness  of  false- 
hood ;  who  delights  in  confounding  the  true  and  the  false; 
and  in  subverting  every  point  of  belief  which  leads  to  hu- 
man happiness.  When  he  discovers  a  good  man  dilating 
with  pleasure  on  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  God,  he 
chills  his  warm  feelings  by  instances  of  evil  in  the  world; 
when  he  finds  another  affording  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  Being  (though  he  himself  passively  believes 
it),  he  turns  round  with  a  sneer,  and  shews  that  it  resem- 
bles any  other  fiction  of  the  imagination ;  again,  if  he  see 
one  expatiating  on  the  excellence  of  another^s  character, 
his  benevolence,  his  goodness  to  the  poor,  he  coldly  meets 
it  by  asserting,  that  the  best  of  moralists  all  agree  in 
thinking,  that  such  virtues  as  benevolence  and  generosity 
have  their  origin  in  selfishness  or  self-love.  What  can- 
not be  proved,  he  pretends  to  disbelieve;  what  experience 
does  not  support,  he  affects  to  despise ;  what  reason  can- 
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not  comprehend,  is  with  him  no  article  of  faith.  In  hu- 
man yirtue,  he  has  no  confidence  ;  the  common  belief  of 
men,  he  despises ;  every  opinion  usually  received,  he  re- 
jects with  scorn ;  and  with  just  sufficient  knowledge  and 
skill,  to  use  an  argument  against  his  adversary,  he  passes 
in  the  world  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  if  not  great  genius. 
Truth,  in  his  estimation,  is  a  small  affair.  All  he  cares 
for  is  to  act  the  sophist,  and  confound  the  understanding 
of  weak  men.  There  is  so  much  plausibility  in  all  he 
says — so  much  temper  and  mildness  in  delivering  his 
opinions  (for  such  a  man  has  no  fervency  or  enthusiasm), 
so  much  logical  display  in  the  arguments  he  uses,  that  the 
unformed  mind  is  led  astray,  and  falls  into  the  snare. 
But  the  man  of  deep  reflection,  who  comprehends,  as  a 
whole,  the  world  around,  will  discover  that  all  his  argu- 
ments are  mere  sophisms,  or  fallacies ;  the  exposition  of 
one  false  premise,  or  one  erroneous  deduction  ;  or  a  false 
move  in  any  direction,  not  perceived  by  the  inexperienced 
eye,  shall  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment. 

4.  For  example,  he  will  affect  the  man  of  pure  reason ; 
the  calm  philosopher;  the  deep  enquirer ;  and  declare,  that 
none  but  a  fool  can  believe  what  is  not  comprehended  by 
his  reason ;  and,  indirectly,  or  by  surmise,  throws  ridicule 
on  every  thing  wonderful  or  mysterious,  or  incomprehen- 
sible in  nature ;  he  will  then  shew  how  absurd  it  is,  with 
such  an  opinion,  to  believe  the  soul  to  be  spiritual,  and 
therefore  immortal ;  to  believe  in  miracles  of  any  kind ; 
or  what  he  calls  violent  and  abrupt  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature ;  whereas,  if  he  were  asked  to 
explain,  on  rational  grounds,  or  rather  by  human  reason- 
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ing,  the  wonderful  phenomena  that  are  constantly  going 
on  before  his  eyes,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  If 
he  will  not  beliere  what  is  incomprehensible,  why  so  in- 
consistent (all  infidels  are  inconsistent)  as  to  belieye  in 
the  moyements  of  the  planetary  system;  or,  to  descend  to 
more  familiar  objects,  the  growth  of  a  flower ;  the  expan- 
sion and  dissipation  of  bodies;  the  combustion  of  matter; 
the  mystery  of  electricity  and  magnetism ;  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  rapours  in  expanding ;  the  wonderftd  change 
of  food  into  blood,  whether  that  food  be  animal  or  rege- 
table ;  the  propagation  of  the  kind ;  the  perpetuated  like- 
ness of  person  and  character  in  indiyiduals;  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  things  daily  going  on  before  his  eyes,  which 
are  belieyed,  and  yet  human  reason  has  never  yet  fathom- 
ed, understood,  or  comprehended  them. 

5.  Diffidence  and  modesty  are  the  attributes  of  great 
knowledge.  Man  soon  discovers  that  there  is  more  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  is  comprised  in  his  philosophy. 
The  soul  fully  embued  with  the  mysteries  of  nature,  finds 
much  to  believe,  which  is  not  to  be  understood.  Things 
which  cannot  be  comprehended,  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
human  reason.  And  he  is  only  conspicuous  for  impu- 
dence and  impiety,  who  can  pretend  to  explain  what  is  in- 
explicable. Let  him  follow  the  example  of  that  ancient 
sage,  of  whom  the  divine  Milton  says, — 

*'  The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  profess'd 
To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew." 

6.  Make  friends  of  those  who  love  truth,  and  reverence 
the  deep  things  of  nature.  They  are  the  wisest,  as  well 
as  the  best.  Their  holy  purpose  is  to  make  all  manifest 
that  can  be  made  manifest ;  rather  to  separate  the  corn 
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from  the  tares,  than  mingle  falsehood  with  truth.  In 
them  there  is  no  presumption,  no  arrogance,  no  undue  re* 
liance  on  human  reason;  but  a  spirit  of  deep  humility  and 
deyotion  ;  the  abiding  principle  of  the  profoundest  know- 
ledge— ^who  will  exclaim,  "  How  fearfully  and  wonderful- 
ly are  we  made !"  without  presuming  to  question  or  doubt 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  potter. 
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j^Smftol  XXIX. — AnlmftHa  ungoicurvia  ne  nutrito. 

Fttd  w>t  anbanaU  that  Aave  eroohtd  eZoiM. 


«^i»»^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1.  Perhaps  now,  from  being  less  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  from  other  momentous  changes  society  has  un- 
dergone, the  yirtue  of  hospitality  is  neither  so  much  prac- 
tised, nor  so  highly  esteemed  by  modern  nations,  as  of 
old.  By  ancient  nations,  it  was  considered  a  yirtue  of 
the  highest  class.  The  practice  of  it  is  seen  to  be  pecu- 
liarly conspicuous  among  people  semi-barbarous,  as  erinced 
in  ancient  history,  as  well  as  among  others  blessed  with 
more  civilization  and  refinement.  The  Jews  even — ^most 
exclusive  of  nations — were  required  to  shew  hospitality  to 
strangers,  and  not  to  turn  them  away  from  their  doors. 
At  their  simple  repasts,  they  oflfered  them  the  highest 
place, — a  great  mark  of  deference  and  esteem ;  and  waited 
upon  them  in  their  own  persons,  as  a  mark  of  humility 
and  respect.  The  same  singular  custom  prevailed  in  other 
countries,  as  may  be  seen  in  Homer,  and  other  observers 
of  manners  and  customs  of  society  in  ancient  times.  Such 
were  the  relations  between  the  host  and  his  guests. 

2.  It  may  be  inferred,  that  where  the  virtue  of  hospi- 
tality was  so  generally  practised,  a  breach  of  it  would  be 
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regarded  with  strong  feelings  of  horror  and  dislike.  Such 
was  the  case.  A  violation  of  the  rule  or  custom  was  looked 
upon  as  heinous  as  an  act  of  impiety ;  it  was  an  offence 
to  man  and  to  the  gods,  who,  if  they  sometimes  forgare  or 
oyerlooked  the  depravity  of  man,  would  not  permit  this 
crime  to  pass  unpunished.  The  perpetrator  of  so  gross  an 
act  was  regarded  as  a  being  out  of  the  pale^of  society,  a  per- 
son with  whom  no  one,  who  respected  virtue,  or  his  own 
reputation,  would  hold  converse.  He  was  very  much  on 
a  par  with  him  who  would  pursue  a  man  to  the  altar,  and 
there  murder  him.  As  the  altar  afforded  protection  to 
the  criminal,  judgment  thereby  passing  into  the  hands  of 
God ;  so  hospitality,  or  being  within  the  threshold,  was  a 
protection  to  the  individual.  No  man  dared  avenge  him- 
self, even  on  his  enemy,  when  he  sought  hospitality  at  his 
hands. 

We  find  in  'Euripides,  that  Polymester  killed  Poly- 
dore  for  the  money  he  had,  being  at  the  same  time  his 
guest ;  an  act  of  intolerable  cruelty  and  wickedness.  He- 
cuba, in  revenge  for  an  action  so  atrocious,  put  his  sons  to 
death,  and  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  father.  Upon  this 
Polymester  pleads  an  excuse  for  the  murder  of  his  friend 
and  guest ;  upon  which  Agamemnon  makes  this  reply : — 

**  To  seize  his  gold,  thou  didst  it,  and  now  seekest, 
In  thy  distress,  to  mould  some  fair  pretext. 
Trivial  to  you  the  murder  of  a  guest 
May  be ;  we  Grecians  start  with  horror  back 
At  such  a  deed  of  baseness.'' 

3.  Hospitality  is  an  act  of  grace  we  ought  still  to  prac- 
tise, as  becomes  our  means  and  circumstances ;  though 
now,  from  changes  in  society,  we  cannot  carry  it  out  so  uni- 
versally as  of  old.    Travellers  or  strangers  are  no  longer 
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dependent  upon  the  kindness  and  protection  of  those 
whose  country  they  visit,  to  the  extent  they  were  in  an- 
cient times,  when  they  could  not  hare  pursued  their  course 
without  their  aid  and  bounty.    Our  hospitality  now  is,  in 
a  degree,  limited  to  our  friends  and  relatives.    In  the  en- 
tertainment of  guests,  we  must  use  our  discrimination  as 
to  the  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  those  we  admit  to 
our  tables ;  and  not  invite  "  animals  with  crooked  claws;*' 
namely,  those  who  are  avaricious  or  dishonest ;  such  as 
will  devour  our  substance,  abuse  our  kindness ;  as  are  un- 
grateful for  our  bounty  and  liberality,  and  in  all  things 
care  not  for  us  further  than  as  mere  instruments  for  at- 
taining their  mean  and  selfish  ends.     On  them  our  kind- 
ness is  wasted ;  we  have  no  comfort  or  consolation  from 
it.    Still  many  have  not  the  courage  to  expel  or  refuse 
admission  to  such  characters,  when  they  have  once  taken 
a  hold  upon  them.     Finding  themselves  impoverished  by 
fawning  parasites,  and  shameless  guests,  they  cannot  bold- 
ly stay  and  exclaim,  "  Thither  shall  I  go,  and  no  farther;" 
but  proceed  on,  in  their  downward  course,  till  the  day  is 
gone,  and  the  night  comes  on  apace,  when  they  discover 
that  all  is  lost,  and  that  with  the  fortune  the  fickle  friends 
have  fled  away. 

4.  Perhaps  the  Pythagorean  injunction  alludes  also  to 
our  servants  and  dependents,  as  well  as  our  acquaintances ; 
for,  to  our  cost,  we  discover  among  them  many  creatures 
with  crooked  claws.  We  not  only  feed  them,  but  in  many 
cases  confide  in  them,  and  are  deceived  and  robbed.  How 
many  have  felt  the  "  crooked  claws"  of  an  unjust  steward ! 
How  many  have  found  their  riches  ooze  out  like  water 
from  a  bucket,  without  knowing  whence  it  goes,  or  how  it 
flows !    The  fidelity  of  such  "  humble  friends ;"  their  ho- 
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seBly  and  discretkm,  are  objects  of  no  mean  iinp<Mrtance  in 
a  world  where  our  sum  of  happiness  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  trifling  units.  Domestic  happiness,  sought  after 
by  the  great  majority  of  men,  who  let  others  struggle  for 
influence,  fame,  or  notoriety,  mainly  depends  upon  their 
household  being  free  from  animals  with  crooked  claws; 
and  assisted  in  its  quiet  harmony,  and  unambitious  enjoy- 
ments, by  domestics  in  whom  they  can  trust. 

5.  Again,  it  might  refer  to  a  certain  class  in  society, 
w^  known  of  old  as  now,  who  are  endowed  with  claws 
more  curyated  than  the  talons  of  the  vulture  or  eagle ;  in 
which,  if  we  are  once  caught,  there  is  no  escape.  This 
class  may  be  philosophically  considered  a  necessary  evil 
in  the  world,  which  shall  exist  as  long  as  man  is  the  crea- 
ture of  passion,  of  ararice,  of  revenge.  They  live  by  the 
passions  of  men,  as  some  crawling  reptiles  live  and  batten 
on  corruption.  They  have  the  merit  of  some  other  ani- 
mals who  are  called  the  scavengers  of  nature ;  that  eat  up 
the  dead  carcases  of  creatures,  and  clear  the  world  of  their 
pollution.  They  are  mercenaries — ^they  combat  not  for 
empty  glory,  but  for  a  golden  prize.  They  are  mediators 
hired  to  dispense  equity ;  they  are  bribed  to  give  an  im- 
partial judgment ;  and  such  is  their  virtue,  that  implicit 
reliance  is  placed  on  their  justice,  their  integrity,  their 
impartiality. 

That  they  are  necessary  to  society,  in  the  highest  view 
we  can  take  of  it,  as  a  civil  or  social  state,  we  may  utterly 
deny.  As  priests  have  at  all  times  multiplied  in  propor- 
tion as  superstition  has  increased,  so  have  these  augment- 
ed their  numbers  in  proportion  to  crime  and  general  cor- 
ruption. 

In  that  scheme  of  a  commonwealth  we  intend  giving  to 
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the  world,  when  brought  to  perfection ; — a  scheme  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  visionary  dreams,  and  fanciful 
hallucinations,  of  Sydney,  or  Bacon,  or  Harrington,  or 
More,  all  great  men  and  worthy  characters ; — ^we  hare 
made  no  provision  for  the  class  referred  to;  we  have 
not  even  conceived  the  possibility  of  their  existence  in 
our  Arcadia,  so  that,  having  no  locum  tenens,  they  must 
be  considered  nonens.  Where  there  is  no  corruption  to 
feed  on,  they  must  needs  perish ;  or  make  a  virtue  of  ne* 
cessity,  and  become  honest,  and  conformable  to  our  ideal 
standard  of  the  people  of  this  perfect  community.  It  is 
where  the  carcase  is,  that  the  vultures  are  gathered  to- 
gether. 

In  contemplating  this  crying  evil  in  society,  which 
wrings  the  tears  from  the  widow,  and  makes  the  orphans 
a  prey,  we  have  observed  that,  among  other  things,  the 
imperfection  of  language  is  one  cause  instrumental  to  its 
existence.  A  profound  diplomatist  observed,  that  language 
was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts ;  we  may  remark, 
that  it  likewise  was  given  to  perplex  the  human  mind ;  for 
language  has  caused  more  disputes  in  the  world  than  all 
other  things  put  together. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  in 
our  commonwealth,  to  create  a  new  language,  agreeably 
to  the  character,  the  simplicity,  and  the  innocence  of  the 
people. 
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Jhfilttiol  XXX* — Salem  apponito. 

AhoaytputtaU  on  the  table. 


1.  "  Salt,  as  incorruptible,"  observes  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  was  the  symbol  of  friendship,  and,  before  the 
other  serrice,  was  oflfered  unto  their  guests ;  which,  if  it 
casually  fell,  was  accounted  ominous,  and  their  amity  of 
no  duration.''  It  was  also  a  symbol  of  hospitality ;  and  is 
so  to  this  day  in  eastern  countries,  where  to  eat  of  a  man's 
salt,  and  partake  of  his  hospitality,  are  synonymous  terms. 
It  is  a  word  frequently  used  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as 
a  type  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral  law ;  to  obey  which 
was  productiye  of  those  incorruptible  and  conserving  pro- 
perties that  salt  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  By  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  the  Jews  of  old  were  required,  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  to  use  it  in  all  their  offerings.  It  was  consi- 
dered of  great  importance  in  their  ceremonies,  and  a  most 
significant  type,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, of  not  only  being  incorruptible  itself,  but  as  being 
the  cause  of  preserving  other  things  from  decay  and  cor- 
ruption. 

2.  It  appears  to  us,  after  due  reflection,  that  the  sym- 
bol contains  an  injunction  to  be  cheerful  and  sociable. at 
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our  repasts,  that  occasion  being  the  most  proper  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  pleasure  and  hilarity,  to  inspire  our  guests 
with  happiness,  by  the  entertainment  of  our  discourse, 
and  a  cheerful  countenance.  The  heart  shut  up  by  the 
cares  of  the  world,  should  now  freely  open  itself  to  social 
and  friendly  intercourse;  the  mind,  at  other  times  harassed 
with  business,  should  now  relax  itself,  and  be  reliered  and 
refreshed  by  freedom  and  cheerfulness  at  the  table.  Every 
man  requires  intervals  of  relaxation ;  it  is  good  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul ;  and  Nature  se^ns  to  have 
appointed  our  repasts  as  the  proper  periods  for  unbending 
the  mind ;  she  countenancing  the  practice  by  carrying  on 
her  secret  operations  more  effectually  under  a  cheerful 
state,  than  in  one  of  silence,  solitude,  and  morbid  feeling. 
3.  The  act  of  eating  is  a  mere  sensual  animal  enjoy- 
ment, of  which  every  brute  has  as  much  capacity  as  man. 
We  might  look  upon  a  public  exhibition  of  this  kind  with 
disgust,  were  it  not  that  nature  blinds  our  eyes  to  its  re- 
volting features,  in  inspiring  us  with  mutual  pleasure, 
exciting  in  our  hearts  feelings  of  kindliness  and  friendship, 
and,  in  a  surprising  manner,  mixing  the  rational  with  the 
irrational,  the  spiritual  with  the  physical,  and  so  recon- 
ciling the  mind  to  view  with  indifference  a  common  act  of 
the  animal  nature,  that,  of  itself,  would  infallibly  excite 
feelings  of  loathing  and  disgust.  Thus,  if  our  repast  has 
been  enlivened  with  "  attic  salt,"  we  come  away  with  plea- 
surable sensations,  as  having  been  acting  the  part  of  rea- 
sonable beings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  no  entertainment, 
no  cheerful  discourse,  has  enlivened  the  dull  act  of  eating, 
we  almost  feel  ashamed  at  what  we  have  done ;  and  find 
no  recompense  in  mere  animal  enjoyment  for  the  dulness 
and  stupidity  of  our  guests.     With  animals,  eating  is  a 
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solitary  pleasure ;  they  have  no  instinct  to  be  sociable, 
they  eat  for  the  mere  sake  of  gratification,  and  hare  more 
pleasure  by  themselyes  than  with  companions ;  but  with 
man  the  case  is  different ;  he  is  of  a  sociable  nature,  and 
has  little  pleasure  in  solitary  enjoyment. 

4.  At  our  repasts  our  conrersation  should  be  light  and 
cheerfiil ;  not  heavy  and  dull.  There  is  a  time  for  every 
thing,  and  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  for  ponderous  discourses 
on  morals  or  metaphysics,  or  set  dialogues  on  subjects  of  a 
deep  and  perplexing  kind.  In  fact,  our  conversation  should 
be  short  and  broken,  consisting  of  passing  remarks,  witty 
observations,  and  such  like ;  and  not  long,  tedious,  formal 
discourses.  Our  countenances  should  also  be  cheerful  and 
radiant  with  delight ;  for  a  dull  melancholy  aspect,  or  a 
forbidding  look,  is  fatal  to  all  enjoyment.  One  single  guest 
of  this  kind  shall  spread  misery  around  the  board. 
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J^SmiOl  XXX{.— >A  morticinis  abstineto. 

AbtHainfrom  animaU  that  dU  of  thenuelvet. 


1.  It  is  probable,  that  most  nations  had  a  repugnance 
to  eat  animals  that  died  of  themselres  ;  and  upon  this  po- 
pular prejudice,  Pythagoras  may  have  raised  this  symbol. 
The  dislike  to  such  food  is  in  some  respects  founded  on 
reason,  or  more  properly  on  experience,  as  animals  that 
die  in  this  manner  hare  diseases  ;  or  their  flesh  is  in  such 
a  state  as  to  render  it  impure  and  unwholesome.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  Pythagoras  enjoins  his  disciples  to  ab- 
stain from  animal  food  altogether,  so  that,  in  this  symbol, 
it  may  be  consistently  inferred,  he  meant  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  Under  the  physical,  there  is  no  doubt  concealed 
a  moral  precept ;  under  the  literal,  a  more  profound  and 
mystical  application. 

2.  We  may  discover  in  the  pages  of  history,  records 
to  some  extent,  of  manners  and  customs,  that  every  na- 
tion differed  from  another  as  respects  the  objects  of  food. 
What  was  delighted  in  by  one  people,  was  abhorred  by 
another ;  what  was  considered  pure  in  one  country,  was 
deemed  the  contrary  in  the  one  adjacent.  Those  distinc- 
tions and  peculiarities,  though  now  more  faint,  by  inter- 
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communication,  and  greater  refinement,  are  still  found 
more  or  less  to  exist. 

We  all  know  how  particular  the  Jews  were  with  regard 
to  animal  food ;  not  less  particular  in  this  respect  were 
the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  from  whom,  as  we  have  often  re- 
peated, Pythagoras  deriyed  many  of  his  peculiar  notions. 
Swines'  flesh  was  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians,  as  much  as 
by  the  Jew.  The  reason  is  not  so  clear  as  the  'fact, 
^lian  affirms  hog's  flesh  was  nerer  partaken  of,  because 
he  was  belieyed  to  eat  his  own  offspring.  In  the  Golden 
Verses  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  it  is  there  commanded  to 
abstain  from  the  meats  which  are  forbidden  in  the  purifi- 
cation, and  in  the  delirerance  of  the  soul,  among  which, 
no  doubt,  was  included  the  meat  of  animals  that  die  of 
themselyes. 

3.  We  might  compile  a  yolume,  if  we  were  so  inclined, 
on  the  gastronomic  peculiarities  of  different  nations :  trace, 
in  historical  successioij,  the  decline  and  fall  of  one  taste, 
and  the  rise  of  another :  and,  as  the  geologist  who  rears  a 
perfect  animal  from  a  few  dry  bones,  giye  a  picture  of 
mankind  in  those  defimct  ages,  when  men  were  giants, 
and  ate  with  the  appetites  of  giants.  From  the  capacious 
appetite,  for  example,  of  Ajax,  as  related  in  Homer,  who 
had  for  his  repast  a  whole  chine  of  beef,  we  might  calcu- 
late his  height  in  cubits  and  spans : 

*<  The  king  himself,  an  honorary  sign, 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine." 

The  same  surprise  is  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  mighty 
doings  of  those  gigantic  men,  by  another  passage  in  the 
same  poet,  in  which  we  find, — 
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**  Patrodos  o'er  the  blazing  fire, 

Heaps,  in  a  brazen  yase,  three  chines  entire ; 

The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains. 

Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep  and  goat  contains. 
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We  could  shew,  that,  in  the  days  of  Maecenas  and  Vir- 
gil, and  patron  of  both,  Augustus,  with  Borne  in  all  her 
grandeur  on  the  seren  hills,  with  luxury  softening  her  war- 
like people,  and  refinement  eating  up  the  last  dregs  of  her 
former  vigour,  no  flesh  was  preferred  before  young  apes. 
Oysters  from  Britain,  lobsters,  mullet,  and  lampreys,  were 
also  delicacies  among  the  Bomans,  celebrated  by  Juyenal. 
So  he  says  was  the  monstrous  liyer  of  a  pampered  goose. 

Heliogabalus  (who  would  have  feasted  on  the  sun,  had 
it  been  possible)  esteemed  cock^s-combs  as  a  great  delica- 
cy. Some  Boman  palates  delighted  in  the  eumen,  or  belly, 
and  dugs  of  swine  with  pig. 

The  womb  of  the  same  animal,  especially  when  barren, 
or  when  it  had  just  cast  its  young,  though  a  tough  and 
membranous  part,  was  considered  a  great  relish  by  epi- 
cures. It  is  said  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Galen,  that 
young,  fat,  and  gelded  dogs  were  the  food  of  many  nations. 
Hippocrates  ranks  the  flesh  of  whelps  with  that  of  birds. 
Among  the  Persians,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  horses, 
camels,  and  apes,  were  great  conyivial  dishes. 

The  luxury  and  extrayagance  of  some  Bomans  of  rank 
and  wealth  were  almost  beyond  credence.  One  squan- 
dered a  treasure  in  providing  peacocks'  tongues  on  a  great 
festive  occasion.  It  is  related  by  Athenseus,  that  Apicius, 
the  great  Boman  glutton,  having  been  used  to  eat  at  Min- 
tumse  a  kind  of  cray-fish,  which  exceeded  in  size  the  lob- 
sters of  Alexandria,  having  heard  there  was  some  of  those 
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fisli  still  larger  to  be  fonnd  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  sailed 
immediately  in  spite  of  many  inconveniences.  When  snch 
a  man  had  a  desire  for  any  thing  out  of  season,  no  cost 
was  spared  to  bny  it.  Some  glutton  desired  a  dish  of  fish 
which  could  not  be  had,  and  his  cook  fearing  his  master's 
anger,  had  the  ingenuity  to  imitate  that  fish  by  some  kind 
of  yegetable,  which  deceired  the  palate  of  the  glutton. 

The  names  given  to  some  of  their  rare  and  celebrated 
dishes  shew  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  A 
particular  kind  of  dish  of  fish  was  called  cerebrum  Jovia  ; 
another  they  called  clypeum  MinervcB ;  like  the  modern 
Italians,  who  profanely  call  their  most  exquisite  wines 
Idchrymce  Chriati,  and  lac  Virginis, 

4.  In  returning  from  this  apparent  digression,  we  may, 
in  conclusion,  observe  that  the  secret  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bol is,  to  abstain  from  what  in  Scripture  is  called  ^^  dead 
works."  Like  dead  bodies,  they  are  corrupt,  corrupti- 
ble, and  to  be  abominated ;  deceitM  to  men,  and  hate- 
ful to  God.  They  are  the  base  offspring  of  human  pride, 
arrogance,  presumption,  and  vanity.  By  them  a  man  dare 
justify  himself  to  God,  and  look  down  upon  his  fellows 
with  contempt,  saying,  "  I  am  holier  than  thou !"  As  life 
is  the  animating  principle  of  the  body,  so  faith  is  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  soul.  He  who  does  good  without 
faith  pleases  himself;  he  who  does  good  in  faith,  seeks  to 
please  God.  In  the  one  we  discover  strong  marks  of  pride, 
self-sufficiency,  self-righteousness,  arrogance,  contempt  of 
others ;  a  spirit  unsocial,  uncharitable,  unforgiving ;  in 
the  other  we  find  deep  humility — mark  of  the  soul  touched 
with  true  religion — self-denial,  self-abasement;  a  spirit 
of  love,  benevolence,  and  charitableness  to  every  thing 
having  the  breath  of  life.    The  one  looks  for  heaven,  as  a 
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certain  reward  for  good  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  the  other, 
with  a  hundred-fold  more  derotion,  goodness,  and  tme 
piety,  exclaims,  in  the  agony  of  self-consciousness,  yet  en- 
tire dependence  on  a  higher  power,  ^^  Lord,  what  can  I  do 
to  be  sared !" 

Those  who  know  mankind,  and  hare  viewed  them  in 
this  particular  aspect,  will  find  much  to  surprise,  and  much 
to  please.  They  will,  for  example,  obserre  many  who 
would  be  regarded  as  Christians  moving  in  a  superior 
orbit,  with  a  manner  and  conduct  that  would  be  deemed 
hateftd  in  an  atheist ;  they  will  find  others,  without  any 
strong  profession  or  fervent  zeal,  with  manners  mild  and 
humble,  tokens  of  the  inward  spirit,  whose  every  thought 
and  emotion  has  a  deep  religious  cast.  The  former^s  re- 
ligion is  nothing  more  than  an  ardent  zeal  for  a  sect,  a 
church,  or  some  mere  profession  ;  while  the  other  draws 
his  religion  and  piety  from  the  fountain-head. 
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J^SfltftoI  JMCJtUL— Animalis  vnlTain  ne  oomedito. 

Eat  not  the  matrix  of  ambnalt. 


1.  Cleanness  and  imcleanness  are  beliered  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  kinds  of  abstract  qualities  of  bodies.  But 
the  philosopher  knows  they  are  only  ideas  of  the  mind, 
as  colour  is  in  the  eye,  and  not  in  the  external  object.  The 
Jevs  were  constantly  guilty  of  this  fallacy — excusable, 
perhaps,  among  a  people  whose  religion  was  full  of  forma- 
lity— and  even  St  Paul  was  inclined  to  the  same  belief 
till  he  was  corrected  by  the  vision  of  food.  Jesus  Christ 
has  said  that  nothing  is  unclean  which  enters  the  mouth 
of  a  man,  but  only  what  comes  from  it,  as  evil  expressions, 
deceit,  lying,  blasphemy,  and  such  like.  There  is  nothing 
in  nature  which  can  be  properly  called  sui  generis  un- 
clean ;  all  impurity  is  in  relation  to  man,  to  the  moral 
sense  of  man.  Therefore,  though  we  are  sensible  of  disgust 
and  loathing  at  some  objects  external  to  us,  we  must  not 
think  there  is  any  actual  impurity  in  those  objects  inde- 
pendently of  our  own  feelings  or  perceptions.  What  God 
has  made  is  altogether  good ;  and  if  he  has  given  us  ideas 
of  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  they  are  intended  to  guard 
us  against  the  one  as  injurious  to  our  health  and  preserva- 
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tion,  and  make  us  desire  the  other  as  beneficial  to  them. 
He  has  instilled  into  us  a  dislike  of  impurity  in  our  bo- 
dies, a  disgust  in  coming  into  contact  with  certain  things, 
because  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  our  health  and  com- 
fort ;  the  same  dislike  and  disgust  affect  us  also  in  respect 
of  objects  that  tend  to  giye  immoral  and  impure  ideas  to 
the  soul ;  besides  these,  other  safeguards  are  giren  to  pro- 
tect our  virtue,  raising  in  the  reflecting  mind  proportion- 
ate ideas  of  the  supreme  goodness  and  wisdom  of  our 
Maker. 

2.  We  may  be  sure  that  Pythagoras  did  not  fall  into 
the  vulgar  error ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  inferred,  that 
the  symbolic  injunction  has  a  deeper  signification  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  It  bears  an  allusion  to  the  pre- 
valent doctrine  in  ancient  times  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion ;  generation  and  corruption  proceeding  in  perpetual 
succession  or  endless  causation.  Death,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  was  the  cause  of  life,  and  life  the  cause  of  death. 
By  this  we  have  seen  that  Plato  attempted  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  imm'ortality  of  the  soul.  The  death  of  animals 
gives  sustenance  to  plants  ;  the  corruption  and  decompo- 
sition of  plants  give  being  to  animals.  Our  bodies,  when 
they  are  laid  in  the  tomb,  perform  the  same  office.  Na- 
ture finds  use  for  all  things  ;  nothing  can  exist  without  a 
purpose  or  a  design.  She  regards  not  our  pride  when  we 
strut  in  this  tabernacle  of  clay,  and  become  oblivious  to 
the  end  of  our  creation  ;  for  the  body,  which  is  our  pride, 
and  in  which  we  glory  before  men  as  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant as  ourselves,  she  finds  a  use  hereafter  on  which  we 
can  hardly  reflect  without  mortification.  This  body  be- 
comes the  prey  of  worms  ;  food  for  loathsome  reptiles,  on 
which  we  cannot  think  but  with  disgust. 
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3.  In  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  philosophers,  gene- 
ration  and  corruption  are  inseparably  connected.  Ck)rrup- 
tion  befalls  all  things  sublunary ;  and  the  soul  of  man 
(once  the  being  of  a  purer  state,  now  separated  from  its 
great  Parent),  by  contact  and  union  with  the  body,  itself 
most  corrupt  and  dissoluble  of  earthly  things,  has  been 
drawn  down  to  the  realms  of  corruption.  Generation, 
mystery  of  nature  unfathomable,  is  but  a  link  in  the  cau- 
sation of  corruption ;  as  corruption  is  the  consequence  of 
generation. 

4.  The  corruption  of  our  bodies  is  a  law  of  nature 
which  cannot  be  controverted  ;  it  is  inseparable  from  our 
present  being,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  called  an 
eyil.  By  the  dissolution  of  our  bodies  our  souls  receive 
their  emancipation,  and  it  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
more  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  than  of  a  curse.  While  we 
are  alive,  our  bodies  are  objects  of  care  and  preservation ; 
but  after  death  we  are  as  indifferent  to  them  as  the  but- 
terfly is  to  the  chrysalis  in  which  it  was  entombed,  or  the 
unfledged  bird  to  the  egg  from  which  it  emerges  to  active 
life  and  liberty.  What  we  are  enjoined  to  shun  is  not  the 
impurity  of  the  body ;  what  we  are  called  upon  to  hate 
and  reject  is  not  its  corrupt  nature  and  mortal  constitu- 
tion, but  the  impurity  of  the  soul,  rendered  corrupt  and 
unclean  by  impure  desires  and  unholy  passions.  By  these 
it  is  brought  down  rapidly  to  the  realms  of  generation  and 
corruption,  debarring  it  from  future  liberty  and  eternal 
bliss.  Against  this  descent  of  the  soul  we  are  required  to 
straggle  incessantly,  by  the  contemplation  of  such  ideas 
as  exalt  the  mind ;  by  the  practice  and  the  love  of  virtue; 
and  by  the  study  of  philosophy. 

5.  To  attain  this  desirable  end — agreeable  to  our  ra- 
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tional  and  immortal  nature — we  must  first  be  satisfied  of 
the  superiority  of  the  moral  oyer  the  mere  animal  nature; 
as  we  giye  a  preference  to  virtue  over  vice,  and  then  in 
all  cases  act  conformably  to  the  standard  our  reason  sets 
up.  If  we  then  can  bring  our  minds  to  prefer  the  moral 
and  intellectual  portion  of  our  being  to  the  vicious  and 
aninud,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  they  are,  by  nature, 
inimical  to  each  other ;  and  that  we  must  triumph  in  the 
one  or  succumb  to  the  other.  The  mind  cannot  serve  two 
masters.  We  shall  either  become  the  slaves  of  our  pas- 
sions or  the  masters  of  them ;  the  former  must  either  act 
in  place  of  reason,  or  reason  must  make  them  subserve  her 
interests,  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

6.  The  purity,  excellence,  and  freedom  of  the  mind, 
depend  greatly  upon  the  avoidance  of  all  such  ideas  as 
tend  to  inspire  unclean  thoughts  and  impure  desires.  Some 
passions  are  violent  while  they  last,  but  they  are  soon 
spent,  and  the  soul  is  again  restored  to  its  usual  serenity ; 
but  impurity  in  our  thoughts  acts  on  the  soul  as  rust  on 
iron ;  it  corrodes  and  changes  its  character,  tarnishing  its 
original  brightness,  and  debasing  all  its  faculties. 

Experience  daily  teaches  us,  that  temperance  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions  (given  to  man  for  the  wisest 
purposes)  is  alone  compatible  with  human  happiness.  The 
secret  of  what  men  are  in  quest  of  all  their  lives,  lies  in 
moderation  in  every  thing ;  when  our  moral  and  sensual 
natures  work  harmoniously  together,  blending  peace  with 
enjoyment,  and  pleasurable  reflections  with  satisfaction. 
Nature  has  so  designed  them  to  operate  together,  and 
where  we  discover  any  incongruity,  or  separate  interest, 
or  opposition,  the  fault  is  with  the  man  and  not  with  his 
Maker. 
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The  tranquillity  of  mind,  lauded  with  transports  of  de- 
light and  enthusiasm  by  the  ancients,  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  certain  result  of  the  hartnony  between  the 
moral  and  the  animal  natures,  acting  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  with  that  temperance  and  mode- 
ration necessary  to  the  Well-being  of  both.  This  state  of 
mind,  much  to  be  desired,  the  only  true  and  permanent 
source  of  happiness  on  earth,  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  will  resolye  to  attain  it. 
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^SIIlllOl  XXXIIl* — Surgens  e  lecto,  Btragulam  conturbato,  vestigiamque  cor- 
poris confundito. 
8lir  up  the  bed  as  toon  as  you  are  risen,  and  leave  in  U  no 
print  of  your  body. 


1.  In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  it  is  obsenred  that 
Justice^  in  referring  to  the  golden  days  of  ancient  Athens, 
when  she  was  highly  honoured  and  revered,  said,  the 
young  men  were  so  well  brought  up,  that  not  one  who 
went  to  school  durst  commit  the  least  immodesty ;  and 
they  were  so  scrupulous  with  regard  to  chastity,  that  when 
they  rose  up  they  neyer  omitted  to  smooth  the  place  where 
they  had  been  sitting,  that  no  mark  of  any  part  of  the 
body  might  remain.  Happy  should  we  be  to  find  proofs 
of  the  same  delicacy  and  modesty  among  our  yotmg  men, 
who  hare  all  the  advantages  of  a  superior  religion  and  bet- 
ter education.  Modesty  and  charity  were  virtues  more 
highly  appreciated  in  ancient  and  heathen,  than  in  modern 
and  Christian  times,  for  no  reason  we  can  give,  except 
that  the  tone  of  opinion  was  higher  as  respects  these  vir- 
tues ;  and  that  the  example,  in  practice,  was  shewn  by  the 
higher  classes  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  modem  times. 
At  all  events,  many  instances  are  given  by  historians  of 
continency  and  self-denial  which  are  not  excelled  in  mo^ 
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dern  narratiye,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  them  with 
admiration  and  applause. 

2.  When  we  consider  the  state  of  society  at  the  time 
in  which  Cyrus  lived,  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  absolute  power  of  kings  and  princes — the  want  of 
public  opinion,  so  called,  to  influence  and  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  instance  of 
continency  in  his  own  remarkable  and  illustrious  life. 
While  yet  a  young  man,  foil  of  passion,  and  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  every  desire,  he  refiised  even  to  see  a  beau- 
tiM  young  girl  taken  captive  in  war,  lest  he  might  be 
tempted  from  the  path  of  honour  and  chastity.  All  the 
captivating  descriptions  of  his  parasites  could  not  induce 
him  even  to  see  her,  so  modest  an  estimate  did  he  form  of 
his  own  virtue ;  and  so  lofby  an  idea  of  self-respect,  that 
he  would  not  condescend  to  take  advantage  of  what,  in 
those  times,  would  have  been  considered  a  lawftd  prize. 
The  continence  of  Scipio  Africanus  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  his  generosity  in  restoring  a  beautiful  Spanish  lady  to 
her  husband  and  friends,  are  celebrated  by  Polybius,  Livy, 
Valerius,  Maximus,  and  others. 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Regained,  says — 

"  Remember  the  Pellean  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  viewed,  and  slightly  overpass'd ; 
How  he  Bumamed  of  Africa,  dismissed, 
In  his  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid." 

This  alludes  to  Alexander's  continence  and  clemency  to 
Darius's  Queen  and  daughters,  and  the  other  Persian 
ladies,  whom  he  took  captive  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

3.  Plato  compared  Socrates  to  the  gallipots  of  the 
Athenian  apothecaries,  on  the  outside  of  which  were  paint- 
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ed  the  grotesque  figures  of  owls  and  apes  ;  but  they  con- 
tained within  precious  balsams.  Nature  had  giyen  him 
the  face  of  a  sensualist;  and,  according  to  himself,  the 
exterior  expression  agreed  with  the  natural  licentiousness 
of  his  character  and  disposition.  A  physiognomist,  in  ex- 
amining his  countenance,  obserred,  that  it  indicated  a  most 
deprared  and  immodest  mind  ;  quite  contrary  to  the  life 
and  character  of  that  great  moralist.  Socrates  candidly 
confessed  as  much,  but  added,  that  he  had  conquered  all 
his  natural  propensities  by  strength  of  reason  and  resolu- 
tion. The  countenance  of  the  sensualist — ^which  could 
not  be  changed — indicated  the  man  by  nature ;  but  it 
was  no  true  mark,  or  representation,  of  his  subsequent 
character ;  the  best  of  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mora- 
lists of  all  antiquity.  Perhaps  the  remarkable  conquest  of 
himself,  and  the  insight  it  gaye  of  human  nature,  was  the 
real  cause  of  that  practical  system  of  morals  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  other  philosophers.  In  himself  he 
had  a  liring  proof  to  what  a  high  state  of  yirtue  a  man 
might  reach,  howeyer  naturally  deprayed  and  licentious, 
by  the  proper  training  of  the  mind.  He  was  not  so  blind 
as  to  oyerlook  what  most  speculatiye,  or  theoretical,  philo- 
sophers haye  done;  that  the  conduct  of  men  in  society  is  of 
far  higher  importance,  than  the  triumph  or  preyalence  of 
any  particular  system. 

4.  We  haye  no  desire  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh  upon 
the  manners  of  society  in  present  times ;  but  from  all  we 
know,  we  cannot  help  belieying  that  modesty  and  chastity 
among  men  are  yirtues  in  yery  low  repute.  Why  it  is 
so  we  leaye  to  deeper  moralists  to  explain.  But  we  can- 
not but  express  our  surprise  at  the  fact,  when  we  consider 
how  decided  is  the  tone  of  the  Christian  religion  on  this 
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point.  Why  should  the  Christian  be  less  scrupulous  than 
the  heathen  ?  Why  has  the  superior,  nay  divine  code  of 
morals,  less  influence  than  the  casual  precepts,  or  the  ex- 
amples of  the  ancients  ?  Why  should  mere  human  and 
uncertain  systems  of  philosophy,  offspring  of  reason,  as 
.weak  and  yariable,  have  more  influence  over  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  men  than  one  of  diyine  original,  perfect  in  all 
its  parts  ?  The  only  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  there  are 
many  professing  Christians,  but  few  genuine  ones. 

5.  A  breach  of  chastity  is  not  only  sinful  in  a  reli- 
gious view ;  but,  in  consideration  of  its  consequences, 
it  is  a  great  crime  against  society.  The  evils  it  entails 
are  acknowledged ;  its  contagious  influence  is  deeply  felt ; 
the  scenes  of  depravity,  and  vice,  and  misery,  to  which  it 
leads,  come  within  the  experience  of  every  one.  If  those 
scenes  of  wickedness  were  unknown  among  Christians — 
calling  themselves,  in  the  Mness  of  their  pride,  enlight- 
ened, civilized  Christians, — and  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence  was  discovered  in  some  distant  land  benighted 
by  ignorance  and  idolatry,  what  should  we  think  ?  If  we 
were  all  purity,  all  modesty,  all  perfection,  and  prided  our- 
selves on  such  acquisitions ;  and  some  traveller  told  us  q, 
sad  tale  of  prostitution  existing  in  some  country  not  before 
known,  what  should  we  say  1  We  would  attribute  it  to 
want  of  the  Christian  religion ;  to  the  inborn  depravity  of 
human  nature  ;  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  to  ignorance,  or 
some  such  cause ;  and  all  our  warm  sympathies  would  im- 
mediately stimulate  us,  at  great  labour  and  great  expense, 
to  send  out  embassies  and  missions  to  that  country,  to 
suppress  or  mitigate  an  evil  hateful  to  God  and  to  man. 
Yet  the  worst  scenes  the  imagination  can  depict  are  not 
far  from  our  own  doors ;  the  cancer  is  in  our  own  breast, 
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gnawing  and  corrupting  the  wretched  yictim,  and  perpe- 
tuating eyils  incalcniahle  to  distant  generations. 

There  is  around  us  more  deprayity,  more  licentiousness, 
than  can  be  conceiyed  of  any  sayage  country,  though 
Christianity  be  our  professed  religion ;  though  there  be 
churches  in  eyery  street,  a  richly  endowed  hierarchy,  and 
priests  of  Grod  not  excelled  in  numbers  in  any  country  we 
know  of. 

If  all  such  influences,  constantly  acting  on  society,  hare 
failed  to  root  out  this  crying  eyil — disgraceftil  to  a  Chris- 
tian country,  how  can  we,  humble  in  our  calling,  hope  to 
haye  any  power  ? 

6.  There  is  something  beautiful  and  captiyating  in  mo- 
desty. We  may  call  it  the  veil  which  nature  has  proyided 
to  coyer  those  passions  and  appetites  that  are  common  to 
us  with  the  brute  creation.  Though  animals  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  modest,  there  is  a  decency  belonging  to 
them  which  may  be  considered  a  substitute  for  modesty  in 
man. 

In  the  female  character  it  is  .of  all  yirtues  the  most 
graceful  and  captiyating ;  like  the  oriental  yeil  worn  to 
hide  the  exterior  form  of  woman,  it  conceals  many  yirtues, 
but  shews  beauty  off  to  the  greatest  adyantage.  Chastity 
and  modesty  in  woman  are  yirtues  that  cannot,  eyen  in 
thought,  be  separated.  The  perfection  of  her  character 
depends  entirely  upon  those  two  admirable  qualities;  with- 
out them  all  other  accomplishments,  all  other  yirtues,  seem 
worthless  in  the  sight  of  men.  We  can  pardon  want  of 
understanding,  ungraceAilness  of  manners,  and  many  other 
deficiencies,  but  never  a  breach  of  chastity.  And  this 
chiefly  because  experience  shews,  that  when  a  woman  has 
once  lost  those  safeguards  of  the  mind — ^modesty  and  chas- 
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titj — she  has  lost  what  makes  a  woman  loyely  and  desir- 
able ;  and  when  these  are  gone,  the  integrity  of  her  cha- 
racter is  destroyed,  and  she  becomes  a  wreck.  There 
seems  to  be  no  degrees  in  the  rice  and  licentiousness  of 
women :  when  they  once  fall,  that  fatal  step  generally  is 
but  the  prelude  to  a  plunge  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  in- 
famy and  disgrace.  Because  society  has  stamped  its  awful 
rerdict  on  immodesty ;  and  when  they  infringe  the  dire 
decree  they  are  themselyes  conscious  of  disgrace,  and  rush 
on  from  recklessness  to  ruin.  They  become  the  outcasts 
of  society ;  no  sympathy  is  felt  for  them ;  no  forgiving  hand 
is  held  out  to  pardon  and  reclaim ;  no  hope  is  left  of  a 
restoration  to  confidence  or  respect ;  despair  and  aban- 
donment are  the  consequences  of  their  guilt ;  neglected  by 
all  the  world ;  rejected  by  their  kindred  ;  outcasts  from 
friends  and  society;  despised  by  their  own  sex,  they 
plunge  headlong  into  the  extremes  of  yice,  and  try  to  for- 
get their  condition  in  the  pleasures  of  dissipation  and  pro- 
fligacy. 

Thus  hard  and  unrelenting  is  the  fate  of  woman.  If 
the  consequences  of  immodesty  be  such,  how  yaluable  must 
chastity  appear  to  her ;  if  the  penalties  of  vice  be  so  dread- 
ful, what  mighty  interest  has  she  to  guard  a  virtue  valued 
at  such  a  price  ? 

7.  The  mere  outward  show  of  modesty  is  not  enough.  It 
may  be  but  a  garment  to  conceal  our  vices ;  but  a  cloak  to 
hide  our  hypocrisy.  To  be  modest,  in  the  only  true  mo- 
ral sense,  we  must  be  pure  in  our  thoughts  ;  the  purity  of 
our  inward  nature  must  be  conformable  to  the  external 
show ;  in  a  word,  we  must  not  only  be  pure  to  ourselves, 
but  modest  in  the  eye  of  God ;  who  cannot  be  deceived  by 
the  thin  film  of  hypocrisy  that  conceals  our  frailties  or  vices 
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from  the  obsenration  of  men.  He,  beholding  even  to  the 
deepest  recesses  of  our  being,  knows  our  nature ;  the 
strength  of  our  passions ;  the  weakness  of  our  power  of 
resistance ;  and  may  often  see  reason  to  forgiye,  where 
ignorant  and  uncharitable  man  would  harshly  condemn. 
If  we  do  all  we  can  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
religion,  we  hare  less  to  fear  from  God  than  we  have  from 
our  own  species.  In  the  great  trial  of  the  passions,  how 
little  can  one  man  know  of  his  fellow  ?  What  deep  mys- 
tery is  there,  in  that  incessant  conflict  of  passion  with 
reason  ?  Day  after  day  may  the  enemy  besiege  our  walls ; 
day  after  day  we  may  lesist,  struggle,  and  defend ;  but  we 
cannot  always  expect  to  come  off  yictorious.  Such  cases 
of  misfortune  may  damp  our  philosophy,  and  throw  a  shade 
oyer  our  virtue,  but  let  us  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart. 
Sometimes  a  defeat  may  be  the  incentive  to  renewed 
energies  and  greater  vigilance. 

''  Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled." 
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JbfiWllOl  XXXl'Ff— Herbam  molochen  serito,  ne  tamen  mandito. 

Sow  maUows,  hut  never  eat  them. 


1.  If  the  excellent  and  sablime  principles  of  morals, 
enforced  by  ancient  and  modem  teachers,  and  eminently 
in  the  New  Testament,  require  every  disciple  to  forget 
and  forgive  injuries,  and  be  tender  and  charitable  to  all 
men ;  they  do  not  indulge  us  in  self-love's  syren  song, — 
"  Be  also  mild  and  forgiving  to  yourself."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  universally  inculcated, 
as  an  essential  moral  duty, — "  Use  mildness  to  others,  but 
never  to  yourself.  Pardon  all  things  in  other  men,  but 
nothing  in  yourself." 

That  this  is  the  true  signification,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  use  of  the  word  "  mallow,"  which  in  the  Greek  original 
is  /iMkoixog,  soft;  and  from  which  is  also  derived  our  word 
mellow.  The  plant  was  likewise  believed  to  have  some 
peculiar  emollient  properties. 

2.  Self-examination  is  necessary  in  every  one  who 
would  reach  the  summit  of  virtue  and  moral  rectitude. 
This  was  acknowledged  by  that  profound  ancient  philoso- 
pher (profound  in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  him- 
self), who  laconically  said,  nosce  teipsum,  know  thyself; 
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and  maintained,  that  in  those  two  simple  words  was  com- 
prised aU  necessary  knowledge ;  and  that  rigid  self-exam- 
ination, therefore,  was  the  basis  of  all  true  rirtue  in  man. 
To  know  ourselyes  is  the  best  wisdom ;  to  examine  and 
inquire  into  our  own  nature  ;  our  capacities  ;  our  yirtues; 
our  seeret  rices;  our  weaknesses,  is  the  only  mode  of 
bringing  chaos  to  form  and  harmony.  We  must  first 
know  our  defects,  before  we  can  cure  them ;  know  our  sins, 
before  we  can  root  them  out.  And,  therefore,  Pythago- 
ras, in  the  Golden  Verses  ascribed  to  him,  adrises  us  to 
adopt  some  such  systematic  and  categorical  practice  as 
the  following  : — "  Never  allow  sleep  to  close  your  eye-lids 
after  going  to  bed,  till  you  have  examined  in  a  calm  and 
rational  manner  all  the  actions  of  the  day.  And  say, 
Wherein  hare  I  done  amiss  ?  What  haye  I  done  ?  What 
have  I  omitted  that  I  ought  to  have  done ;  If  in  this  ex- 
amination you  discover  yourself  to  have  done  amiss,  repri- 
mand yourself  severely  for  it ;  and  if  you  have  done  any 
good,  rejoice." 

3.  To  say  that  "  nosce  teipsunC'  comprises  all  neces- 
sary knowledge,  may  appear  to  some  hyperbolical  and 
overstrained,  as  some  risionary  empirics,  or  pretending 
knaves,  give  one  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  discover  an 
eliadrvitce,  or  mysterious  agency,  in  the  simplest  products 
of  nature.  But  if  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  true  end 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  coincide  in  the  truth  of  this  ancient 
remark.  For  what  is  the  true  end  of  knowledge  ?  not  mere 
possession,  as  the  miser  imagines  to  be  the  true  end  of 
riches ;  but,  as  riches,  an  instrument  by  which  to  gain,  or 
purchase,  some  other  good.  Knowledge,  then,  of  itself, 
is  of  no  value ;  when  not  employed  for  some  good  or  laud- 
able purpose,  it  is  profitless.    It  may  be  possessed  without 
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a  single  spark  of  yiitae,  and  then  may  become  a  powerful 
agent  in  engendering  evil  and  wickedness.  The  moral 
attributes  of  the  deyil  were  eclipsed  by  his  fall  from  hea- 
yen ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  his  knowledge  was  lost,  as 
well  as  his  yirtue.  It  may  lie  in  the  brain  a  confiised 
mass  of  ^^  learned  lumber,"  an  indigesta  moles,  and  then 
it  is  equally  without  value. 

But  the  knowledge  of  ourselres  must  be  profitable  and 
desirable,  if  it  lead  us  to  practise  virtue  and  avoid  vice ; 
and  it  will  comprise  all  necessary  knowledge,  if  the  end  it 
aims  at  be  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  the  consequent 
happiness  of  the  individual.  That  this  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  self-examination,  and  the  excellence  of  self-knowledge, 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  we  shall  consider  whether  it  be 
the  good  or  bad,  the  virtuous  or  vicious,  who  resort  to  this 
practice  in  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  a  penance  and  mor- 
tification never  to  be  practised,  but  by  those  who  would 
suffer  much  that  is  unpleasant,  and  endure  many  hard- 
ships, for  a  future  good.  The  bad  look  only  to  present 
gratification,  and  will  not,  nor  dare  not,  damp  their  plea- 
sures by  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  consequences  of 
them ;  nor  dare  they  calmly  recall  their  actions,  or  reflect 
on  them,  or  search  their  hearts,  or  examine  themselves, 
for  such  a  duty  is  not  one  of  pleasure,  nor  would  any  one 
undertake  it,  who  was  not  seriously  inclined  for  a  refor- 
mation. 

4.  The  good  desire  to  pass  through  this  trial,  or  ordeal, 
for  the  advantages  alone  to  be  obtained  by  it;  as  man  is 
said  to  pass  a  fabled  purgatory,  in  order  to  be  purified 
and  made  fit  for  heaven.  He  who  eagerly  pants  after  the 
good,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  reform  the 
heart,  is  to  examine  and  know  it  well,  will  not  hesitate  to 
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subject  himself  to  the  most  rigid  inspection.  For  the  end 
he  has  in  view  is  worthy  of  the  trial ;  and,  when  passed, 
he  will  have  discovered  what  is  the  true  end  of  all  learn- 
ing and  all  knowledge ;  what  alone  can  be  profitable  to 
him  here,  in  reference  to  hereafter, — the  knowledge  of 
his  own  soul,  which  leads,  as  Milton  says,  "  to  know  God, 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  and  to  imitate  him, 
as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our  soul  of  true  vir- 
tue." And  if  this  be  the  consequence  of  self-knowledge, 
or  if  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  terminates  in  this,  what 
more  can  be  desired  ?  Can  any  other  knowledge  whatever 
be  necessary,  which  has  not  these  great  objects  for  its 
end, — ^knowledge  of  God,  the  love  of  God,  the  imitation  of 
God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  ? 

5.  What  is  more  deceitftd  than  the  human  heart  ?  Like 
the  most  soothing  flatterer,  it  ever  proclaims  our  virtues, 
but  carefiilly  conceals  our  vices.  It  throws  a  veil  over  its 
own  wickedness,  and  comes  before  us  clothed  like  an  angel 
of  light.  In  the  attitude  of  virtue  it  presents  itself,  but 
with  much  of  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  vice ;  for, 
while  we  cannot  conceal  our  secret  sins,  it  smiles  upon  us, 
and  pretends  they  are  venial,  and  not  worth  condemna- 
tion. Other  vices,  not  so  glaring,  of  which  we  are  guilty, 
are  carefully  hidden,  and  can  only  be  discovered  by  a 
strict  examination,  in  which  the  heart  throws  off  the  veil 
of  disguise,  and  appears  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  What 
we  mistook  for  a  friend  and  monitor,  proves  to  be  the 
greatest  enemy,  the  greatest  of  deceivers. 

6.  Evil,  like  a  bad  habit,  grows  upon  us  unawares. 
Like  subtle  poison,  it  creeps  into  our  system,  and  we  are 
sometimes  only  sensible  of  its  existence,  when  it  has 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.    The  nature  of  man 
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is  to  lessen  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  evil ;  he  is 
constantly  being  deceiyed,  and  often  willingly ;  and  when 
sin  comes  in  the  persuasiye  and  insinuating  address  it 
assumes,  he  is  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  falls  into  the 
snare,  if  he  has  not  carefully  watched  himself,  and  exa- 
mined himself. 

7.  Virtue,  to  he  possessed  unsullied,  must  be  carefiilly 
watched ;  as  studiously  as  the  maiden's  modesty,  which, 
as  it  is  said,  ought  not  to  be  unmasked  eyen  to  the  moon. 
The  conscience  is  an  excellent  sentinel,  but  it  often  slum- 
bers, and  lets  enemies  enter  the  citadel,  which,  when  they 
are  obseryed,  surprise  us;  but  we  discoyer  with  what 
extreme  diflSculty  and  courage  they  are  to  be  ejected. 
When  a  yigilant  eye  is  not  kept  on  the  conscience,  or 
sentinel  of  the  mind,  he  is  apt  to  become  callous  and 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  his  trust ;  and  when,  from 
time  to  time,  he  admits  eyil  spirits  into  the  stronghold  of 
our  yirtue,  and  finds  they  are  not  expelled,  but  cherished 
and  indulged  as  friends,  then  at  length  he  reyels  at  his 
post,  becomes  bold  and  impudent,  and  finally  betrays  our 
souls.  We  are  told  the  deyil  is  eyer  watching  for  such 
opportunities  to  enter  and  entrap  us  in  his  designs.  If 
we  giye  way  to  sleep,  he  is  eyer  awake,  eyer  yigilant, 
eyer  ready  to  deyour ;  and  he  watches  more  perseyeringly 
the  lapses  and  weaknesses  of  the  yirtuous,  because  his 
triumph  is  so  much  the  greater,  and  his  pleasure  so  much 
the  more. 

8.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  eyil,  or  into 
the  hands  of  the  eyil-one ;  but  we  hardly  can  tell  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  release  ourselyes,  till  we  come  to  know  it  by 
actual  experience.    In  the  poetical  language  of  Virgil,  the 
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descent  to  hell  is  smooth  and  easy,  bat  to  regain  the  skies 
is  a  task  not  to  be  accomplished  by  ail. 

It  is,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  "  Le  premier 
pa8  qui  coute^^^  for  when  once  the  barriers  of  yirtue  and 
innocence  are  broken  down,  our  security  is  lost,  the  insi- 
dious foe  enters ;  and  being  orercome,  we  resign  ourselves 
to  him,  abandon  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
in  the  end  are  thrown  into  a  prison,  or  sold  into  slavery. 
One  step  in  guilt  leads  on  to  another ;  each  degree  we  sink 
downwards  leads  to  a  lower ;  every  sin  tarnishes  the  lustre 
of  the  soul,  the  sensibility  of  the  heart  to  evil ;  each  sin 
deadens  the  conscience,  till  at  length  we  become  familiar- 
ized to  the  horrors  of  crime  and  deformity  of  guilt.  It  is 
when  man  reaches  this  state  of  hardened  criminality,  that 
the  innocent  shudder  at  his  atrocities,  little  conceiving 
that  their  pure  nature  is  capable  of  the  same  rapid  descent 
from  the  image  of  God.  For  it  is  not  by  a  single  leap  that 
the  human  soul  falls  into  this  depth  of  iniquity. 

9.  The  best  antidote  we  can  offer  is  continual  self-exa- 
mination ;  we  must  watch  our  virtues  and  our  inclinations, 
our  passions  and  desires,  with  as  much  vigilance  and  per- 
severance, as  the  miser  watches  his  hoards  of  treasure. 
But  if  we  are  inflexibly  just  and  severe  to  ourselves,  which 
the  precept  enjoins,  we  cannot  exercise  the  same  severity 
towards  another,  because  there  is  this  great  difference 
(calling  upon  us  to  be  charitable  and  mild),  that  we  can- 
not judge  of  others  as  we  can  judge  of  ourselves ;  whatever 
clear  and  intimate  knowledge  self-examination  may  yield 
us  of  our  own  internal  nature,  we  have  no  means  of  ac- 
quiring such  knowledge  of  other  beings.  This  is  the  pro- 
province  of  God  alone,  who  says,  '*  judge  not  lest  ye  be 
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judged ;"  for  no  other  can  scan  the  secret  operations  of 
the  soul ;  no  one  but  him  can  know  the  motives  to  action, 
the  weakness  of  man,  or  the  temptations  which  surround 
him, — ^leading  him  on  to  guilt,  and  yet  being  a  palliation 
of  it.  When  we  hastily  judge,  and  as  hastily  condemn, 
He  may  pardon ;  where  we  conclude  an  action,  attended 
with  eyil  consequences,  to  spring  from  a  bad  motive,  He 
may,  by  his  all-seeing  eye,  discover  it  rather  to  be  an  error 
of  judgment,  than  wickedness  in  the  heart ;  and  this  proves 
how  well  it  becomes  us  to  be  mild,  charitable,  and  com- 
passionate ;  for  who  dare  ascend  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
Almighty  ? 

10.  If  this  be  true  of  minor  things,  of  affairs  purely 
earthly,  such  as  the  conduct  of  man  in  society,  in  a 
public  or  private  station,  it  is  equally  true  as  regards 
the  greater  matters  of  religion,  or  duty  of  man  to  God. 
In  this  each  individual  can  judge  for  himself;  but  what 
presumption  is  it  to  assume  the  high  prerogative  of  his 
Maker,  and  pass  censure  and  condemnation  on  others  ? 
How  dare  this  impious  worm  of  the  earth,  frail  and  sinful 
as  he  is,  pretend  to  judge  of  those  secrets  of  the  human 
breast,  which  can  only  be  known  to  God  ?    If  religion  be 
an  affair  between  man  and  his  Maker,  how  dare  he  pride 
himself  on  his  perfection,  and  the  infallibility  of  his  be- 
lief, and  pass  harsh  and  uncharitable  decrees   against 
others  differing  from  himself?  Yet  how  true  is  it,  that,  in 
all  times,  men  have  presumed  to  wield  the  prerogative  of 
the  Almighty  ?  They  have  in  almost  every  period  of  his- 
tory (records  of  human  crime  and  imbecility)  disgraced 
the  very  name  of  religion,  and  mutually  persecuted  each 
other  on  points  of  faith,  engendering  passions  and  feelings 
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nearer  allied  to  the  deril  than  to  God ;  the  dogmas  of  one 
age  have  been  condemned  by  the  next ;  the  true  religion 
of  one  period  has  become  false  and  dangerous  in  the  one 
succeeding ;  the  heretics  of  one  faith  are  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  another ;  and  if  men  had  not  languished  and 
become  weary  of  the  endless  strife,  or  wiser  by  experience, 
hardly  a  human  being  would  hare  been  left  to  record  the 
deeds  and  inextinguishable  hatred  of  pious  zealots.  To 
enchain  the  human  mind,  and  bring  it  to  the  subjection 
of  rival  parties,  creeds  were  formed,  and  dogmas  enforced, 
as  if  man  could  belieye  what  was  forced  upon  him,  or  giye 
a  willing  assent  to  what  his  reason  rebelled  against  and 
denied.  The  absurdity,  if  not  impossibility,  of  bringing 
all  minds  to  think  in  the  same  way,  could  not  be  obvious 
to  those  who  enforced  torture  as  the  best  cure  for  unbe- 
lief. If  argument  and  reason  cannot  change  our  faith, 
how  can  physical  pain  or  bodily  torture  affect  it  ? 

11.  The  endless  contentions  of  the  world  upon  reli- 
gious dogmas  is  a  proof  how  little  of  infallibility  there  is 
in  human  opinion,  and  how  fruitless  it  is  to  force  our  own 
peculiar  views  upon  others.  The  contemplation  of  the 
diversities  of  creeds,  and  modes  of  thinking  upon  religious 
matters,  ought  to  make  us  charitable  and  forbearing,  and 
excite  our  diffidence,  if  not  commiseration,  in  all  deduc- 
tions of  human  reason. 

But,  instead  of  resting  peaceably  in  this  melancholy 
truth,  contented  with  our  own  form  of  faith,  we  are  all  too 
ready  to  fall  back  on  our  infallibility,  and  shut  the  gates 
of  heaven  against  those  who  will  not  go  thither  agreeably 
to  our  opinions.  What  would  become  of  man  if  the  God 
of  his  religion  resembled  the  professor  of  it  ? 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  the  learned  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  observes,  "  while  the  mercies  of  God  do 
promise  us  heayen,  our  opinions  and  conceits  exclude  each 
other  from  that  place.  *  *  #  And  thus  we  go  to 
heayen  against  each  other's  will,  conceits,  and  opinions, 
and  with  as  much  charity  as  ignorance  do  err,  I  fear,  in 
points  not  only  of  our  own,  but  one  another's  salvation." 
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^fflltlol  XXXW* — Sedem  olio  ne  abstergito. 

Spilt  not  oil  upon  the  teat. 


1.  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says,  that  "  many  have  so 
debased  their  wits  and  pens,  as  to  turn  (as  saith  Du  Bar- 
tas)  Hecuba  into  Helena,  and  Faustina  into  Lucretia ;  i,  e. 
describing  an  old  woman  as  young  and  beautiftil,  and  a 
notorious  profligate  as  a  paragon  of  yirtue.'*  Yet  this 
great  philosopher  falls  into  the  yery  same  error  himself  in 
writing  to  that  monarch,  who  made  wisdom  foolish,  and 
learning  ridiculous ;  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
without  the  persererance  of  a  Demosthenes  to  oyercome 
it ;  and  whose  eloquence,  therefore,  must  have  been  b&  ab- 

m 

surd  as  his  wisdom.  "  Your  Majesty's  manner  of  speech," 
he  writes,  "  is  indeed  prince-like,  flowing  as  from  a  foun- 
tain, and  yet  streaming  and  branching  into  nature^s  order, 
full  of  facility  and  felicity,  imitating  none,  and  inimitable 
of  any." 

It  is  said,  at  a  certain  court  in  Europe  all  the  courtiers 
were  obserred  to  wear  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  a  natural  defect  in  the 
monarch ;  and  others  have  been  seen  to  limp,  talk,  and 
laugh,  after  the  fashion  of  their  superiors.    The  Persians, 
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says  Flatarcb,  love  them  most  who  are  hawk-nosed,  and 
esteem  them  best  favoured,  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
Cyrus  had  such  a  nose.  The  Chinese  are  notorious  for 
their  hyperbolical  flattery  to  their  emperors,  as.  Light  of 
Reason,  Eye  of  Knowledge,  Descendant  or  Off^spring  of  the 
Sun,  and  such  like  pompous  titles.  A  petty  Tartar  king, 
who  believed  himself  to  be  the  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  after 
he  had  dined  according  to  his  own  brutal  fashion,  arose, 
and  with  condescending  courtesy  gave  permission  to  all 
other  monarchs  on  earth  to  follow  his  example. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  contemptible  kind  of  flattery  is  to 
make  virtues  of  men's  vices,  or  beauties  of  their  defects ; 
because  falsehood  is  the  foundation  of  it.  Men  as  bad  as 
a  Nero  or  Caligula  have  not  been  wanting  in  friends  to 
extol  their  good  qualities.  Women  in  high  stations,  with- 
out a  single  beauty  of  person,  find  many  flatterers  to  ad- 
mire and  praise  what  does  not  exist.  To  monarchs  powers 
have  been  indirectly  attributed  which  it  would  be  impious 
to  ascribe  to  any  thing  human,  as  the  answer  to  the  simple 
question  of  a  queen  to  a  courtier — "  What  is  the  time  ?" 
"  What  time  your  Majesty  pleases." 

3.  When  Telemachus  descended  into  hell  in  search  of 
his  father  Ulysses,  Mentor  pointed  out  more  kings  than 
he  was  prepared  to  expect  in  such  a  place.  This  was  a 
satire  upon  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  station  and  respect 
paid  to  a  monarch  on  earth  can  exempt  him  from  the  pe- 
nalty of  sin  and  indifference  to  God.  The  "  anointed 
king"  can  no  more  escape  the  judgment  of  heaven,  than 
he  can  escape  the  hand  of  death.  If  a  courtier  had  writ- 
ten such  a  tale,  perhaps  he  would  have  carried  his  flat- 
tery beyond  the  grave,  and  politely  exempted  kings  and 
people  of  rank  from  the  doom  that  shall  befall  the  wicked 
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in  any  station  of  life.  In  fact,  the  idea  is  already  carried 
out  in  practice,  for  no  courtier,  or  flatterer,  would  intimate 
the  possibility  of  the  great  being  mixed  up  with  the  vul- 
gar, either  in  heaven  or  hell ;  and  we  find  that,  as  regards 
them,  different  words  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  death, 
perhaps  that  the  mortification  might  be  softened  of  their 
undergoing  the  same  common  fate  and  certain  corruption 
to'which  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures  are  subject. 

4,  The  philosopher  Bion  being  asked  what  animal  he 
thought  the  most  hurtful  ?  replied — "  That  of  wild  crea- 
tures a  tyrant,  and  of  tame  ones  a  flatterer."  The  flat- 
terer is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  we  can  have :  Raleigh, 
himself  a  courtier,  and  therefore  initiated  into  the  whole 
art  of  flattery,  who  discovered  in  his  own  career  and  fate 
its  dangerous  and  deceptive  power,  its  deep  artifice  and 
deeper  falsehood,  says, — "  A  flatterer  is  said  to  be  a  beast 
that  biteth  smiling.  But  it  is  hard  to  know  them  from 
friends, — they  are  so  obsequious  and  fall  of  protestations; 
for  as  a  wolf  resembles  a  dog,  so  doth  a  flatterer  a  friend." 

5,  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  origin  of  flattery  is  in 
self-interest.  Its  source  is,  therefore,  as  base  as  can  be. 
Of  all  vices  it  is  the  most  hollow,  capricious,  and  incon- 
sistent. It  only  lasts  as  long  as  we  believe  the  object  of 
it  can  subserve  our  purposes.  Whenever  that  ceases, 
praise  is  turned  to  slander ;  sweetness  becomes  gaU  and 
wormwood.  How  often  do  we  find  men  turning  away  from 
the  setting,  and  worship  the  rising  sun !  **  Plures  adorant 
solem  orientem  quam  occidentem  vel  meridianum  T^ 

6,  If  we  have  a  true  and  modest  estimate  of  ourselves, 
we  cannot  but  loathe  the  false  praises  of  flattery ;  and 
despise  the  person  who  will  descend  to  such  an  abject 
falsehood.    However,  there  are  few  who  have  formed  this 
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true  estimate,  and  the  self-lore  and  self-esteem  of  men 
lay  them  open  to  the  seducing  pleasure  of  flattery.  How 
few  are  there  who  can  withstand  its  syren  strains,  its  dul- 
cet music !  Few  indeed  who  can  resist "  the  fabling  tongue 
of  glozing  courtesy."  Most  men  lore  to  have  yirtues  and 
qualities  ascribed  to  them,  which  they  admire  in  others, 
but  do  not  possess.  Others,  again,  loye  to  hear  magnified 
what  they  do  possess,  or  believe  they  have ;  as  the  poet 
delights  in  the  praises  of  his  friends,  however  unmerited ; 
the  author  in  the  adulation  of  fulsome  criticism;  the  artist 
in  the  exclamations  of  partial  friends,  giving  excellencies 
which  he  can  never  attain ;  the  woman  secretly  loves  the 
man  who  pours  into  her  willing  ear  the  praises  of  beauty 
which  nature  has  denied  to  her;  and  others,  all  according  to 
their  tastes  and  desires.  Even  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
nobles  are  not  indifferent  to  the  soothing  pleasure  of  flat- 
tery. They  are  surrounded  by  courtiers  and  hired  flat- 
terers, 

*'  Who  are  the  moths  and  scarabs  of  the  state, 
The  bane  of  empires,  and  the  dreg^  of  courts ;" 

men  whose  daily  business  it  is  to  distil  this  poison  into 
their  ears. 

7.  The  pernicious  effect  of  flattery  is  to  lull  the  mind 
into  a  false  security.  We  begin,  by  c6nstant  repetition, 
to  believe  we  have  perfections  and  excellencies  to  which 
we  have  no  real  title ;  we  cease  to  strive  after  what  is  sub- 
stantially good ;  and,  as  we  are  guided,  blend  vice  and 
virtue,  truth  and  falsehood,  together.  The  flatterer  him- 
self becomes  the  hypocrite ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  source 
of  flattery  is  to  be  found  in  self-interest ;  it  is  part  of 
his  system  to  conform,  at  least  in  outward  show,  to  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  flatters.     So 
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that  both  are  placed  in  a  false  position ;  the  one  deceives, 
the  other  is  the  deceiver.  The  human  heart  is  weak  and 
vain  enough  to  fall  into  the  snare  laid  for  it ;  the  flatterer 
can  find  in  every  one  a  chord  which  he  may  touch  with 
impunity ;  and  rarely  does  it  happen  that  he  receives  a 
frown  for  a  smile. 

8.  To  offer  up  incense  to  the  great,  and  praise,  and 
gloze,  and  flatter,  when  we  can  find  nothing  to  admire  or 
respect,  but,  what  is  oftener  tnie,  much  to  hate  and  de- 
spise, is  a  sure  mark  of  an  abject  spirit.  There  is  in  such 
conduct  so  little  of  honesty,  so  little  of  independence,  that 
we  may  rank  the  flatterer  among  moral  cowards — the 
most  contemptible  of  cowards.  Generally,  he  will  be  found 
to  tyrannize  over  those  beneath  him,  in  just  proportion  to 
his  slavish  submission  to  his  superiors. 

9.  K  we  find  flatterers  in  the  world  who  will  give  us 
virtues  and  perfections  we  cannot  justly  claim,  we  shall  dis- 
cover an  equally  dangerous  one  in  our  own  breast — ^the 
still  small  voice  of  self-love  attuning  our  praises,  and  lull- 
ing the  mind  into  a  fatal  security.  The  self-flatterer  has  a 
more  deadly  enemy  to  wrestle  with  than  the  former  one, — 

"  Self-love  never  yet  would  look  on  Truth, 
But  with  blear'd  beams  ;  slick  Flattery  and  she 
Are  twin-bom  sisters,  and  so  mix  their  eyes, 
As,  if  you  sever  one,  the  other  dies." 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  more  inimical  to  virtue  and 
true  greatness  of  mind  than  those  weaknesses  coming  under 
the  heads  of  self-love,  self-esteem,  self-conceit,  and  such 
like.  We  shall  find  that,  in  proportion  as  these  vices  pre- 
vail, there  is  an  indifference  to  all  that  is  good  and  great ; 
a  negative,  or  inactive  kind  of  virtue,  worse  for  the  soul 
than  actual  positive  vice  itself.     In  such  there  is  felt  no 
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admiration  for  what  is  great  and  excellent ;  no  aspiration 
of  the  soul  towards  the  good ;  no  vestige  of  ardour  or  en- 
thusiasm in  ainy  one  thing ;  but  a  cold  phlegmatic  indif- 
ference to  Tice,  as  well  as  to  virtue ;  arising  from  every 
emotion,  every  sentiment,  centering  and  finding  its  ulti- 
mate end  in  the  being  itself.  Whether  the  state  of  being 
without  virtue-— a  mere  negation — a  thing  without  a  soul 
—is  BS  bad,  morally  speaking,  as  indulging  in  vice,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  enter  upon  here ;  but  this  we  are 
sure  of,  that  self-flattery  is  a  vice  of  a  deep  dye,  placing 
in  peril  any  virtue  we  may  possess,  and  in  the  end  rooting 
up  every  thing  noble  that  appertains  to  the  human  <mind. 
10.  Humility  is  the  essence  of  all  true  greatness.  But 
what  can  be  more  opposite  to  humility  than  self-love? 
They  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  same  person.  As  re- 
gards knowledge,  its  attainment  and  possession  by  man, 
wisest  is  he  who  has  the  humility  to  confess,  that  all  his 
knowledge  of  things,. has  only  convinced  him  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  ignorance.  There  is  a  limit  to  our  fa- 
culties ;  time  itself  is  but  short ;  but  knowledge  is  infinite. 
What  words  can  convey  so  much  truth,  wisdom,  and  ge- 
nuine humility,  as  the  memorable  ones  of  Newton,  in 
which  he  compares  himself  to  a  child  gathering  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  un- 
discovered before  him.  As  of  knowledge — ^the  illimitable 
extent  of  which  is  more  obvious  to  the  learned  than  to  the 
ignorant, — "  who  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more  ;"  so, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  virtue ;  for  perfection  is  so  hope- 
lessly beyond  our  reach,  that  we  must  be  blinded  by  self- 
flattery  indeed,  if  we  think  we  have  good  in  us  worthy  of 
praise  or  approbation.  What  little  we  have  amounts  only 
to  a  single  ray,  by  whose  faint  light  we  become  painftilly 
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conscious  to  the  chaos  of  eyil,  from  whose  dark  recesses 
it  breaks  forth.  The  self-loye  that  can  find  satisfaction 
in  the  corruption  in  which  it  is  engendered ;  and  magnify 
that  ray  of  goodness  to  a  sun ;  and  rejoice  complacently 
in  an  imaginary  idea  of  perfection ;  places  the  soul  in  a 
lamentable  and  dangerous  state ;  as  regards  our  duties 
here,  and,  more  especially,  in  connection  with  the  welfare 
of  the  soul  hereafter.     Then — 

"  Beware  of  flattery  ;  'tis  a  flow'ry  weed, 
Which  oft  offends  the  very  idol  vice, 
Whose  shrine  it  would  perfume." 
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^V^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


I^SniioI  XXXVi«~Ne  cilram  in  mateUam  injidto. 

Put  not  nuat  into  a  fotU  vetHl, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1.  A  FOUL  vessel,  or  as  it  is  in  the  Oreek,  &fufj  is 
used  here  in  an  analogous  sense  to  vessels  of  dishonour, 
by  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  identical 
meaning  of  the  symbol  may  be  found  in  those  words  of 
Christ, — *  throw  not  pearls  before  »Mmi«,'— -probably  a 
proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews.  Pythagoras  used 
to  say,  "  every  sort  of  wood  is  not  fit  to  make  a  Mercury ;" 
and  Lord  Bacon  enjoins  us  ^^  not  to  give  ^sop's  cock  a  gem, 
who  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley- 


com. 


2.  The  injunction  conveyed  in  the  precept,  and  whose 
soundness  and  propriety  is  confirmed  b^Christ  himself — 
a  yet  higher  authority  than  even  the  Samian  philosopher — 
is  one  that  is  wholly  disregarded  in  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day.  Knowledge  is  cried  aloud  in  the 
streets  ;  the  profoundest  truths  of  nature  are  made  com- 
mon and  familiar ;  her  awful  veil  is  lifted  up  with  indecency 
and  irreverence ;  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  intellect,  are  repeated  by  children  and 
ignorant  men,  as  they  repeat  their  fables  and  youthful  tales ; 
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erery  thing,  in  fact,  high  and  sacred,  holy  and  divine,  is 
exposed  freely  to  the  public  gaze,  till  men  make  familiar 
with  the  name  of  God  and  those  truths  he  has  but  par- 
tially disclosed  to  the  mind  of  man.  That  deep  solemnity 
and  religious  awe  common  to  eyen  pagan  superstition  and 
idolatry,  are  unknown  to  us.  With  children  whose  minds 
are  yet  untutored  in  reason,  and  whose  understandings  but 
comprehend  the  outward  and  tangible  objects  of  daily  ex- 
perience, we  are  more  zealous  in  farcing  upon  them  dog- 
mas of  theology  than  such  simple  practical  wisdom  as  is 
compatible  with  their  early  years.  And  so  do  we  act  with 
the'  ignorant  also ;  for  we  would  rather  hear  an  audible 
pledge  to  one  mysterious  doctrine  of  religion  repeated  with- 
out any  clear  idea  annexed  to  it,  than  prepare  the  soil  for 
the  growth  of  that  seed  which  cannot  grow  on  barren  land. 
Abore  all,  we  most  undoubtedly  violate  the  injunction  in 
throwing  the  pearls  of  truth,  whether  sacred  or  pro&ne, 
before  those  who  only  contemn  and  deride  our  efforts  for 
their  conversion  and  improvement.  To  attempt  to  teach 
any  man  religion  who  knows  not  what  is  moral  obligation, 
is  to  commence  at  the  wrong  end.  To  impart  to  him 
knowledge  who  is  devoid  of  capacity  to  understand,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  plant  corn,  and  expect  a  harvest,  when  we 
have  neglected  to  prepare  the  soil ;  to  diffiise  the  Gk)spel 
(not  its  simple  precepts,  but  theologic  doctrines)  among  a 
people  without  an  idea  above  animal  life,  will  inevitably 
bring  religion  into  contempt,  as  we  find  is  the  case  among 
savage  nations,  to  whom  we  have  zealously  given  the  light 
of  truth,  where  no  education  has  previously  prepared  the 
mind  for  its  reception. 

3.    In  those  countries  of  simplicity  and  barbarism, 
where  a  string  of  beads,  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron,  is  es- 
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teemed  of  more  yalue  than  precious  stones,  or  gold  and 
silver,  how  useless  is  it  to  teach  them  the  greater  yalue  of 
the  things  they  despise !  After  Lycurgus  had  in  practice 
shewn  the  artificial  yalue  to  which  any  thing  may  be 
brought — as  his  own  currency — ^how  absurd  would  it  haye 
been  for  any  one  to  haye  attempted  a  demonstration  of  the 
superior  yalue  of  gold  and  silver,  metals  which  to  the  Spar- 
tans were  valueless,  because  they  were  of  no  use  !  So  to 
the  man  putting  no  value  on  morality,  virtue,  or  religion — 
who  can  find  no  pleasure  in  their  practice  or  under  their 
restraint — ^it  is  waste  of  time  to  throw  pearls  of  great 
price  before  him,  and  begin  to  teach  before  we  have  pre- 
pared his  mind.  The  first  step  in  teaching  truth  to  a 
mature  mind,  is  to  weed  out  the  errors  and  prejudices  he 
has,  in  his  ignorance,  contracted,  as  a  mathematician  pre- 
pares the  way  to  demonstration  by  axioms  and  self-evident 
propositions, 

4.  In  teaching  the  principles  of  their  school,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  initiating  disciples  into  the  mysteries  of 
philosophy,  the  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  some  others, 
adopted  the  principle  of  gradually  preparing  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  those  truths  and  doctrines  which  cannot 
but  with  irreverence  be  taught  to  one  wallowing  in  the 
wilderness  of  natural  reason,  and  the  gross  errors  of  the 
uninstructed  intellect.  No  easy  task  was  it  found  to 
pass  the  ordeal  of  these  initiatory  rites ;  so  di£Gicult  a  thing 
is  it  to  break  in  the  natural  mind  to  the  lofty  principles 
of  reason,  and  render  it  capable  (the  capacity  of  a  god  in 
comparison)  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  grand  and 
overwhelming  truths  discoverable  in  nature  and  in  philo- 
sophy. And  in  their  scheme,  we  are  convinced,  they  fol- 
lowed the  soundest  views  of  right  reason  and  common 
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sense  as  regards  the  rudimentary  principle  of  education. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  far  easier  task  to  vindicate  their  system 
(if  we  were  so  inclined)  than  to  defend  or  justify  the  sys- 
tem of  modem  times. 

5.  The  principles  of  philosophy  (which  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  every  conceivable  subject  reducible  to  sys- 
tem) were  regarded  by  antiquity  with  that  deep  reve- 
rence which  became  the  enunciation  of  truths  that  were 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  which  were  ori- 
ginally from  the  universal  Mind,  and  not  the  mere  offspring 
of  erring  intellect.  There  is  not  a  law  of  nature  (so  cal- 
led) however  common  and  familiar,  that  does  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  give  being  to  contemplations  which 
partake  of  the  solemnity  and  awfulness  of  religious  truth. 
The  idea  of  Ood  is  an  idea  essentially  magnificent,  soul- 
elevating,  awful,  solemn ;  but  every  thing  the  work  of  his 
hands,  or  offspring  of  his  Supreme  intelligence,  partakes 
also  of  the  same  solemn  and  sublime  idea.  It  is  not  every 
one,  however,  who  can  feel  those  emotions  that  fill  the 
breast  of  the  contemplative  philosopher,  when  meditating 
first  on  God,  and  then  on  his  works,  all  wonderful  and 
mysterious.  It  is  only  he  who  has  been  in  a  manner  ini- 
tiated into  the  school  of  philosophy  that  can  comprehend 
the  true  principles  of  science,  and  be  sensible  to  the  emo- 
tions called  into  being  by  the  grandeur  of  eternal  truth. 
This  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  to  enter  into  the  solemn  and 
awfiil  truths  of  religion — namely,  the  doctrines  on  which 
it  rests — was  the  cause  of  the  double  religion  of  ancient 
countries ;  of  an  esoteric  and  exoteric,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, material  and  spiritual  system ;  the  one  for  the  wise 
and  learned,  the  other  for  the  common  and  vulgar  capacity. 
Though  this  two-fold  system  may  be  denied  to  exist  in  the 
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Christian  religion,  who  can  doubt  that  it  actually  exists, 
and  is  carried  out  in  the  minds  of  different  professors  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  that  while  some  hare  no  loftier  idea  of 
their  religion  than  a  pure  system  of  morals,  others  behold 
in  it  a  yast,  sublime,  and  profound  system,  all  perfect  and 
harmonious  as  the  world  of  nature  'i  God  shines  forth  with 
eyen  greater  glory  in  this  spiritual,  than  he  does  in  the 
natural  or  material  world.  And,  indeed,  who  can  doubt 
of  the  real  existence  of  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  in  Chris- 
tianity ?  No  one  who  has  capacity  to  enter  into  its  spirit. 
In  the  exotJBric  or  moral  system  all  is  clear,  simple,  mani- 
fest, eyen  to  the  lowest  intellect.  Is  it  thus  with  the 
esoteric  or  spiritual  system?  Here  we  find  awful  and 
mysterious  doctrines  only  partially  disclosed ;  some  only 
alluded  to,  others  only  to  be  inferred.  We  discoyer  in  it 
broken  links  of  a  chain  (which  we  cannot  collect  and  put 
together  with  any  usefulness,  as  there  are  many  belonging 
to  it  which  we  neyer  can  discoyer),  which  we  may  be  cer- 
tain are  part  of  the  great  circle  of  spiritual  truth.  If 
Pythagoras  taught  his  disciples  the  doctrines  of  his  philo- 
sophy in  a  way  comprehensible  to  their  minds,  we  find  it 
is  not  so  with  Christ ;  he  only  partially  discloses  his  great 
principles  or  truths,  as  if  the  human  intellect  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  receiye  them  in  all  their  glory  and  magnifi-' 
oence. 

Though  the  esoteric,  secret,  or  spiritual  part  of  the 
Christian  religion  be  only  in  part  diyulged  to  man  (the 
perfect  manifestation  to  come  in  another  life),  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  clearer  understanding  may  be  had  of 
some  truths  by  the  reflecting  and  contemplatiye  mind, 
than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  narrow-minded  and  ignorant ; 
as,  for  example,  th^  wor^ngs  of  the  Almighty  in  the  ex*i 
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temal  world  are  more  manifest  and  better  defined  by  one 
irho  has  profoundly  and  patiently  studied  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, than  by  one  who  only  obscurely  perceives  the  results, 
without  any  reference  to  the  chain  of  causes.  Therefore 
in  religion,  as  weU  as  in  science  and  philosophy,  man  may, 
by  study  and  meditation,  obtain  clearer  yiews ;  in  a  word, 
he  may  obtain  a  deep  insight  into  the  spiritual,  as  well  as 
the  material  kingdom,  by  the  exercise  of  his  higher  facul- 
ties. K  in  the  religious  system  he  finds  mysteries,  and 
stumbles  upon  obstacles  which  reason  cannot  oyercome ; 
if  he  discoyers  great  doctrines  only  partially  disclosed,  or 
veiled  in  mysterious  language,  or  clothed  in  types,  sym- 
bols, and  metaphors,  these  are  difficulties  which  he  more 
or  less  meets  with  in  the  world  of  matter. 

6.  Kthe  profoundest  and  most  inquiring  spirit,  humble 
withal,  and  deeply  conscious  of  the  finite  nature  of  human 
reason,  finds  such  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  all  things 
created,  in  every  doctrine  revealed,  we  may  see  how  ab- 
surd it  is  to  propose  such  subjects  in  any  systematic  form, 
,to  intellects  infinitely  inferior — ^to  minds  rioting  in  all  the 
wildness  of  nature. 

As  regards  practical  virtues,  we  must  clean  and  purify 
the  vessel  first,  before  we  put  meat  into  it,  i.  6.,  we  must 
make  a  man  understand  what  virtue  is,  make  him  love  and 
respect  it,  see  the  advantages  attending  it,  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  our  seed  grow  up  and  flourish ;  otherwise,  we 
j)nly  cast  pearls  before  swine. 

Let  this  be  a  preface  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 


/ 
/ 
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SUPERSTITION. 


^SinbOl  XXXWkt — In  annulo  imaginem  Dei  ne  circumferto. 

Wear  not  the  image  of  God  on  your  ring. 


1.  It  was  a  practice  among  the  Romans  of  later  times, 
when  they  were  enslaved  and  corrupted  by  their  emperors, 
to  wear  images  of  deified  princes  on  their  rings.  More- 
over, the  law  considered  it  a  capital  crime  to  carry  that 
sacred  image  into  any  infamous  or  unholy  place,  in  order 
to  protect  and  secure  the  Divine  majesty  represented  by 
it  fi'om  any  insult.  Caracalla  is  said,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion,  to  have  condemned  to  death  a  young  man  of  the 
equestrian  order,  because  he  was  found  in  a  scandalous 
place  with  a  piece  of  money  in  his  pocket  having  the  like- 
ness of  that  prince  on  it.  It  has  been  thought  from  this 
practice  that  Pythagoras,  in  the  symbol,  meant  to  convey 
an  injunction  against  wearing  images  of  God  on  the  finger ; 
because  we  might  be  brought  into  such  situations  as  to 
offend  the  majesty  of  the  image,  and  indirectly  give  insult 
to  God  himself.  A  better  interpretation  is  given  by  Da- 
cier,  who  says,  "  We  ought  not  profane  the  name  of  God 
by  speaking  of  him  at  every  turn,  and  before  all  the  world,*' 

2.  But  it  is  probable  that  Pythagoras,  having  just  no- 
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tions  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Godhead,  deemed 
it  profanity  to  embody  him  under  any  visible  image  what- 
soeyer.  He  may  hare  also  deemed  it  absurd  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  attempt,  by  a  material  type,  to  represent 
what  is  purely  spiritual.  If  it  be  an  absurdity,  eren  in 
thought,  to  giye  form  and  shape  to  the  soul  of  man,  it 
must  be,  by  comparison,  extremely  foolish  and  more  ab- 
surd to  circumscribe  the  Eternal  Being  within  any  ima- 
ginary limits  we  may  choose  to  prescribe.  Flame,  fire, 
ether,  and  other  such  like  objects,  we  find  used  to  repre- 
sent the  human  soul ;  not  as  fanciful  images  or  types,  but 
as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  nature  and  action 
of  the  soul.  Now,  an  idea  of  this  kind  must  originate 
either  in  the  narrow  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  can  con- 
ceiye  nothing  of  the  mode  of  being  or  essential  properties 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  for  this  reason  the  action  of  spi- 
rit is  so  described  in  Scripture  as  an  afflatus  or  breathing ; 
or  in  the  preposterous  notion,  that  spirit  is  a  kind  of  at- 
tenuated matter — ^matter  in  is  purest  form,  as  air,  or  flame, 
or  ether ;  as  if  there  was  actually  a  point  where  matter 
could  resolre  itself  into  spirit ;  i.  6.,  if  the  flame  of  ether 
resembles  spirit,  because  ether  is  considered  pure  matter, 
then  it  may  be  inferred  that  other  matter  still  more  pure 
and  refined  may  actually  be  spirit.  In  such  a  way  does 
the  mind  get  inyolred  in  the  maze  and  labyrinth  of  mate- 
rialism, by  using  material  objects  to  represent  spiritual 
ones.  Howeyer  pure  matter  may  be,  it  must  still  be  mat- 
ter, and,  in  comparison  with  spirit,  is  aa  darkness  to  light ; 
in  eyery  conceiyable  state  of  refinement  the  line  of  demar- 
cation must  be  as  far  distant  as  eyer.  All  efibrts  of  .the 
imagination  to  conjure  up  the  real  nature  of  a  spirit  are 
abortiye,  and  end  in  confusion  and  discomfiture ;  the  most 
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subtilized  foim  of  matter,  heat  and  electricity,  bring  us  no 
nearer  to  spirit  than  any  ponderous  metal,  which  at  one 
time  appears  the  densest  of  matter,  but  at  another  it  may 
dissolye  into  liquidity,  or  dissipate  or  sublimize  into  '^  thin 


air." 


3.  As  we  cannot  conceive  a  spirit  to  exist  without  a 
body ;  and  the  only  body,  in  our  estimation,  fit  for  the 
embodification  of  spirit  being  the  human,  men,  in  the  gross- 
ness  of  their  imaginations,  if  not  in  the  impiety  of  their 
minds,  hare  actually  represented  the  Supreme  Being  to  us 
in  this  ignoble  shape.  The  "  Ancient  of  Days"  appears 
a&  an  old  man  with  silvery  locks,  a  long  beard,  and  a  be- 
nignant countenance,  and  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  deep-set 
eyes,  all  marks  and  certain  tokens  of  mortality  and  de- 
cay !  Wiser  were  they  who  of  old  painted  divine  Apollo 
ever  fair  and  ever  young.  But  even  if  we  could,  though 
indistinctly,  convey  an  idea  of  the  "  Ancient  of  Days"  by 
an  old  man,  and  the  benevolence  of  His  being  by  a  human 
countenance  expressive  of  goodness  and  benevolence,  how 
can  we  pourtray  His  almighty  .power,  creative  energy,  or 
his  omniscient  wisdom  ? 

The  very  same  propensity  to  embody  the  Eternal  Spi- 
rit, leads  us  also  to  think  of  his  power  as  a  physical  ma- 
nifestation ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  which,  it  is  conceived, 
an  effort,  or  energyzing  force,  is  made,  and  in  which  his 
presence  is  necessary.  And  this  because  our  own  effects 
on  matter  are  produced  through  physical  agency.  All 
such  efforts  clearly  imply  weakness,  and  not  strength.  The 
mysterious  power  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  more  than  gigan-* 
tic  force  of  heat,  in  its  expansive  influence  on  the  densest 
bodies,  itself  being  imponderable,  may  satisfy  us  that,  in 
the  greatest  efforts  of  nature,  no  visible  or  perceptible  ener- 
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gy  is  necessary.  The  greatest  power  is  the  most  silent  in 
its  operations.  We  are  not,  indeed,  sensible  of  the  power 
at  all,  till  it  becomes  manifest  in  its  results ;  and  then  we 
confound  the  effect  with  the  cause,  for  when  the  power 
becomes  known  to  us,  it  is  spent,  and  its  work  is  over. 

4.  Though  most  ancient  nations  painted  and  engraved 
images  of  their  lower  divinities,  they  escaped  (what  we 
have  not)  embodying  the  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  universe. 
This  spirit  was  not  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
popular  gods,  and  perhaps  his  existence  was  unrecognised 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  nevertheless,  he  was  an 
object  of  the  deepest  mystery  and  veneration  to  the  priest- 
hood and  some  philosophers.  Cneph^  or  the  supreme  spi- 
rit of  the  Egyptians,  was  perhaps  adopted  by  Pythagoras, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  acknowledged  another 
being  above  the  Soul  of  the  World, — a  pure  spirit,  the 
universal  and  eternal  nature,  the  source  of  all  being.  The 
same  mystery  as  to  the  secret  and  incommunicable  name 
of  this  deity  is  found  in  both ;  the  same  sublime,  though 
erroneous,  idea  of  his  freedom  from  all  human  sympathies, 
and  exaltation  above  all  sublunary  things. 

6.  The  origin  of  all  idolatry  is  to  be  found  in  this  prac- 
tice of  embodying  spiritual  natures ;  and  perhaps  on  this 
ground  also,  Pythagoras  forbids  us  wearing  engraven  images 
of  the  Deity.  In  our  better  notions  of  Grod,  it  is  impious 
to  worship  Him— whom  the  universe  cannot  contain — 
under  any  idol  or  form  whatever.  But  over  and  above 
this  criminality,  there  is  engendered  in  the  mind,  by  ido- 
latry, a  degree  of  weakness  and  superstition,  which  tends 
to  debase  and  materialize  our  conceptions  of  God ;  and 
which  at  length  will  bring  us  to  worship  him  in  abject 
servitude  and  fear,  rather  than  with  love  and  holy  adora- 
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tion.  Hence  we  find  some  nations  hare  tremblingly  fallen 
before  an  nnfasbioned  log  of  wood,  a  shapeless  stone,  the 
eccentric  root  of  a  tree,  or  especially  snch  things  in  the 
f<»rmation  of  which  nature  seems  to  haye  deviated  from  her 
ordinary  course;  others  haye  paid  homage  and  pompous  wor- 
ship to  liying  creatures  weaker  than  themselyes,  to  crawling 
reptiles,  to  the  yery  lowest  species  of  animated  nature ; 
others,  or  the  same,  at  any  usual  or  necessary  manifestation 
of  nature's  power,  as  in  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  the  earth- 
quake, haye  felt  their  hearts  sink  within  them  in  terror,  at 
the  supposed  anger  and  desolating  fury  of  an  eyil  being,  and 
haye  rushed  to  temples  to  appease  him  with  eyery  show  of 
abject  fear  and  superstitious  humility.  The  worship  which 
debases  the  mind,  instead  of  exalting  it,  must  be  founded 
on  error.  Idolatry  of  eyery  kind,  whether  partaking  of 
the  wayward  superstition  of  Egypt,  or  the  more  refined 
and  poetical  idolization  of  Greece,  or  the  more  ridiculous 
creature-worship  of  present  times,  more  or  less  has  this 
effect,  and  must  be  condemned. 

6.  As  we  haye  advanced  in  civilization,  idolatry  and 
superstition  have  declined ;  but  although  this  may  be  the 
fruits  of  civilization  in  Christian  countries,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  rule  in  ancient  pagan  nations.  The  ani- 
mal worship  of  Egypt  was  at  its  height,  when  Egypt  was 
the  most  civilized  country  of  the  world,  when  it  boasted 
of  its  wealth,  power,  and  learning.  The  more  primitive 
nations  were  in  their  manners  (when  they  simply  culti- 
vated the  land,  or  bred  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
spread  themselves  in  tribes  over  the  face  of  the  earth),  the 
less  degraded  were  they  in  their  religious  rites.  It  was 
when  they  formed  themselves  into  large  communities,  or 
cities,  that  they  fell  into  the  lowest  depths  of  superstition; 
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when,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  advances  were  made 
in  the  arts,  and  in  most  branches  of  polite  learning.  In 
the  open  fields,  men  worshipped  nature,  or  the  stars  of 
heaven;  in  the  city,  they  adored  all  manner  of  creatures,  the 
most  weak,  the  most  loathsome,  the  most  contemptible. 

7.  What  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  superstition 
of  Egypt  1  All  the  horrible  details  of  their  creature-wor- 
ship cannot  be  read  or  studied  without  a  deep-sinking  of 
the  mind ;  at  the  depths  of  infancy  to  which  priestcraft 
and  superstition  reduced  it.  Many  of  their  rites  were 
ludicrous  and  whimsical  in  the  extreme;  butwho  can  laugh, 
or  be  diverted,  by  descriptions  that  tend  to  degrade  our 
species — that  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  amid, 
and  in  spite  of,  all  the  advantages  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed 1  Conceive  the  immortal  being — the  only  rational 
creature  on  earth — ^the  image  of  God  created — ^the  soul 
thought  worthy  of  redemption — offering  homage  and  ado- 
ration, and  deepest  reverence,  to  a  cat,  a  dog,  an  ox,  an 
ibis,  a  crawling  beetle,  or  other  more  disgusting  reptile ! 
In  an  Egyptian  family,  the  death  of  a  cat  or  dog  created 
more  sensation  than  the  death  of  a  child,  a  son,  or  daugh- 
ter ;  it  was  the  death  of  a  god,  at  which  they  raised  the 
cry  of  woe  and  lamentation ;  and  in  cutting  off  the  eye- 
brow, or  shaving  the  head,  at  the  death  of  a  cat,  or  ftmeral 
of  a  dog,  they  marked  their  sense  of  humility  and  abject 
fear  at  so  awful  an  event.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  they  sometimes  scourged  their  bodies  with  a  thong, 
when  offering  up  an  ox  in  sacrifice  to  Isis ;  as  we  have 
similar  tokens  of  penance  and  humility  in  our  own  times ; 
but  who  could  have  believed,  if  Herodotus,  and  other  ob- 
servers of  Egyptian  rites,  had  not  assured  us,  that  the 
priesthood,  in  commemorating  the  death  of  Osiris,  whipped 
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a  certain  god  for  his  misdeeds,  whose  name  is  not  re- 
yealed. 

The  same  historian  says,  that  when  a  house  was  set  on 
fire,  the  inmates  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  propensity 
of  their  god-cats  to  rush  into  the  flames.    What  mark  of 
piety  to  saye  the  life  of  a  god,  that  could  not  saye  his  own ! 
What  true  deyotion  to  sacrifice  a  child  in  order  to  pre- 
serye  a  god !    No  law  could  make  it  a  crime  to  see  a  god 
perish,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  destroy  himself;  or  when 
the  most  pious  could  not  act  the  preserver  though  he  will- 
ed ;  but  blood  alone  could  atone  for  the  intentional  death 
of  a  cat ;  it  was  a  capital  crime.    If  a  hawk  or  ibis  were 
eyen  accidentally  killed,  the  author  was  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  without  any  form  of  law.     To  ayoid  suspi- 
cion of  such  a  heinous  act,  when  any  one  discoyered  the 
carcase  of  a  god,  he  b^an  forthwith  to  wail  and  lament. 
"  A  labourer,"  says  ^lian,  "  employed  in  digging  a  trench 
in  a  yineyard,  accidentally  cut  an  asp  in  pieces  by  a  blow 
of  his  spade.     The  man  was  so  horrified  at  the  dreadful 
impiety  of  what  he  supposed  himself  guilty,  that  he  became 
frantic,  and  ran  about  imploring  succour,  fancying  himself 
to  be  pursued  by  the  angry  reptile-god." 

It  is,  moreoyer,  said,  that  the  Egyptians,  on  some  oc- 
casions, tortured  their  gods ;  and,  when  a  great  calamity 
occurred,  they  menaced  them  in  some  dark  place ;  and  if 
they  did  not  ayert  the  eyil,  they  were  summarily  put  to 
death ! 

8.  We  cannot  conceiye  on  what  grounds,  or  on  what 
occasions,  the  use  of  images  can  be  justified.  The  ten- 
dency of  idolatry  to  superstition,  makes  it  a  dangerous 
practice  in  its  mildest  features.  In  the  image,  the  mind 
is  liable  to  forget  at  last  the  object  it  is  intended  to  re- 
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present.  If  it  be  so  in  mere  forms,  rites,  or  ceremonies 
of  religion,  much  more  must  it  be  in  the  use  of  visible  and 
tangible  things.  The  defence,  that  the  use  of  images  in 
religious  worship  is  not  idolatry,  because  the  image  is  not 
worshipped  as  an  image,  but  as  the  representative  of  some- 
thing else,  is  a  defence  which  every  Egyptian  could  put 
up  as  plausibly  as  a(Ghristian)priest.  In  truth,  such  a  de- 
fence from  an  Egyptian  would  hav^  been  better  founded ; 
because  the  origin  and  basis  of  his  idolatry  being  a  belief  in 
a  permeating  soul  of  the  world,  when  he  worshipped  any 
image  or  any  animal,  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  it  to 
be  the  locum  tenensy  for  the  time  being,  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  reason  why  all  animals  were  not  so  reverenced, 
was  because  some  animals,  more  than  others,  betokened  in 
a  more  conspicuous  manner  the  working  or  presence  of  this 
spirit,  or  displayed  in  some  way  outward  marks  of  divinity, 
or  analogy  to  the  divine  nature.  Some  of  the  more  scru- 
pulous priests  of  Egypt,  however,  carried  out  the  doctrine 
to  its  natural  result,  and  abstained  from  all  animal  food, 
and  deemed  it  impious  to  kill  any  creature  whatever  ex- 
cept in  sacrifice. 

The  mortality  of  a  god,  as  displayed  in  death,  was  not 
an  object  of  surprise  to  an  Egyptian.  But  it  would  na- 
turally have  been  an  object  of  great  astonishment,  if  he  had 
regarded  the  animal  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  mere 
abiding-place  of  the  divine  spirit,  which  was  supposed  to 
withdraw  itself  firom  the  body,  in  order  that  it  might  pay 
the  last  and  necessary  tribute  to  nature.  Those  rites  of 
sepulture  which  followed  death  were,  no  doubt,  intended 
as  marks  of  reverence  for  bodies  that  had  been  the  tem- 
porary receptacles  of  the  deity. 

The  Egyptian,  therefore,  worshipping  an  animal  as  be- 
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ing  endued  with  an  emanation  of  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
whose  yery  presence,  or  implied  presence,  rendered  it 
sacred,  really  acted  on  a  higher  and  juster  principle  than 
those  other  idolaters  who  haye  worshipped  idols,  images, 
statues,  and  such  like,  without  belieying  they  were  any 
thing  else  than  types  or  representatiyes  of  the  diyine  na- 
ture. Whateyer  the  priests  may  haye  belieyed,  it  seems 
certain  that,  among  pagan  nations  generally,  the  people 
acted  in  such  a  manner  in  their  worship  of  idols,  as  to  lead 
us  to  belieye  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  in  their  ani- 
mal paganism,  did  belieye  the  apparently  insensible  statue, 
or  idol,  to  be  inhabited  by  the  god  which  it  represented. 
Otherwise  it  would  haye  been  the  purest  madness  and  fatui- 
ty to  haye  offered  sacrifices  or  presented  offerings  to  them. 
9.  If  not  on  the  finger,  where  shall  we  wear  the  image 
of  God  ?  On  the  heart ;  on  the  soul ;  there  let  it  be  deeply 
engrayen ;  there  let  the  real  image  of  his  presence  be  as 
yisible  as  the  imaginary  one  on  the  ring.  We  need  no 
material  image  to  perpetuate  his  praise,  or  to  hold  him  in 
remembrance.  We  may  forget  him,  but  he  will  not  forget 
us.  Like  the  Hindoo  deity,  he  cannot  slumber  and  neglect 
the  world  and  the  creatures  he  has  made.  He  is  eyery- 
where ;  eyer  present  to  all  his  creatures ;  ready  to  bless ; 
willing  to  pour  out  his  goodness  on  all.  We  haye  only  to 
look  into  ourselyes  to  discoyer  eyidence  of  his  being  and 
his  wisdom :  "  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  nvade.^' 
With  his  finger  he  has  traced  the  knowledge  of  himself 
upon  our  souls ;  and  it  is  firom  within  more  than  from 
without  that  we  haye  certain  manifestations  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  whole  world,  indeed,  proclaims,  "  Heis;^^  the 
marks  of  his  presence  in  nature  are  clear  and  undoubted ; 
he  is  as  much  present  to  eyery  thing  existing  as  if  he  were 
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really  the  soul  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  the  soul  of  man  alone 
that  can,  of  all  his  creatures  here,  be  sensible  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  and  man  alone  has,  therefore,  the  high  privilege  of 
proclaiming  his  praise.  It  is  the  reason  of  man  which  per- 
ceiyes  that  he  must  be  erery  where  at  eyery  moment  of 
time ;  it  is  the  reason  that  indignantly  rejects  the  idea  of 
an  infinite  Spirit  being  confined  in  space,  or  limited  by 
our  circumscribed  idea  of  the  infinite ;  it  is  reason  which 
repudiates  the  practice  of,  after  any  manner,  forming  an 
image  which  implies  a  belief  in  bounds  or  limits. 

10.  In  the  worship  of  such  a  Being,  forms,  and  cere- 
monies, and  rites,  may  be  in  some  measure  required  to  act 
on  the  senses,  and  stimulate  the  languid  derotion  of  the 
soul ;  but  who  dare  say  they  are  necessary  or  laudable  ? 
"  Religious  ceremonies,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  excel- 
lently, in  his  Religio  Medicie,  "  are  allurements  and  baits 
of  superstition  to  those  vulgar  heads  that  look  asquint  on 
the  face  of  truth,  and  those  unstable  judgments  that  can- 
not consist  in  the  narrow  point  and  centre  of  virtue,  with- 
out a  reel  or  stagger  to  the  circumference."  He  who  has 
the  justest  notion  of  God  will  ^se  the  fewest  forms ;  he  who 
has  the  sublimest  idea  of  .his  spiritual  nature  will  require 
the  fewest  ceremonies  to  exalt  his  soul  to  prayer,  or  im- 
bue it  with  fervency  in  devotion.  The  iniest  prayer  is 
communion  with  God ;  contemplation  on  Him ;  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence ;  in  which  forms  and  ceremonies 
only  distract  and  interrupt.  In  approaching  GFod  we  are, 
indeed,  commanded  to  come  through  Jesus  Christ,  'and, 
therefore,  three  seem  to  be  concerned ;  but  we  are  nowhere 
required  to  come  to  Him  through  a  fourth^  consisting  of 
lifeless  forms  and  useless  rites,  partaking  rather  of  Juda- 
ism than  Christian  grace.    In  not  despising  the  sighing  of 
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a  contrite  heart,  He  hears  the  prayers  and  is  aliye  to  the 
aspirations  of  our  sonls,  even  though  we  have  not  used  the 
form  of  language  to  express  them. 

11.  The  history  of  the  world  prores  that  ceremonies 
and  superstition  go  hand  in  hand.    The  page  of  history 
likewise  shews,  that  the  deepest  reverence  and  scrupulous 
zeal  in  behalf  of  religious  rites  are  not  always  coexistent 
with  true  religion.    And  this  is  not  difficult  of  understand- 
ing, when  we  consider  that  of  all  weaknesses  of  the  mind, 
that  of  mistaking  shadows  for  realities,  is  the  most  common. 
The  vulgar  mind  is  so  gross  and  material,  that  it  has  no 
apprehension  of  things  presented  to  it,  unless  they  are  to 
be  felt  or  seen ;  as  the  taste  of  some  has  more  pleasure  in 
the  coarsest  than  in  the  most  delicate  viands.    With  them 
ceremonies  become  another  kind  of  idolatry.    At  length 
they  cannot  abstract  religion  from  the  rite,  and  religion  soon 
after  will  be  regarded  as  mere  ceremony.    The  practice  of 
the  vain  and  self-righteous  Pharisees,  with  whom  to  pray 
towards  the  east,  in  a  certain  posture  at  the  c<»*ner  of  the 
street,  courting  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  or,  with  cer- 
tain grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  body,  or  in  well-cho- 
sen habiliments,  which  was  considered  synonymous  with 
religion,  is  not  unknown  amongst  us.     Many  still  place 
great  reliance  on  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and,  instead  of 
receding  from  this  bane  of  all  true  piety,  we  seem  even 
now  fast  rushing  into  the  world  of  formality. 

12.  Eemember  the  bending  of  the  knee,  the  muttering 
of  the  lips,  the  utmost  tokens  of  outward  reverence,  how- 
ever often  repeated,  can  never  constitute  prayer.  Nor 
can  any  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  have  entered  the  human 
imagination  and  entangled  the  mind,  though  all  blended 
together,  make  true  religion. 
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13.  How  many  sad  and  weary  pages  of  history  are  oc- 
cupied with  disputes,  and  eyen  with  wars,  about  forms  or 
ceremonies !  One  might  belieye  the  very  defences  and 
bulwarks  of  Christianity  were  built  up  of  forms,  whereas 
of  all  religions  it  least  requires  them ;  in  truth,  was  it  not 
this  religion,  now  obscured  by  the  doings  of  men,  which 
broke  down  the  battlements  of  the  ceremonial  law  ?  And 
was  its  high  object  in  leyelling  it  to  the  dust  only  to  build 
such  another,  and  a  worse,  in  its  stead  1 

14.  The  Christian  religion  is  a  religion  essentially 
anti-formal,  anti-material,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
heart,  of  the  soul ;  not  lifeless,  therefore,  but  eyer-liying, 
eyer  active,  all  spiritual.  The  mixed  nature  of  man  is 
spiritualized  by  it ;  it  brings  the  material-inclining  soul 
from  bondage  of  matter,  and  elevates  it  to  the  realms  of 
spirits.  All  outward,  formal  influences,  tending  to  draw 
down  the  soul,  and  sink  it  deeper  in  its  materialism,  are 
evils  to  be  shunned  as  devices  and  craft  of  the  devil. 

Beligion,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  the  spiritualized 
bakig  as  breath  to  the  body,  as  life  to  the  soul.  The  ob- 
ject of  religion  is  a  pure  spirit ;  his  worship,  therefore, 
must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ABSTINENCE  FROM  ANIMAL 
FOOD  MYSTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


iJ^SHt^Ol  XXXVIII*— Ab  animalibus  abstineto. 

Abstain  from  taUng  afdmaU. 


1.  Here  an  occasion  arises  in  which  we  must  address 
our  remarks  to  the  learned ;  and,  for  a  time,  indulge  in  a 
theme  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  unattractive,  there- 
fore, to  all  who  look  for  amusement,  excitement,  or  popu- 
lar discussion.  The  subject  of  this  essay,  we  would  wil- 
lingly have  passed  oyer,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  any  we  have  yet  to  encounter ;  but  there  are  secret 
motives  which  weigh  with  us  more  than  personal  ease  ;4kid 
we  dare  not  yield  to  the  promptings  and  earnest  calls  of 
self-indulgence.  The  labour,  study,  and  meditation  we 
have  bestowed  are  great ;  perhaps  unappreaiable  by  the 
casual  reader,  and  unthought  of  by  many  of  the  learned ; 
but  they  are  as  nothing  to  us  in  consideration  of  the  power 
of  those  secret  motives  alluded  to. 

2.  The  school  of  Pythagoras  is  not  the  only  one  that 
has  inculcated  and  practised  this  command.  Many  have 
advocated  a  vegetable  diet,  in  preference  to  an  animal  one ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  never  on  any  other  grounds 
but  the  health  of  the  body,  or  some  such  purely  physical 
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reasons.  The  question,  we  conceive,  has  been  set  at  rest, 
as  r^ards  the  great  body  of  mankind,  for  we  cannot  dis- 
corer  any  who  now  practises  this  system.  It  was  not  even 
practised  by  those  latter  philosophers  who  have  ranked 
themselves  among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  Porphyry, 
Plotinns,  and  others ;  for  that  great  modem  Platonist,  Tay- 
lor, though  warmly  in  favour  of  vegetable  food,  found  it  im- 
possible to  abandon  the  "  flesh-pots  of  Egypt."  "  I  have 
found  it  expedient,''  he  says,  "  to  make  use  of  a  fleshy 
diet.  Nothing,  however,  but  an  imperious  necessity  could 
have  induced  me  to  adopt  animal,  instead  of  vegetable, 
nutriment.  Though  I  have  been  nurtured  in  eliatic  and 
academic  studies,  yet  it  has  not  been  in  academic  bowers." 
This  may  be  explained  by  a  passage  in  Porphyry,  who  says 
candidly,  that  abstinence  from  animal  food  cannot  be  prac- 
tised by  all  men ;  not  by  those  who  enjoy  an  active  life, 
but  only  by  philosophers  and  others  who  lead  a  studious 
and  contemplative  life. 

3.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "  there  was  no  sarcophagy 
before  the  flood  (from  the  stream  of  authority,  and  several 
deductions  of  Holy  Scripture),  and  without  eating  of  flesh, 
our  fathers,  from  vegetable  aliments,  preserved  themselves 
longer  than  their  posterity  by  any  other."  True  it  is 
they  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  can  vegetable  food  be 
properly  attributed  as  the  cause  of  that  remarkable  longe- 
vity ?  Would  a  pure  vegetable  diet  make  a  man  live 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  which,  we  are  told,  was  the 
age  of  some  of  the  patriarchs  ?  If  any  cause  is  to  be  given 
within  the  divination  of  the  human  mind ;  if  a  reason  is  to 
be  conjectured  to  account  for  a  fact  beyond  our  power 
of  explanation,  we  would  say,  that  it  is  more  probable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  man,  or  in 
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the  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  than  that  any 
particular  kind  of  food  should  hare  been  the  cause  of  so 
surprising  and  extraordinary  a  result.  A  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  after  the  deluge,  may  have  created  a  neces- 
sity for  animal  food ;  at  all  erents,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
it  was  by  a  natural  law  man  was  brought  to  conform  to 
the  alteration,  and  not  by  any  whim  or  caprice  of  his  own. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  Creator. 
We  haye  no  reason  to  imagine  the  organization  of  the  hu- 
man body,  or  the  materials  of  its  composition,  are  in  any 
respectdifferent  from  what  they  were  before  the  flood ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  suppose,  what  changes  wie 
haye  undergone  since  that  period,  causing  a  shortness  of 
human  life,  haye  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal causes,  to  which  our  constitution  has  more  or  less 
accommodated  itself.  Any  alteration  in  the  atmospheric 
ingredients  might  operate  in  abbreyiating  the  duration  of 
life.  We  know,  that  at  least  one  component  part  of  the 
air  is  destructiye  to  animal  life;  and  any  change  of  its  pro- 
portion (arising  from  unknown  causes)  might  haye  the 
effect  of  making  man's  life  shorter  and  less  certain  in  its 
duration. 

An  idea  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  Milton's  divine 
poem,  in  which,  after  the  fall  of  man,  the  angels  are  re- 
presented as  bringing  about  seyeral  remarkable  changes 
in  the  natural  world :  thus  described  by  Addison,  with 
his  usual  elegance  of  language, — "  infecting  the  stars  and 
planets  with  malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light  of 
the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  regions 
of  nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  seyeral  quarters 
of  the  sky,  storiqg  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short, 
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perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condi- 
tion of  its  criminal  inhabitants.'' 

"  Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  ascance 
The  poles  of  earth  thrice  ten  degrees  and  more, 
From  the  sun's  axle :  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe." 

4.  The  food  of  people  is  in  a  great  measure  determined 
by  the  climate  in  which  they  live.  Those  dwelling  under 
a  frigid  sky,  breathing  the  vapour  of  fogs  and  mists,  and 
enjoying  an  active  and  industrious  life,  delight  in  animal 
food ;  the  indolent  Asiatic,  softened  by  a  scorching  sun, 
and  dependent  for  his  sustenance  upon  nature's  spontane- 
ous bounty,  prefers  what  is  more  agreeable  to  his  climate 
and  mode  of  life.  As  the  character  and  peculiarities  of 
nations  are  formed  from  accidental  circumstances,  as  cli- 
mate,  position,  and  food,  we  find  those  who  live  on  animal 
food  are  more  ingenious,  more  intelligent,  more  civilized, 
than  others  who  live  principally  on  roots  and  vegetables. 
There  are  also  more  practical  virtues  among  such  people, 
more  genuine  morality,  more  enterprise,  in  short,  more  of 
every  thing  that  tends  to  make  a  nation  great  and  good. 
Indolence  and  supineness,  sloth  and  luxury,  are  great  ene- 
mies to  virtue ;  it  may  be  said  they  incline  to  self-indul- 
gence, and,  in  the  end,  to  vicious  habits. 

5.  Did  Pythagoras  mean  the  command  to  be  received 
in  its  literal  sense  ?  Did  he  himself  conform  to  his  own 
rule  of  life  ?  Did  he  inculcate  a  practice  impossible  to  be 
complied  with ;  a  practice,  the  defence  of  which  is  mani- 
festly founded  on  error  I  In  reply  to  these  questions,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  required  the  precept 
to  be  received  literally ;  that  he  practised  it  in  his  own 
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person ;  but  as  it  was  conceired  only  applicable  to  a  phi- 
losophic and  contemplative  life,  and  limited  to  his  own 
immediate  followers,  the  absurdity  does  not  apply,  as  if  he 
demanded  obedience  by  mankind  in  general. 

6.  Here,  howerer,  we  are  but  glancing  on  the  surface 
of  the  water;  to  know  those  profounder  reasons,  for  so 
singular  an  injunction,  we  must  dire  deeper,  and  examine 
the  doctrine  of  abstinence  from  animal  food,  in  relation, 
not  to  moral  virtue,  but  to  philosophic  truth.  We  shall 
find  that  the  injunction  (symbolizing  an  Egyptian  prac- 
tice) conceals  a  wild  and  strange  dogma  of  ancient  theo- 
logy ;  as  strange  and  wild  as  the  transmigration  of  the 
spirit,  or  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul, 

7.  The  great  object  of  the  philosophic  life  was  to  bring 
about  the  emancipation  or  deliverance  of  the  soul ;  to  de- 
liver it  from  the  slavery  of  corporeal  desires,  from  the  im- 
purity caused  by  its  temporary  conjunction  with  matter, 
and  from  the  perpetual  inclination  to  descend  to  the  realms 
of  generation,  into  which,  if  it  unhappily  fell,  it  was  incar 
pable  of  ever  being  restored  to  that  much-desired  conjunc- 
tion with  its  great  parent — the  Spirit  of  the  world.  This 
deliverance  was  effected  by  a  life  of  contemplation,  called 
the  philosophic  life;  in  which  the  soul  abstained  from  every 
object  that  tended  to  retard  its  emancipation,  and  in  which 
the  body  it  is  conjoined  to  should  be  free  from  gross  im- 
purities and  desires. 

8.  It  was  believed,  besides  the  gross  material  body, 
there  was  likewise  in  union  with  the  soul  a  luminous,  subtle, 
or  ethereal  body,  inseparable  from  it  in  life  or  in  death. 
Thus  Plato,  in  alluding  to  this  second  body,  says,  in  his 
Fhsedrus, — r"  An  immortal  animal  has  a  soul,  and  likewise 
a  body,  which  are  both  united,  and,  as  it  were,  melted  to- 
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gether  from  the  beginning.''  The  spirit  and  luminous 
body  were,  therefore,  in  esse  before  the  Creator  put  them, 
or  joined  them,  to  the  corporeal  frame.  In  the  ceremony 
of  the  purifications  and  deUrerance  of  the  soul,  truth  and 
yirtue  were  required  of  the  spirit,  while  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  and  other  self-denying  practices,  were  required 
for  the  purity  of  the  luminous  body ;  whose  nature  was 
liable  to  a  material  gross  change  by  incorporation  with  the 
*'  flesh  and  blood,"  and  animal  desires. 

This  union  of  the  dirine  soul  (for  the  first  nature  was 
conceiyed  to  be  an  emanation  of  the  supreme  mundane  soul) 
with  the  celestial  body  (vulgarly  called  the  human  soul), 
was  compared  by  Plato  to  a  winged  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  having  a  guide  to  direct  them, — the  understanding 
or  spiritual  nature.  The  chariot  was  the  luminous  body, 
governed  by  the  soul ;  and  the  two  horses  represented  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  desires,  ever  struggling  to  get 
loose,  and  impatient  under  control.  In  allusion  to  this 
metaphorical  doctrine,  Pythagoras  says,  in  the  Oolden 
verses  ascribed  to  him, — ''  Leave  thyself  to  be  guided  and 
directed  by  the  understanding,  that  comes  from  above,  and 
which  ought  to  hold  the  reins."  Or,  in  other  words,  curb 
the  passions  and  desires,  and  let  reason  rule. 

Of  the  composition  of  those  vehicles  of  the  soul  (as  they 
were  sometimes  called),  we  are  thus  informed  by  Jam- 
blichus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  subtle  bodies  of  the  demo- 
niacal powers,  says,  they  were  neither  taken  from  matter, 
nor  from  the  elements,  nor  from  any  other  body  known  to 
us;  but  the  vehicles  of  human  souls  are  conceived  to  be  an 
extract  or  the  quintescence  of  the  celestial  orbs.  And 
Proclus,  another  Platonist,  maintains  it  to  be  by  its  na- 
ture immaterial,  indivisible,  and  impassable. 
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.  Pythagoras  perceired  the  vital  principle  to  be  something 
different  from  the  soul ;  and  he  conceived  the  purpose  of 
animation  or  vitality  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
ethereal  body  already  mentioned.  "  This  immaterial  body/^ 
says  his  commentator  Hierocles,  "  is  the  life,  and  produces 
the  life,  of  the  material  body,  by  which  life  our  mortal 
bodies  become  perfect,  being  composed  of  the  immaterial 
life  and  of  the  material  body,  and  being  the  image  of  the 
whole  man,  who,  properly  speaking,  is  a  compound  of  the 
rational  essence  and  of  the  immaterial  body." 

9.  Now,  after  what  manner  is  the  soul  to  be  purified  t 
By  truth,  by  virtue,  by  contemplation  on  divine  things. 
And  the  luminous  or  immaterial  body  ?  As  Hierocles  says, 
by  the  sacred  oracles,  which,  according  to  Porphyrins, 
inculcate  initiatory  rites,,  purifications,  and  other  ceremo- 
nials ;  and  finally,  by  subduing  the  mortal  part  .of  our  na- 
ture,— ^the  lusts,  desires,  and  passions.  In  order  to  effect 
these  great  purposes  and  objects  of  a  philosophic  life,  or 
preparation  of  the  soul  for  final  absorption  in  the  great 
Universal  Spirit,  abstinence  from  animal  food  was  conceived 
necessary. 

The  soul  was  believed  to  have  existed,  in  the  bosom 
of  this  great  parent,  before  it  was  doomed  to  the  impri- 
sonment in  a  material  frame ;  it  issued  from  the  stars  on 
the  wings  of  the  ethereal  body,  whence  it  shall  finally 
return  by  the  same  means.  Those  wings  are  folded  up 
and  powerless  in  this  world  of  spiritual  slavery  and  mortal 
woe ;  but  as  the  soul  prepares  itself,  on  the  eve  of  death, 
for  its  migratory  flight  to  celestial  regions,  eternal  man- 
sions, where  there  is  life  without  end,  they  are  seen  to 
expand  and  shoot  forth.  "  That  which  most  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  those  wings,"  observes  Hierocles,  "  is 
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meditation,  by  which  we  are  taught  to  wean  our  affections 
from  earthly  things,  and  to  shake  off  the  pollutions  it  has 
contracted  by  its  union  with  this  terrestrial  body." 

If  this  luminous  body  has  been  clogged  with  the  conta- 
gion of  animal  desires,  and  mortal  pollution,  its  wings  re- 
main closed ;  it  has  no  desire  to  leave  the  earth,  but,  like 
some  insects  endowed  with  wings  for  flight,  it  prefers  gro- 
velling in  the  mire,  to  the  joy  and  ecstasy  of  the  buoyant 
air  and  ethereal  sky.  In  this  unhappy  state,  it  accom- 
panies the  polluted  and  sinfiil  soul  into  the  bodies  destined 
for  it,  sometimes  of  animals,  sometimes  of  plants ;  to  un- 
dergo the  ordeal  of  purgation,  either  to  emancipate  itself 
after  a  term  of  years,  or  sink  down  to  irretrievable  ruin, 
never  again  to  mingle  with  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

10.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  was,  in  another  way, 
intimately.connected  with  abstinence  from  animals.  Every 
thing  having  life  was  conceived  to  participate  of  the  uni- 
versal soul ;  and  every  animal  (by  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration), might  possess,  in  durance  vile,  the  soul  of  some 
wretched  criminal,  doomed  to  work  out  his  freedom  and 
ultimate  felicity.  Therefore,  in  destroying  animals  for 
the  purposes  of  food,  the  pent-up  soul  was  released,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  avenging  judge  frustrated :  thus  man 
encroached  upon  the  designs  of  providence,  and  made  him- 
self liable  to  punishment  for  his  temerity. 


V 

( 
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THE  GREAT  ENIGMA  RESOLVED. 


JbSmioI  XXXSX'—Jl  fabU  abstineto. 

Abstain  from  beam. 


1.  In  a  writer,  clearness  and  perspicuity  are  excellent 
attributes,  always  to  be  exhibited,  if  possible.  Simplicity 
of  diction  is  necessary  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects, 
as  well  as  to  beauty  and  elegance  of  composition.  A  per- 
fect comprehension  of  his  subject  by  the  writer  is  the 
most  certain  way  of  placing  it  clearly  before  the  reader. 
But  there  are  some  subjects  which  cannot  be  treated  with 
that  clearness  and  simplicity  so  desirable  in  others ;  and 
in  which  the  writer  cannot  level  himself  to  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned.  The  terms  and  allusions  made  use  of  are 
only  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  utility  and  value  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating  it 
can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  minds  in  some  degree  in 
accordance  with  his  own.  Thus,  metaphysical  and  anti- 
quarian pursuits  indulged  in  by  some,  are  derided  and 
despised  by  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
of  fiction  is  equally  despised  and  neglected  by  the  meta- 
physician and  antiquarian. 
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2.  Let  this  preface  su£Sce  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  is  to  follow.  If  we  have  hitherto  concealed  our  learn- 
ing under  a  cloud,  in  deference  to  the  present  superficial 
and  unlearned  tone  of  society ;  if  we  hare  been  urged  by 
rarious  motiyes  to  bring  our  essays  down  to  the  leyel  of 
men's  minds,  rather  than  treat  them  with  that  length,  dif- 
fuseness,  patience,  learning,  and  authoritatire  quotation 
distinguishing  writers  of  a  more  learned  era,  we  are  now 
compelled,  by  the  subject-matter  of  this  essay,  to  deviate 
from  our  ordinary  course,  and  plunge  headlong  into  the 
depth  of  learning  and  erudite  research.  From  this  norel 
yiew  of  our  character,  many  who  haye  complacently  borne 
with  us  so  far  will  turn  away  with  undissembled  disgust, 
and  close  the  book  as  peremptorily  as  if  we  had  all  at  once 
changed  the  language  of  our  writing.  But  there  shall  be, 
no  doubt,  a  few  left  to  qualify  the  desertion  of  others,  and 
encourage  us  in  our  "  labour  of  loye."  To  these  we  turn 
with  affection  and  sympathy. 

3.  "  Frofanum  yulgus !  unlearned  crowd !  approach  not 
this  our  Temple  of  Deep  Things,  but  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling !  Expose  not  thy  weak  yision  to  the  glory  and  efful- 
gence conspicuous  there  all  at  once;  but  as  an  humble 
neophyte,  come  near,  and  with  a  soul  full  of  all  humility, 
subject  thyself  to  the  required  initiatory  rites  during  fiye 
reyolying  years.  Such  is  the  time  demanded  before  thou 
canst  bear  the  light  of  knowledge  and  ancient  wisdom ;  of 
mysterious  symbols ;  of  mystic  types  ;  of  the  deep  things 
of  nature ;  the  wonderful  doings  of  an  unseen  power  in 
man,  and  in  the  world ;  fiye  reyolying  years  of  meditation 
must  thou  pass  in  abstinence  from  pleasure,  in  devotion, 
in  solitude,  in  patient  study,  before  thou  canst  receive  one 
solitary  ray  of  such  light  as  shines  upon  the  mind  of  learn- 
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ing.  Thy  vision  now  overclouded  by  ignorance,  shall  then 
become  clear ;  the  scales  shall  fall  from  thine  eyes ;  and, 
like  a  blind  man,  yet  imperfectly  seeing  the  objects  around, 
thy  sight  shall  become  conscious  to  the  presence  of  light. 

"  Omnem,  quae  nunc  obducta  tuenti 


Mortalis  habetat  yisus  tibi,  et  homida  dream 
CSaligat,  nubem  eripiam." 

"  The  doud  which,  interceptiDg  thy  dear  light, 
Hangs  o'er  thy  eyes,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  sight, 
I  wiU  remove." 

Thy  sight  perceiving  at  first  only  one  ray  or  pencil  of  light, 
sufiicient  to  make  the  darkness  of  thy  soul  visible  to  thy- 
self, shall  gradually  expand  and  adapt  itself  to  the  increas- 
ing light  thrown  upon  it,  till  in  fiill  maturity  of  years  it 
shall  comprehend  and  encompass  every  object  fit  for  hu- 
man contemplation.'^ 

In  inviting  all  to  come  into  our  Temple  of  Deep  Things, 
we  have  prepared  a  repast  suited  to  every  taste  and  every 
palate.  There  shall  be  found  food  for  babes,  and  stronger 
diet  for  full-grown  men.  In  the  grand  variety  no  guest 
will  go  away  unsatisfied:  those  who  have  yet  received 
nothing,  let  them  tarry  a  little. 

4.  Hippocrates,  physician  and  demigod,  and  god  among 
physicians,  in  his  second  Book  on  Diet,  says  beans  are  a 
restringent  food,  and  were  rejected  by  the  Egyptians  as 
ioipure  and  unwholesome.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  wretch- 
ed life  of  the  great  Samian  philosopher  Pythagoras,  affirms 
that  he  eschewed  beans,  and  forbad  them  to  his  disciples, 
because  they  were  conceived  to  have  some  mysterious  spi- 
ritual attributes,  and  seemed,  therefore,  to  partake  of  life 
— a  most  lucid  and  sensible  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
As  well  might  we  seek  for  sunbeams  in  cucumbers,  as 

2  a 


Till  «£2Li7  ryiGiiA  imxiLviaL 

t  fioiLr  AnnoiK.  &  far  dee]»€r  maau  appears  to 
••  =:_  isTtbir  VfjiL  tiH  mark,  when  he  graxely  informs 
L  iiJL  V  s»'»-ian.  rraiL  i•^•an^  h-  to  avoid  the  gates  of  hell, 
A  Mzi.zz:z.  tzD*^-  i-  t*  vam  xue  Frmliol  of  mercv  ot  com- 
iva.*-'»»i.  o:  ih  mn'  naTt  auded.  prayer.  As  far  are  they 
r*uc  ti2»  rmiL  — or  tik«  isiriik^  {^kE^ptj^  Enigma  Solver, 
— ^1.  iiiiLdn«  orafirxL.iuaihecanseirhiteandblackbeans 
wfT^  xi*'-'  n  {Tre»»r»  it  }»aljonii^  at  dections,  Pythagoras 
c  ti:-  z'^f*"-^^  waTD'-c  iL*^  from  emhroiling  ourselyes  in  po- 


;::•-  #r  ciai*  inrrmit.^. 


r.    Zun  ih*yn  vruf-  fnime  deep  mystery  connected  with 

:n!-  t^-"Ui-Tit,  may  i»e  coDected  from  seTeral  passages  in 

an  •!•«:  wrhers,  among  vhom  ve  may  at  present  mention 

}'an<ania<^.  vbo.  in  las'  n>efQl  Description  of  Greece,  says, 

•  It  thi^  r<iad  there  if-  a  lemj^le  of  no  great  magnitnde, 

B  nvi  i^  cul\t»d  the  TeE]»le  of  Cyamitas ;  but  I  cannot  af- 

trni  wrSh  certainty  vhotho"  this  person  first  of  all  sowed 

/-*?!.>,  <ir  vhfther  the  temple  was  denominated  ont  of  re- 

1  tTi'Dct^  to  some  hero,  becanse  it  is  not  lawfhl  for  them  to 

a^TiU'  the  inTontion  or  discorery  of  beans  to  Ceres.    Btit 

ht  t*ifV  his  }»een  iu'ttktit'd  m  the  Eleusinean  mysteries,  or 

/#.  w  fv»i'/  ih<  j»*^ms  railed  Orphic,i0ill  know  what  I  mean''' 

What  can  more  excite  our  curiosity  than  enigmatical  hints 

like  these  ?    If  this  and  other  writers,  as  Herodotus,  who 

jH»rplox  us  by  these  obscure  tokens  of  mystic  rites,  had 

chi'^en  to  haie  been  more  communicatiye,  they  would  have 

MTcd  much  speculation  in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  and 

Mved  many  a  lorer  of  ancient  lore  days  and  nights  of  in- 

tt^nso  labour  and  study.    For  strange  is  it  that  man  is 

raroloss  and  indifferent  about  the  knowledge  that  is  mani- 

}i<t«  bat  eaijer  and  coretous  about  what  is  beyond  his 

n4:h.  <r  invt^lrod  in  difficulty  and  doubt.    Such  passages 
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as  the  one  above  afford  food  for  speculation,  and  trials  of 
learning  and  antiquarian  skill.  Beyond  this  they  are  no 
more  useftd  than  the  question  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
would  know  how  many  angels  could  poise  themselves  on 
the  point  of  a  needle  without  jostling  each  other,  or  whe- 
ther angelic  natures  have  not,  or  may  not  have,  beards. 

In  a  mystical  book,  entitled,  The  Caves  of  the  Nymphs, 
written  by  a  dreaming  Platonist,  or  spurious  Pythagorean, 
there  is  a  curious  and  erudite  passage,  which  may  per- 
chance have  some  weight  with  the  reader,  and  compensate 
for  our  own  blank  deficiencies.  It  is  herein  said,  "  that 
bees  do  never  sit  on  beans,  which  were  considered  by  an- 
tiquity as  a  symbol  of  generation  proceeding  onwards  in  a 
direct  line ;  because  this  leguminous  vegetable  is  almost 
the  only  seed-bearing  plant  whose  stalk  is  perforated 
throughout  without  any  intervening  knots."  Upon  which 
the  learned  Flatonician  Taylor  makes  this  very  obvious 
deduction ;  "  hence,  when  Pythagoras  exhorted  his  dis- 
ciples to  abstain  from  beans,  he  intended  to  signify,  that 
they  should  beware  of  a  continued  and  perpetual  descent 
into  the  realms  of  generation."  The  admirable  reasoning 
in  both  passages  is  evidently  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  Cicero,  superficial  in 
ancient  philosophy  as  he  was,  seems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  mystical  nature  of  beans,  or  their  secret  relation  to 
ancient  mysteries,  when  he  observes  that  the  Pythagoreans 
abstained  from  them,  as  if  that  kind  of  food  inflated  the 
mind  rather  than  the  belly — a  solution  apparently  rational, 
and  perhaps  true,  but  yet  very  commonplace  and  vulgar ; 
and  therefore  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  the  laborious 
inquirer,  who,  in  making  so  obvious  a  discovery,  would 
really  find  nothing  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours,  to  gratify 
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his  zeal  for  classic  lore,  or  compensate  him  for  the  laboiit 
of  research.  The  most  successfiil  mode  of  establishing  a 
fact  in  history,  or  any  other  subject,  is  first  to  entangle  it 
in  a  ireb  of  words,  surround  it  with  difficulties,  put  out 
every  glimmering  of  light  to  be  found  in  other  writers,  and 
then  proceed  to  spin  out  our  own  theory.  In  this  way 
some  amuse  themselves,  and  finally  establish  a  reputation 
for  learning. 

6.  According  to  Herodotus  in  Euterpe,  the  Egyptians 
would  not  even  look  on  beans.  They  were,  it  is  said,  pro- 
hibited from  being  grown  in  Egypt,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  rather  have  died  than  partaken  of  them.  What 
mystery  have  we  here !  Whence  arises  this  extraordinary 
repugnance  to  a  vegetable  so  harmless  ?  A  repugnance 
sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  Pythagoras,  who  was 
persuaded  by  diverse  sound  reasons  of  the  priesthood  to 
fall  into  the  same  ridiculous  superstition.  Is  there  not 
some  wonderful  mystery  in  all  this,  to  justify  the  labours 
of  the  philosopher  ?  If  a  hieroglyphic,  or  broken  pediment 
of  a  pagan  temple,  or  the  illegible  characters  inscribed  on 
the  shell  of  a  beetle,  or  the  broken  inscription  graven  on 
some  ancient  stone,  be  considered  objects  of  laudable  cu- 
riosity to  the  most  grave  and  learned  men ;  surely  an  in- 
quiry into  this  stranger  mystery,  involved  in  abstinence 
from  beans,  conveying,  as  it  clearly  does,  some  great  piece 
of  superstition  in  the  Egyptians,  or  some  profound  moral 
or  theologic  precept  in  Pythagoras,  is  not  unworthy  of 
our  time  and  talents. 

7.  That  prince  of  antiquarians,  the  learned,  patient, 
laborious  Jacob  Bryant,  has  attempted  a  solution  of  the 
great  enigma ;  but  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  his 
whole  Ancient  Mythology,  of  bringing  all  things  to  sub- 
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serve  and  support  the  ground- work  of  his  theory ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  receiyed  rather  as  a  curious  and  sin- 
gular speculation  of  a  fanciful  philosopher,  than  as  a  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  "  Most  of  the  aquatics  of  the 
Nile,"  he  observes,  "  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  among 
these  the  Fdba  Egyptica,  It  was  a  species  of  bean,  called 
colocasia,  and  was  reverenced  on  account  of  its  shape.  No- 
thing can  more  resemble  a  boat  than  the  pod  of  a  common 
bean ;  and  it  is  particularly  like  the  Navis  Biprora,  or 
sacred  ship  of  Isis.  The  Faba  Egyptica  had  the  like  ap- 
pearance, and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  why  Pythago- 
ras abstained  from  beans ;  for  his  whole  system  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Egypt." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lotus  was  a  sacred  or  emble- 
matic plant  among  the  Egyptians,  which  Bryant  accounts 
for  on  the  same  grounds — ^as  being  a  type  of  the  ark  at 
the  deluge ;  for  it  rises  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
ark  rose  above  the  waters  of  the  flood.  Proclus  argues, 
that  it  was  esteemed  sacred,  because  it  unfolds  its  leaves 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  gradually  expands  them 
as  the  luminary  ascends  towards  the  zenith,  and  again  con- 
tracts them  as  he  ascends  towards  the  west.  "  Hence," 
he  continues,  "  this  plant,  by  the  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  its  leaves,  appears  no  less  to  honour  the  sun,  than 
men  in  the  gesture  of  their  eye-lids,  and  the  motion  of  their 
lips."  This  appears  as  excellent  an  illustration  of  the  em- 
blematic character  of  the  lotus,  as  the  same  writer's  ex- 
plication of  the  mystery  is  a  probable  one.  For  most  of 
the  religious  rites  of  Egypt,  and  much  of  her  idolatry  and 
superstition,  related  to  the  adoration  of  the  sun. 

8.  In  the  profrindity  of  the  question,  we  are  led  on  from 
deep  to  deeper  still ;  as  we  pursue  our  course  a  wider  field 
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We  are  told  at  that  period  all  kind  of  pulse  was  strictly 
forbidden,  from  some  scruple  as  regards  cleanliness.  At 
other  times  the  same  objection  did  not  obtain ;  and  we 
haye  seen  that  the  biographer  of  Pythagoras  distinctly 
says  he  partook  of  the  pulse  of  beans.  How,  then,  may  be 
reconciled  this  deviation,  eren  though  occasional,  with  the 
command  laid  down — "  Abstain  from  heana^^^  which  is 
undoubtedly  an  injunction  absolute  and  perpetual,  the 
breach  of  which  at  any  time  would  haye  been  considered 
a  yiolation  of  sanctity  1  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  command  applies,  not  to  beans  generally, 
but  to  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  and,  therefore,  to  eat  the 
common  pulse,  was  not  any  yiolation  of  the  command;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  manifest  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  Pythagoras  adopted  a  custom  to  conyey  a  religious 
or  moral  obligation.  In  the  symbols  already  giyen,  fami- 
liar objects  are  employed  to  conyey  and  inculcate  great 
moral  truths. 

It  is  only  by  assuming  the  bean  to  be  a  sacred  object, 
and  in  some  way  used  in  religious  rites  and  mysteries,  that 
we  can  at  all  explain  the  many  dark  allusions  thrown  out  by 
ancient  writers  with  regard  to  beans.  The  Egyptians  pro- 
bably understood  the  reason  of  all  the  mystery ;  they  may 
have  known  the  origin  of  it ;  but  it  is  clear  the  Greeks, 
who  had  adopted  the  sacred  emblem,  and  perhaps  also 
made  use  of  it  in  their  mysteries,  were  perplexed  how  to 
explain  the  purport,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  Py- 
thagoras was  well  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
having  lived  there  for  several  years,  having  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  priests,  and,  above  all;  having  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  mystic  rites  and  secret  doctrines  of  their 
singular  religion.      The  exact  use,  therefore,  of  the  Cya- 
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mus  in  their  religious  ceremonies  or  worship,  the  reason  of 
the  sacred  character  given  to  it,  its  typical  or  emhlematic 
form,  could  not  be  secrets  to  a  man  of  his  sagacity  and 
enquiring  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that,  by  abstinence 
from  beans,  Pythagoras  signified  a  general  reverence  for 
sacred  things :  things  employed  for  religious  purposes ; 
sanctified  by  their  office,  and  in  a  manner  consecrated  to 
the  gods.  The  obscurity  and  mystery  we  have  thus,  a.s 
we  hope,  successfully  overcome,  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, when  we  know  perfectly  the  whole  system  of  Pytha- 
goras :  he  did  not  intend  that  all  the  world  should  know 
the  doctrines  of  his  philosophy ;  it  was  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated that  those  mysteries  that  manifestly  perplexed  all 
Greece  were  cleared  up,  that  the  whole  fountain  of  know- 
ledge was  opened,  discrepancies  reconciled,  an^  types  ex- 
plained. 


2  B 
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ON  MUSIC. 


J^Sinbol  XIL* — Carminibus  utendum  ad  Lyram. 
Let  the  lyre  <iee<mq>anif  your  tongs. 


1.  It  is  said  in  Telemachus,  that  he  who  possesses 
knowledge,  and  communicates  it  not,  is  like  a  good  sword 
that  is  nerer  drawn ;  which  jndicions  remark  we  have  had 
as  a  beacon  through  all  the  maze  and  variety  of  these 
essays.  It  has  been  observed  also,  that  the  most  excellent 
music,  if  it  be  hidden,  is  worth  nothing ;  which  music  may 
apply  to  the  periods  of  composition  and  numbers,  as  well 
as  to  sounds ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  faculty  of  good 
writing  and  genius  of  poetical  inspiration  are  of  no  value 
when  concealed  from  the  world : — a  law  of  nature  that  may 
be  considered  the  cause  of  our  undertaking  this  magnum 
opus  et  arduum ;  for  if  we  can  write,  to  the  benefit  and 
improvement  of  others  not  so  well  gifted,  why  should  we 
put  our  light  under  a  bushel,  and  leave  benighted  man  in 
darkness,  or  at  least  in  twilight  ? 

We  have  not  only  a  light  within  ourself,  but  we  may 
be  the  cause  of  light  in  others.  To  this  inward  radiance 
we  may  apply  these  lines  of  Milton,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  advantages  of  innocence  and  a  clear  conscience. 
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"  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast^ 
May  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughtsi 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun, 
Himself  his  own  dungeon." 

2.  Music  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Pythagoreans. 
As  we  believe  it  refines  the  taste,  and,  when  well  em- 
ployed, derates  the  mind,  so  they  imagined  it  to  be  an 
important  agent  in  subdning  the  passions,  and  exciting 
the  mind  to  contemplation ;  in  consequence  of  which,  music 
was  used  copiously  in  the  initiatory  rites  and  exercises  of 
the  school.  It  was  regarded  as  something  far  higher  than 
a  mere  instrument  of  pleasure  to  delight  the  ear  with  me- 
lodious sounds. 

Some  have  thought  our  great  philosopher  to  have  been 
the  discoverer  or  inventor  of  the  musical  chords,  which  he 
found  out  by  the  accidental  sounds  emitted  from  the  strokes 
of  hammers  of  different  weights  on  a  piece  of  iron.  But 
this  has  been  disputed  by  men  of  very  great  authority ; 
and  rather  than  excite  the  controversy  afresh,  we  shall 
carefiilly  abstain  from  maldng  any  exhibition  of  our  learn- 
ing on  this  gwEstio  vexaia. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  he  constructed  a  musi- 
cal scale  and  stringed  iftstruments  of  various  kinds ;  as  we 
are  assured  the  former  was  engraved  in  brass,  which  was 
carefully  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
at  Samos,  said  to  have  been  his  native  place.  He  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn  from  profound  inquiry,  the  first  of 
mankind  who  ever  heard  that  sweet  and  ravishing  music — 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  In  truth,  his  partial  followers 
have  been  bold  enough  to  aver,  that  he  is  the  only  mortal 
who  was  ever  so  highly  favoured  by  the  gods  as  to  hear 
these  celestial  sounds.    But,  instead  of  following  the  popu- 
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kr  belief  in  ascribing  that  music  to  Jupiter's  banqueting 
hall,  where  all  the  gods  were  assembled  to  feast  on  food  of 
heayenly  kind,  and  partake  of  the  well-known  nectar  of 
Olympus,  he  acted  the  true  casuist  and  philosopher,  and 
tried  to  discoyer  a  natural  reason  for  these  celestial  sounds. 
He  ascribed  them  to  the  whirling  planets  causing  a  ribra- 
tion  in  the  ether,  through  which  they  pass  in  their  revo- 
lutions ;  and  that  though  each  planet  emitted  a  different 
note,  depending  on  its  relative  size,  the  whole  together  con- 
stituted such  perfect  harmony  as  is  not  known  on  earth. 
This  explanation  of  so  pleasing  a  phenomenon  may  not 
satisfy  the  fastidious  taste  of  modern  devotees,  but  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall  abide  by  it  till  a  better  is 
offered. 

3.  Music,  by  Pythagoras,  was  esteemed  an  infallible 
remedy  for  many  diseases  of  both  mind  and  body.  In  his 
school  it  was  the  practice  to  regale  themselves  before  re- 
tiring to  rest ;  the  soft  influence  of  music  was  found  to 
lull  the  mind  to  repose  and  tranquillity,  so  as  to  make 
sleep  inviting,  and  inspire  agreeable  dreams.  The  duties 
of  the  day,  also,  were  preceded  by  music.  They  general- 
ly sung  verses,  accompanying  the  voice  with  the  lyre, 
which  verses  were,  perhaps,  religious  hymns,  or  invoca- 
tions to  the  Deity.  "  There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial 
to  the  soul,"  said  Pythagoras  to  his  disciples  on  one  occa- 
sion, ''  than  to  go  early  in  the  morning  into  company,  and 
plunge  ourselves  into  the  hurry  of  affairs,  before  we  have, 
by  the  help  of  music,  meditation,  and  prayer,  calmed  and 
composed  our  minds."  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
they  had  likewise  music  during  their  repasts ;  but  it  is 
probable,  as  at  such  times  it  was  much  used  by  the  an- 
cients.    Epictetus  says,  like  an  enthusiast,  that  a  table 
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without  music  is  little  better  than  a  manger ;  for  music  at 
meals  is  like  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold,  or  the  signet  of  an 
emerald  highly  burnished.  Whenever  Clenius  was  in- 
clined to  anger,  spleen,  or  such  like  infirmities,  incidental 
to  mortal  man,  he  had  recourse  to  his  lute,  which  never 
failed  to  restore  tranquillity.  Pythagoras  checked  a  young 
man,  who  was  bent  upon  some  bacchanalian  freak,  by  or- 
dering the  musicians  to  change  from  the  Phrygian  airs 
that  had  inflamed  his  passions,  to  the  slow,  solemn,  Doric 
measure.  Music  was  by  some  deemed  to  be  an  excellent  cure 
for  the  gout,  and  the  best  antidote  to  spleen  and  melan- 
choly. It  appears  to  be  a  more  proper  recip6  for  the  quar« 
tane  ague  than  the  one  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
out  of  Sammonicus,  namely,  ^*  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad  under  one's  head;"  and  surely  a  better 
remedy  for  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  than  the  one  said  to  be 
delivered  by  Pierius  in  his  hieroglyphics,  "  to  sit  upon  an 
ass  with  one's  face  towards  the  tail,  for  so  the  pain  leav- 
eth  the  man  and  passeth  into  the  beast." 

This  power  of  music  was  implicitly  believed  by  the  an- 
cients, as  we  may  gather  from  many  passages  in  their  poets 
and  dramatic  writers.  In  Homer,  Ajax  says,  while  resolv- 
ing on  suicide. 


— — "  The  woond  that  must  be  cut 
No  wise  physician  wiU  attempt  to  heal 
With  incantations,  elegy,  or  song.' 


>t 


The  power  of  music  in  the  battle-field  is  well  known. 
According  to  the  historian  Thucydides,  the  Spartan  troops 
were  taught  to  march  towai'ds  their  enemies  by  the  sound 
of  flutes  or  pipes. 

To  deprive  oneself  of  music,  in  ancient  times,  was  an 
act  of  punishment,  or  self-denial,  that  betokened  despair 
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of  mind ;  a  deprivation  shewing  the  deepest  sense  of  a 
domestic  affliction,  or  any  great  misfortnne.  Thus  Ad- 
metus,  before  the  death  of  his  wife  (according  to  Euripi- 
des in  Alcestis)^  resolves  to  mourn  for  her  always,  and  to 
abandon  all  pleasures  which  excite  to  mirth  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  among  other  things,  he  determines  to  abandon  the 
charms  of  music. 


-"  Thence  I  renounce 


The  feast,  the  cheerful  guest,  the  flowery  wreath, 
And  Bong  that  used  to  echo  through  my  house ; 
For  never  will  I  touch  the  lyre  again ; 
Nor  to  the  Libyan  flute  sweet  measures  raise 
My  voice." 

4.  To  accompany  the  lyre  with  the  voice  was  very  com- 
mon, if  not  universal.  By  Pythagoras  mere  musical  sounds 
were  condemned  as  sensual  enjoyment ;  a  pleasure  of  the 
ear,  without  any  good  effect  to  the  mind.  "  This  philo- 
sopher," observes  his  commentator,  "  rejected  flutes  and 
the  other  instruments  of  music,  as  being  prejudicial  to 
manners,  and  retained  only  the  harp,  because,  in  playing 
on  the  harp,  we  may  sing  the  benefits  of  the  gods,  and  the 
virtues  of  great  men."  It  was  on  moral  grounds,  there- 
fore, that  Pythagoras  esteemed  and  cultivated  music.  He 
thought  no  harmony  could  be  evolved  unless  the  voice  ac- 
companied the  lyre,  which  some  affirm  was  taught  to  him 
by  Homer,  who  never  represents  Achilles  playing  on  the 
lyre  without  singing  at  the  same  time.  As  music  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  reform  manners,  improve  the  taste  for 
harmony,  and  elevate  the  soul,  this  could  not  be  so  effec- 
tually done  by  mere  isolated  sounds,  however  exquisite 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  as  by  accompanying  the  in- 
struments with  words,  that  conveyed  the  ideas  intended 
to  give  examples,  and  stimulate  to  virtue  and  great  deeds. 
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The  reason,  says  Aristotle,  why  Minerra  condemned 
the  flute,  was  not  because  it  deformed  the  visage,  hut  be- 
cause it  failed  to  inform  the  mind  and  improve  €he  man- 
ners. Besides,  the  lyre  was  the  favourite  instrument  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  supposed  to  emit  music  originally 
from  heaven ;  and  was  perhaps,  on  this  account,  esteemed 
the  most  appropriate  vehicle  to  convey  hymns  and  invoca- 
tions to  God.  No  one,  with  any  taste,  can  deny  that  the 
human  voice  alone  is  a  very  imperfect  thing  in  religious 
exercises.  But  when  accompanied  by  a  fine  instrument, 
as  the  organ,  the  effect  is  beautiful  and  soul-subduing, — 
the  state  in  which  we  ought  to  be  in  approaching  the 
throne  of  God.  In  our  songs,  also,  whether  intended  for 
cheerfulness,  or  by  way  of  stimulating  us  to  great  deeds, 
or  elevating  the  mind  by  magnificent  ideas,  an  instrument 
is  indispensable. 

5.  The  Pythagorean  idea  of  music  was  a  very  remark- 
able one.  There  was  a  power  ascribed  to  it  of  wonderful 
efiicacy.  It  was  conceived  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  an  idea 
that  may  explain  the  mysticism  used  in  discussing  the 
subject.  What  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  the  idea  of  the 
planets  emitting  melodious  sounds,  as  they  proceed  on 
their  everlasting  course !  The  imagination  has  sometimes 
deceived  men  into  the  belief  of  hearing  divine  music  in 
the  air, — ^music  given  forth  by  instruments  touched  by 
celestial  fingers.  This  idea  is  magnificently  expressed  in 
some  verses  in  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

"  When  such  music  sweet. 
Their  breasts  and  ears  did  greet. 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely-warbled  voice, 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  ; 
The  air  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close." 
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And  again, — 

"  Such  music  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made ; 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 
And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channels  keep. 
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IDEAS. 


^SmllOl  XILI — Unum:  Duo. 

One:   Two. 


1.  The  patient  and  benignant  reader,  whom  we  have 
aimed  to  conciliate  by  briefness,  and  to  please  by  variety, 
will,  after  a  perusal  of  our  work  so  far,  allow  us  some 
merit  for  courage  and  enterprise  in  conquering  the  diffi- 
culties  that  have  lain  in  our  path,  and  in  surmounting  ob- 
stacles  that  at  first  sight  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
If  we  have  passed  the  firey  ordeal  in  safety — if  we  have 
hitherto  encountered  the  perils  of  the  way  with  success — 
if  we  have  brought  order  out  of  chaos;  displayed  the 
pearl  of  truth  among  many  counterfeits ;  and  have  done  all 
that  could  be  done,  and  much  more  than  could  have  rea- 
sonably been  expected,  in  compiling  a  veritable  system  of 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  of  morals,  re- 
ligion, science,  physical  and  physiological — ^illustrated  or 
tinged  here  and  there  by  the  diviner  hues  of  Christian 
truth,  yet  we  find  our  labours  not  yet  finished,  our  journey 
not  yet  ended.  There  is  a  mountain  to  ascend,  danger- 
ous and  precipitous,  ere  we  can  see  the  land  of  promise. 
This  mountain  which  retards  our  joyful  career,  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  symbol  one  :  two.  As  our  eye  beholds  its 
summit  piercing  the  sky  of  heayen,  the  heart  quakes  with 
fear,  the  soul  sinks  within  us. 

2.  There  is  a  mystery  in  numbers  :  a  power  in  num- 
bers :  why  a  mystery — why  a  power,  is  as  great  a  mys- 
tery. Ancient  nations  believed  in  the  power ;  modern 
nations  haye  believed  sometimes,  and  acted  as  if  they  be- 
lieved, though  they  will  deny  it.  Among  the  vulgar  it  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  superstition.  Among  the  learned, 
it  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  cause.  The  number  thir- 
teen  is  considered  unlucky  among  the  vulgar :  whilst  among 
the  learned,  the  ninth  year  is  believed  to  be  portentous  of 
great  events;  the  seventh  year  in  man's  life,  the  fourteenUi^ 
the  twenty-firaty  and  the /or/y-mn^  7x7,  attended  vdth 
danger,  or,  according  to  some,  with  certain  changes  in  the 
constitution.  The  Jews  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
power  of  numbers,  receiving  an  apparent  sanction  from  an 
accidental  or  intentional  recurrence  of  particular  numbers 
in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  number  7  was  great  among  that 
people. 

3.  Plutarch,  in  referring  to  the  secret  power  of  num- 
bers, somewhere  remarks  the  wonderful  sympathy  between 
the  pupil  of  the  cat's  eye,  and  the  increase  and  waning  of 
the  moon ;  and  a  mysterious  relation  between  the  number 
of  young  a  cat  bears,  and  the  number  of  the  lunar  days ; 
facts  which,  we  confess,  have  eluded  our  observation — 
though  we  are  usually  awake  to  any  such  curious  coinci- 
dences in  nature. 

For  the  same  reason,  jElian  informs  us,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  dogs  because  their  puppies  are  blind 
THIRTEEN  days,  and  the  moon  is  dark  THIRTEEN  days  in 
the  year ;  and  it  appears  on  the  same  analogy,  wonderful 
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as  it  may  appear  to  modern  ignorance,  arose  the  worship 
of  the  crocodile  ;  namely,  because. 

It  liyes,  .     .     .     60  years 

Goes  pregnant,  .     60     ... 

Lays  of  eggs,      .     60 

Has  of  teeth,      .      60 

Ofyertebrse,       .     60. 
The  god  Apis  lived,  it  is  well  known,  twenty-fiye  years, 
which  was  a  cycle  in  the  Egyptian  chronology,  at  the  end 
of  which  period,  divinity  left  the  bull,  and  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Passing  over  pagans,  and  the  superstition  we  may  ima- 
gine to  have  originated  in  their  peculiar  system,  we  lay 
L  hands  on  IreLs,  a  Christian  of  pious  memory,  who, 
to  refute  those  very  pagans,  proved  to  demonstration  the 
truth  of  the  four  gospels  by  the  same  mystical  power  of 
numbers.  "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  fcmr  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  four  cardinal  winds  ;  consequently  there  are  fmir 
gospels  in  the  church,  as  there  are  four  pillars  that  sup- 
port it,  and  four  breaths  of  life  which  render  it  immortal." 
A  mathematician  who  had  greater  respect  for  figurea 
than  for  numbers,  and  more  veneration  for  both  than  for 
Grod,  argued,  that  "  were  the  Supreme  Being  to  shew  him- 
self visibly,  he  would  choose  the  circle  rather  than  the 
triangle,  the.  square,  the  pentagon,  the  duodecagon,  or 
any  other  figure."  The  circle,  because,  no  doubt,  he  imar- 
gined  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  all 
figures  ;  if  the  most  perfect,  why  is  it  not  to  be  found  in 
nature  % 

Again,  we  have  the  three  graces,  the  three  fates,  and 
the  three  furies.    The  muses  were  three  multiplied  into 
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itself;  the  bolt  of  Jupiter  was  triped  ;  the  sceptre  of  Nep- 
tune a  tridant;  and  Cerberus,  the  fabled  dog  of  hell,  had 
three  heads.  "  The  dangerous  periods  of  the  liyes  and 
fortunes  of  men,  which  the  Chaldeans  called  climacterics, 
are  momentous,  and  happen  every  seven  years,"  observes 
Aulus  Gellius. 

4.  The  art  and  mystery  of  numbers  among  the  Pytha- 
goreans is  a  subject  extremely  difficult  to  understand. 
The  various  contradictions  of  the  most  learned  men  on 
this  point  prove  the  inscrutable  veil  which  conceals  it. 
Some  conceive  a  mystical  power  was  attributed  to  them ; 
others,  who  are  inclined  to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  Py- 
thagoras, more  reasonably  think  he  only  used  numbers  as 
diagrams  are  used  in  the  mathematics,  to  simplify  and  de- 
fine more  obviously  his  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  unini- 
tiated. The  mystery  he  chose  to  involve  them  in  was  a 
stroke  of  his  usual  artifice  to  excite  wonder  and  curiosity 
among  his  pupils  ;  the  better  to  obtain  a  hold  over  their 
minds.  In  ancient  times  every  system  had  this  device 
applied  to  it ;  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrines  were 
common  to  each  system  ;  the  one  for  the  pupil,  the  other 
for  the  initiated.  In  this  way  the  priesthood  taught  a 
vulgar  religion  to  the  ignorant,  multiplied  their  gods  with- 
out number,  and  gave  them  histories  not  creditable  to 
man,  much  less  to  beings  of  divine  origin  ;  whilst  to  the 
initiated  they  unfolded  mysteries  (not  perfectly  explained) 
illustrative  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
whole  mythological  system.  Legislators,  to  procure  sanc- 
tion to  their  laws,  found  it  politic  to  attribute  them  to  divine 
origin,  in  the  same  way  as  Pythagoras  used  the  fables  of 
Egypt,  and  the  mystery  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  to  give 
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an  authority  to  his  teaching  which  his  simple  ipse  diooit 
would  perhaps  have  failed  in  doing.  For  a  prophet  is  not 
respected  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

5.  In  Plato's  hands,  obscurity  was  added  to  mystery  : 
aspiring  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  made  up  of 
fragments  of  those  then  prevalent  in  Greece,  and,  there- 
fore, on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  a  genuine  eclec- 
tic spirit  (the  eclecticism  of  Plato  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed  by  his  commentators),  he  changed  the  numbers 
of  Pythagoras  into  ideas — ^intelligible  or  abstract  ideias, — 
and  reared  on  them  that  abstruse  edifice  which  has  equally 
astounded  and  puzzled  all  future  generations.  These  ideas 
he  conceived  to  exist  primarily  in  the  Divine  Mind,  where 
they  were  as  patterns,  or  ideal  forms  of  things,  subse- 
quently brought  into  being  in  much  the  same  way  as  ab- 
stract ideas,  e.  g,  of  beauty,  or  of  the  good,  are  in  the 
minds  of  men,  afterwards  to  be  employed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  perfect  character,  or  by  an  artist  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  beautiful  object.  Thus,  a  mathematical 
figure  can  only  exist  in  its  perfect  form  in  the  mind  ;  and 
it  is  upon  such  ideal  form  that  the  reasoning  proceeds,  and 
not  upon  the  tangible  or  visible  representation.  Those 
ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind  were  conceived,  by  Plato,  to  be 
the  paradigms,  or  perfect  patterns,  of  things  in  nature, 
which,  being  copied,  partook  of  that  imperfection  and  irre- 
gularity incidental  to  all  things  material.  Before  the  uni- 
verse was  plastically  disposed  (for  no  absolute  creation,  of 
something  out  of  nothing,  was  admitted  in  any  ancient 
system)  out  of  matter  eternally  existing,  the  Deity  had, 
according  to  Plato,  an  intelligible  or  ideal  world  in  his 
own  mind,  which  was  copied  into  the  visible  or  existing 
world — a  beautiful  and  sublime  idea,  and  so  far  true  as 
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regards  creation  absolutely  conceiyed,  and  conformable  to 
the  good  which  God  himself  pronounced  on  all  his  works ; 
for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  He  made  the 
world  without  any  preconceived  design,  or  pre-ordination 
of  the  world  before  it  came  into  existence. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  too,  in  Plato  of  apparent  play  on 
words  numerical ;  but  as  the  system  they  belonged  to  was 
not  his  own,  but  borrowed  chiefly  from  Timaeus,  we  shall 
proceed  to  Pythagoras,  and  explain  the  same  mystery  in 
his  system. 

6.  Pursuing  this  doctrine  of  intelligible  ideas,  we  find 
Pythagoras  treating  them  as  scientific  and  intelligible  num- 
bers. The  scientific  are  the  arithmetical  power  evolved 
from  one  or  unity,  or  the  progression  of  multitude  from 
the  monody  and  the  absorption  again  of  the  multitude  in 
the  monad  ;  the  intelligible  numbers  are  those  subsisting 
eternally  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  remain  immuta- 
bly the  same. 

As  his  disciples  inform  us,  he  conceived  these  numbers 
to  be  the  archetypes  by  which  all  things  were  made  ;  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  Plato  thought  of  his  intelligible 
ideas.  We  find  them  also  called  the  cause  of  essence  to 
being,  which  means  nothing  more  than  the  transcript  of 
an  ideal  number  on  a  thing  material,  or,  more  properly, 
on  any  thing  material  or  immaterial,  external  to  the  Di- 
vine Mind.  The  impression  of  a  seal  on  wax  we  may  call 
the  transcript,  the  seal  itself  the  archetype  or  ideal  num- 
ber. For  any  thing  to  have  essence  is  to  possess  that  which 
is  essential  to  its  being  as  a  particular  thing,  as  we  may 
say  extension  is  the  essence  of  matter ;  for  without  exten- 
sion it  would  be  no  matter.  The  essence  of  the  soul  is 
that  substratum  or  spirit  in  which  certain  powers  or  facul- 
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ties  exist ;  for  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  no  more  the 
mind  itself,  than  qualities  can  be  considered  matter  itself. 
The  essence  of  Pythagoras  was  something  diflferent  from 
this  metaphysical  essence  or  substratum ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  image  of  the  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  God..  It  was 
not  essentially  in  matter,  for  matter  was  eternal  in  his  no- 
tion of  things  ;  and  before  the  plastic  creation  they  were 
only  in  the  Divine  Mind,  having  not  yet  emanated  from 
him. 

7.  We  must,  therefore,  clearly  distinguish  between  es- 
sence and  substance ;  the  substance  is  that  to  which  es- 
sence is  given.  The  essence  given  may  be  taken  away, 
as  there  was  manifestly  a  time  when  it  was  not  given ; 
when  matter  existed,  but  existed  as  matter  purely,  with- 
out form,  or  order,  or  beauty. 

It  may  be  said,  that  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  or  of 
matter  (by  which  we  simply  mean  the  metaphysical  thing 
in  which  certain  faculties,  or  certain  qualities,  exist,  whose 
action  in  the  one,  and  outward  appearance  in  the  other, 
we  are  pleased  to  call  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body), 
we  can  possibly  have  no  conception,  because  all  our  know- 
ledge is  about  their  effects  alone.  Nevertheless,  by  an 
abstraction  of  the  mind,  we  have  a  clear  perception  that 
tliere  must  be  something  existing,  as  essence,  or  cause  of 
these  faculties  of  soul,  and  qualities  of  matter.  Of  matter, 
there  are  primary  and  secondary  qualities ;  qualities  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable;  qualities  essential  or  necessary; 
and  qualities  merely  accidental  or  contingent.  Colour  is 
of  the  one ;  extension  of  the  other.  To  imagine  matter 
without  extension  is  an  impossibility;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  our  idea  of  existence ;  but  yet  we  cannot 
think  that  extension  (and  consequently  figure)  is  matter. 
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thoogh  it  constitutes  matter  to  us.  There  is  something  of 
which  extension  is  a  property;  there  is  something  of  which 
thinking  is  a  property ;  take  away  those  properties  from 
each  (we  mean  by  abstraction),  and  what  remains  ?  No- 
thing!    Why  so?    Let  the  materialist  explain. 

8.  Number  being  the  essence  of  being,  and  all  numbers 
flowing  from  the  monad  or  unity,  it  is  clear  the  essence  of 
essences  must  be  Ood  himself.  God  existed  only  and 
alone  from  all  eternity ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  the  primary, 
essential,  intelligible,  self-existing  monad.  But  when  he 
came  forth,  as  it  were,  from  his  abiding  place,  and  began, 
in  time,  to  exercise  his  creative  or  plastic  energies,  he  was 
no  longer  the  monad,  isolated  and  alone,  but  became  the 
one,  or  first  number,  of  which  all  other  things  participate. 
There  is  reason  to  belieye,  however,  that  this  one,  or 
creating  cause,  was  not  the  chief  Deity,  but  the  soul  of 
the  world ;  participating  of  the  First  or  eternal  Monad ; 
as  the  one  or  God  of  Nature,  he  is  shadowed  forth  in  the 
symbol  One  :  Two. 

9.  In  the  number  one  there  is  a  perfection  which  can 
belong  to  no  other  number,  because  all  others  necessarily 
come  from  it ;  therefore  it  is  the  cause  of  all  enumeration; 
and,  being  a  unit,  is  indivisible,  and  therefore  a  symbol 
of  God.  Nature  having  imperfections  and  multiplicity, 
was  called  Ihio,  or  Two,  as  flowing  immediately  from  the 
One.  The  objects  in  nature,  those  transcripts  of  the  in- 
telligible ideas,  are,  again,  in  Plato's  system,  denominated 
the  Many. 

10.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  symbol  may  be  thus  made  plain.  Unum,  Duo,  were 
words  symbolical  of  God  and  Nature ;  Pythagoras  merely 
used  them  as  symbols,  so  far  as  we  can  discover.     That 
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he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  this  peculiar  mystic  power 
attached  to  numbers,  is  very  evident ;  it  was  long  before 
him,  and  it  is  probable  he  borrowed  the  mystery  from  a 
more  ancient  source,  and  adopted  it  into  his  own  system, 
as  he  did  on  other  occasions,  without  intending  to  counte- 
nance the  superstition  attached  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  later  Pythagoreans  have  a  different 
version ;  but  knowing  their  real,  or  pretended,  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  philosophy,  we  have  every  motive  to  distrust 
and  disbelieve  them.  Proclus  and  others  have  discovered 
in  those  mystic  numbers  of  Pythagoras  something  preg- 
nant with  mystery  and  importance ;  considering  them  to 
be  not  only  causes  in  nature,  but  occult  powers,  used  an- 
ciently in  theurgy,  or  divine  operations,  by  whose  agency 
miraculous  effects  were  produced.  Our  enquiries  have  led 
to  a  more  rational  result,  more  consistent  with  antiquity, 
and  more  honourable  to  our  great  philosopher. 


2  c 
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ON  SUBORDINATE  POWEBS  IN  THE  UNIVERSE,  &c. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


rfflllbol  X9rII« — Caelestibus  imparia  sacriflc&to,  inferis  vero  paria. 

Tl»  the  eeUttial  godt  MocriJUe  an  odd  mratter  ;  totheim- 
femal  an  even. 


1.  By  the  Pythagoreans,  odd  numbers  were  considered 
the  most  perfect,  becanse  they  are  not  capable  of  division, 
as  eyen  numbers.  Hence  God  was  called  by  them  the 
One,  or  unity,  as  indiyisible ;  and  as  the  first  cause  of  all 
enumeration,  he  comprehends  every  thing  in  himself; 
whereas  matter^  or  nature,  was  called  Two,  as  divisible 
and  diversified. 

2.  So  far  as  our  researches  have  extended,  we  find  that 
Pythagoras  admitted  (as  some  others  did  in  the  twilight  of 
their  heathenism),  of  three  classes  of  divinities.  1.  God 
the  Supreme.  2.  From  whom  emanated  other  beings  of 
a  subordinate  nature,  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world.  3.  Demoniacal  powers.  Beneath 
these  he  placed  the  souls  of  men,  regarded  by  him  as  the 
lowest  of  rational  natures.  But  when  purged  from  the 
impurities  contracted  in  the  body,  and  blessed  by  inefiable 

ed  them^J^®  Supreme,  to  which  the  perfect  soul  aspires. 


^/b^^  nature  of  peace  and  happiness,  he  conceived 


'^its 


ei 
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they  became  so  sublime  and  perfect  as  to  merit  the  homage, 
the  respect,  if  not  the  worship,  of  men  on  earth. 

The  degree  of  worship  due  to  the  second  class  or  celes- 
tial diyinities,  was  of  a  purer  kind  than  to  the  lower 
powers,  or  infernal  gods ;  because  they  were  of  higher  birth, 
or  origin,  emanating  directly  from  God,  and  to  whom  were 
intrusted  more  important  duties  by  yirtue  of  their  superior 
intelligence ;  whereas  the  latter  existed  by  virtue  of  the 
second  only,  participating  of  the  diyinity  through  them, 
and  haying  a  lower  sphere  of  duties  to  perform. 

3.  Whether  these  were  mere  popular  doctrines  to  pro- 
pitiate the  priesthood,  or  the  best  category  that  man  could 
derise  at  that  period,  as  explanatory  of  the  universe  and 
its  existence,  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  this  we  may  affirm, 
that  Pythagoras  did,  with  most  ancient  philosophers,  be- 
lieve in  only  one  eternal  God,  who  is  the  supreme  over  all ; 
and,  therefore,  the  other  subordinate  deities  may  be  re* 
garded  in  the  light  of  angelic  powers  (beings  under  God 
alluded  to  in  Scripture),  depending  on  God  for  their  ex- 
istence and  power.  Even  among  Christians,  the  idea  of 
degrees  of  rank  in  the  angelic  host  is  not  unknown ;  and 
the  only  great  difference  between  them  and  the  ancient 
doctrine  is  in  the  idea  of  worship  offered  to  such  beings — 
an  error  into  which  a  heathen  might  easily  fall.  In  truth, 
among  some  Christians,  there  is  actual  worship  offered  to 
the  creature,  as  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints ;  while 
others  worship  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  deny  to  be  di* 
vine,  except  in  a  kind  of  participation  (to  use  a  Platonic 
word)  of  divinity  from  God.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  the  Arians  were  driven,  step  by  step, 
to  exalt  their  Son  of  God,  till  they  carried  him  to  the  ut- 
most height  conceivable  in  a  created  being,  as  if  (0  vain 
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ON  WOKSHIP  TO  INFERIOR  DEITIES :  THE  EXCLU- 
SION OF  THE  SUPREME  FROM  WORSHIP  IN  ANTI* 
QUITY:  THE  TRUE  ENUMERATION  OF  SUBORDI- 
NATE POWERS  IN  NATURE,  &c. 


i^SnitlOl  XlLIftft' — Honorato  imprimis  habitum,  tribunal,  et  triobolnm. 

Hcwmr  the  vfuxrlu  of  dignity ,  the  throne^  and  the  ternary. 


1.  The  proofs  of*the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
yarious:  1.  The  prophetic  proof;  2.  The  historical ;  and, 
3.  The  intrinsic  proof,  or  proof  derived  from  the  divine 
perfection,  sublimity,  and  harmony  of  all  its  parts.  Some 
theologians,  not  satisfied  with  such  ample  demonstration, 
have  marred  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  those  proofs,  by 
descending  to  the  low  arena  of  bandying  words  and  doc- 
trines with  pagan  and  heathen  mythologists.  Thus  have 
they  pretended  to  discover  in  the  vague  writings  of  Flato, 
and  vaguer  systems  of  other  philosophers,  the  awful  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity ;  as  if  such  a  discovery  (if  possible) 
could  add  to  or  support  the  stability  of  this  essential  doc- 
trine. Even  in  this  symbol,  Lilius  Giraldus,  and,  may  be, 
others,  find  a  secret  allusion  to  the  doctrine,  which  is  i3up- 
posed  to  be  couched  under  the  word  "  ternary ;"  and  this 
^appears  in  a  measure  countenanced  by  the  estimation  in 
which  the  ternary  number  was  held  in  antiquity  as  a  sym- 
bol of  perfection. 
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2.  We  haye  already  shewn  that  Pythagoras  enjoined 
his  disciples  first  to  worship  the  immortal  gods,  then  the 
daemons  or  ministerial  agents  in  the  lower  world,  and, 
lastly,  heroes,  or  the  sonls  of  men  deified  fi)r  their  wisdom 
and  their  yirtnes.  This  system  of  ternary  worship  we  find 
also  in  those  ancient  writings  called  the  Golden  Verses  of 
the  Pythagoreans.    Thus — 

"  (1.)  First  honour  the  immortal  gods,  as  they  are 
established  and  ordained  by  the  law  ;"  namely,  the  pagan 
deities ;  not  because  they  really  exist  and  rule  over  the 
afTairs  of  men,  but  because  it  is  politic  to  acquiesce  in  the 
established  religion  of  the  country. 

"  (2.)  In  the  next  place,  honour  the  terrestrial  daemons, 
in  rendering  the  worship  lawfully  due  to  them." 

"  (3.)  And,  in  the  third  place,  honour  the  heroes  who 
are  fall  of  goodness  and  of  light."  Beings  found  worthy 
of  the  friendship  of  the  gods  ;  who  have  been  translated 
to  the  society  of  those  gods  by  reason  of  their  wisdom  and 
virtue  on  earth,  thus  holding  out  a  perpetual  example  to 
mankind  in  all  ages,  and  tempting  them  to  virtue  by  the 
beatification  of  their  souls  after  death. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  by  an  inquisitive  mind,  that 
there  is  a  sad  omission  in  those  degrees  of  divine  natures ; 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  have  the  certitude  of  the 
existence  of  a  still  higher  divinity  acknowledged  by  Pytha- 
goras, and  by  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The 
Unum  of  the  previous  symbol  refers  to  this  Being — the 
Grod  of  gods ;  his  existence  as  the  eternal  cause  is  not  de- 
nied ;  the  emanation  of  those  subordinate  deities  from  him 
is  often  acknowledged  as  a  fundamental  truth ;  but  why 
is  not  worship  enjoined  to  Him  as  to  others  %  why  is  his 
name  studiously  omitted  from  among  those  worthy  of  our 
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yeneration  ?  This  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty ;  but  to 
it  an  answer  must  be  given,  whether  right  or  wrong.  If 
OUT  opinion  be  opposed  to  the  truth,  we  are  ready  to  retract, 
upon  sound  reasons,  and  satisfactory  proof.  There  is  no 
opinion,  no  hypothesis,  no  theory,  no  dogma,  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  which  we  would  not  willingly  sacrifice  on  the 
sacred  altar  of  Truth. 

All  our  enquiries  have,  for  the  present,  ended  in  the 
conviction,  that  the  ancients,  whether  mere  pagans  or  po- 
lytheists,  philosophers,  or  men  of  the  world,  offered  no 
direct  worship  to  the  Supreme  Being.  They  confessed  the 
fact  of  his  existence — whether  derived  from  reason  or 
from  imagination — but  they  nowhere  inculcated  the  duty 
of  offering  to  Him  that  worship,  and  those  sacrifices,  of- 
fered to  the  subordinate  and  emanating  gods.  One  appa- 
rent reason  was,  that  he  took  no  immediate  part  in  the 
government  of  the  world ;  that  the  interests  of  humanity 
were  delegated  to  other  natures,  and  to  these  natures,  gra- 
titude and  worship  were  alone  due.  The  worship  offered 
to  these  lower  divinities  indirectly  redounded  to  his  glory 
and  honour;  but  he  was  deemed  too  transcendental  a  being 
to  be  affected  by  the  affairs  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  worship 
to  Him  was  deemed  superfluous  or  useless. 

To  the  Egyptians,  Pythagoras  was  much  indebted^  not 
only  for  the  air  of  mystery  he  throws  around  himself,  but 
for  many  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the 
principles  of  the  Egyptians,  afforded  him  hints  on  which 
to  build  his  own  system.  Now,  we  find  the  same  omis- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Cause  in  the  worship  and  theology  of 
that  people.  His  name  was  never  mentioned  ;  they  dare 
not  mention  him  by  any  name;  it  is  even  said,  they  had 
BO  name  to  designate  him  by,  because  he  was  conceived  so 
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ineffable,  as  to  be  beyond  all  human  conception  and  hu- 
man sympathy.  He  is  alluded  to  under  the  mysterious 
expression  of  "  darkness"  thrice  repeated.  Damascius, 
the  Platonic  philosopher,  imitating  the  Egyptians,  calls 
him  an  unknown  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  In  truth. 
He  was  the  unknown  God.  Those  we  imagine  to  be  the 
chief  gods  of  the  ancients  yanish  away  into  subordinate  or 
imaginary  deities,  when  we  examine  the  true  theology  : 
there  we  find  an  eternal  principle  acknowledged  ;  a  self- 
abiding  spirit,  under  different  appellations,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  attributed  a  peculiar 
sanctity  to  one  name  of  God,  composed  of  three  letters, 
which,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
man  without  irreverence  and  presumption.  It  was  not 
only  a  sacred,  holy  name,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  that  supernatural  efficacy  attributed  by  some 
to  peculiar  numbers.  In  magic,  and  theurgy,  and  incan- 
tations, it  was  all-powerful. 

4.  There  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  proceeding  from  this 
mysticism  (awful  proof  of  human  imbecility)  to  the  more 
rational  description  of  the  excellent  Hierocles,  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Golden  Verses,  who  calls  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  we  might  call  him,  the  God  of  gods ;  the  most 
high  and  most  good  God;  the  Creator  of  the  world — whose 
essential  goodness  was  the  only  cause  to  be  assigned  for 
the  creation.  "  God  being  all  good,"  he  says,  in  allusion 
to  the  symbol,  "  produced,  first,  the  beings  that  most  re- 
semble him ;  secondly,  those  of  a  middle  likeness ;  and, 
thirdly,  those  who,  of  all  beings  that  resemble  him,  parti- 
cipate the  least  of  his  diyine  image."  In  the  genuine 
philosophy,  those  were  not  creations,  in  the  popular  sense, 

2d 
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but  emanations  from  God ;  and  the  third  degree  not  directly, 
but  through  the  first  and  second.  This  chain  is  carried 
to  a  preposterous  length  in  the  works  and  rereries  of  the 
later  Flatonists,  as  any  one  may  discover,  by  consulting 
the  writings  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  &c.  &c. 

5.  In  one  of  the  Golden  Verses,  we  find  this  remark- 
able expression, — "  I  swear  by  him  who  has  transmitted 
into  our  souls  the  sacred  Quaternion — the  source  of  na- 
ture, whose  course,  is  eternal."  Quaternion  means  the 
sacred  Four;  called  in  Greek  the  Tetrad,  We  have  these, 
Unum,  Duo,  the  Ternary,  and  the  Qimtemion,  What  is 
the  sacred  Quaternion  ?  Some  have  imagined  it  to  refer 
to  the  four  elements ;  but  how  can  the  four  elements  be 
properly  called  the  source  of  nature  ?  Some  to  the  four 
faculties  of  the  mind.  What  are  they  ?  Some  to  the  four 
cardinal  virtues ;  others  have  supposed  this  mysterious 
word  or  number  to  allude  to  the  perfection  of  nature,  or 
soul  of  the  world,  as  comprehending  in  it  the  other  three ; 
others,  again,  aiming  at  a  more  sublime  definition,  have 
fancied  to  discover  in  it  a  secret  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  among  the  Hebrews,  which  was,  as  they  affirm, 
composed  of  four  letters.  The  word  was  Jod,  with  three 
letters  only,  but  probably  it  has,  from  a  mark  at  its  ter- 
mination, the  power  of  four. 

Hierocles  affords  a  more  simple  and  rational  explana- 
tion. "  The  Quaternion,"  says  he,  "  is  nothing  else  but 
God  himself  (in  a  philosophical  sense),  who  has  created  all 
things.  But  how  comes  God  to  be  called  the  Quaternion  1 
This  thou  mayst  learn  in  the  holy  book,  ascribed  to  Py- 
thagoras, in  which  God  is  celebrated  as  the  number  of  num- 
bers." The  reason  seems  to  be  this,— The  number  Four 
contains  all  the  power  of  the  Decad,  and  therefore  every 
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other  number,  as  ten,  or  the  Decad,  is  the  limit  of  simple 
enumeration.  "  Now,"  continues  Hierocles,  "  the  power 
of  ten  is  four,  because,  before  we  come  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  decad,  we  discorer  all  the  perfection  of  the  ten  in 
the  four.'*  Thus,  1,  2,  3, 4  =  10.  The  number  four,  also, 
it  will  be  observed,  comprehends  in  it  the  monad,  decad, 
and  triad,  i,  e,,  One  primary ;  Two  from  One,  Three  from 
1  and  2 ;  and  Four  from  1.2.3  —  in  progression  of  num- 
ber, and  theologically  in  emanation,  or  what  Plato  calls 
participation  of  being. 

We  conceive,  then,  the  Quaternion  to  be  the  God  of  na- 
ture. One  is  the  primary  and  eternal  cause ;  four  com- 
prehends all  external  to  the  Creator.  Metaphysically,  the 
being  under  the  numerical  symbol /owr,  maybe  called  the 
source  of  nature,  whose  course  is  eternal ;  because,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  he  is  said  to  be  all  in  all,  and 
through  all ;  not  only  is  he  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  first 
and  the  last,  but  all  between  the  alpha  and  the  omega ; 
the  source  of  the  inferior  gods,  heroes,  and  such  like ;  the 
origin  of  the  mundane  soul;  of  nature,  or  the  universe;  and 
all  things  material  and  spiritual.  ^ 

Can  we  answer  that  question  of  Hierocles  :  But  how 
comes  God  to  be  the  Quaternion  ?  For  elsewhere  he  is 
clearly  symbolized  under  the  Monad,  or  the  One.  Shall 
this  suffice  ? 

1  God,  or  the  Monad,  as  the  self-existent. 

2  Nature,  or  the  Duad. 

3  God  and  nature ;  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  ternary, 

or  triad. 

4  Ged  as  the  creative  and  energizing  cause* 

10  The  Decad. 
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Again, — 

1  God  as  the  cause  of  being. 

2  The  immortal  gods  emanating. 

3  The  terrestrial  gods,  from  the  second. 

4  The  heroes  or  deified  souls. 


10  TheDecad. 


As  all  came  from  the  One,  so  all  shall  return. 
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ON  THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  GOD. 


I^SfilbOl  XILiV. — Circumactus  adora. 

Turn  round  when  pou  tuorship. 


1.  It  is  observed  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  that  many  of  his  institutions  resemble  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans;  for  as  these  had  their  precepts,  the 
sense  of  which  was  hid  from  the  vulgar,  so  some  of  Numa's 
have  a  concealed  meaning,  as, — 

Not  to  offer  to  the  gods  the  wine  of  an  unpruned  vine. 

Nor  sacrifice  withwit  meal. 

To  turn  round  when  you  worship. 

To  sit  down  when  you  worship. 

Those  symbols  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
and,  without  disputing  or  affirming  the  title  of  Numa  to 
them  (though  we  might  shew  a  great  deal  of  research  on 
the  question),  we  must  venerate  them,  as  part  of  the  true 
Pythagorean  category,  and  treat  them  as  of  equivalent 
authority.  We  could  no  more  reject  them  as  spurious,  or 
the  offspring  of  any  other  school,  than  we  dare  reject  any 
one  of  the  Catholic  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  clear,  that 
those  wise  men  who  rejected  what  are  called  the  Apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  did  so  more  from  inter- 
nal evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  as  records  of  divine  au- 
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thority,  tlian  from  any  clear  light  deriyed  from  their  his- 
tory or  authors.  No  one  can  attentively  or  critically  read 
those  books,  without  being  speedily  satisfied  of  the  sound 
judgment  exercised  in  rejecting  them  as  wholly  uninspired. 
There  are  many  parts  of  them  time,  historically  and  doc- 
trinally  true,  as  written  by  persons  conyersant  intimately 
with  the  eyents  related ;  but  it  may  be  seen  how  totally 
they  fail  in  style ;  in  that  simple  earnestness,  and  internal 
cyidence  of  truth,  distinguishing  the  Catholic  books. 

Till  some  heads  equally  wise  proye  to  us  the  spurious- 
ness  of  those  four  precepts,  and  with  as  much  satisfaction 
shew,  that  internal  eyidence  requires  us  to  rend  them  from 
the  great  category,  we  shall  as  implicitly  belieye  them  to 
be  truly  Pythagorean,  as  we  belieye  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  of  diyine  authority.  It  were  doing  yio- 
lence  to  the  perfection  of  the  series  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  list :  we  should  thereby  incur  a  degree  of  responsibi- 
lity that  could  not  be  tolerated  with  equanimity;  we  should 
introduce  a  schism  into  the  system,  that  might  require 
generations  to  close  or  heal  up. 

2.  Plutarch  is  seldom  a  safe  guide  in  the  explanation 
of  those  symbols,  which  he  here  and  there  casually  notices. 
Not  that  he  is  deyoid  of  talent  to  grapple  with  so  great  a 
task.  It  is  because  they  do  not  interest  him  deeply,  and, 
therefore,  he  giyes  himself  but  little  trouble  to  inquire. 
He  was  a  moralist  himself — and  wrote  on  morals  with  a 
prodigious  copiousness  of  words.  But  it  was  this  garru- 
lity, in  which  the  essence  or  pith  is  dissipated  into  thin 
air,  that  made  him  incompetent  to  see  the  force  of  a  pre- 
cept, or  to  extract  a  great  moral  lesson  from  a  few  homely 
words,  externally  meaning  a  different  thing.  He  could 
sometimes  see,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  the  genuine  import  of 
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a  symbol ;  to  some  extent  he  could  analyze,  and  exemplify 
it,  and  amplify  it  too ;  but  he  had  not  the  mind  to  sec, 
or  to  admire,  that  peculiar  process  of  condensation  which 
could  compress  the  experience  of  a  whole  life  into  a  few 
proverbs  or  precepts,  or  symbolical  sayings.  How  could 
he  reach  the  true  essence  of  the  symbols?  He  could 
neither  go  deep  enough,  nor  soar  high  enough.  He  had 
not  that  speculation  of  mind  which  can  find  more  than 
meets  the  eye. 

As  an  instance  of  this  incapacity,  let  us  see  what  he 
says  on  the  symbol  we  are  now  upon.  "  Turning  round  is 
said  to  represent  the  circular  motion  of  the  world.  But  I 
rather  think,  that  as  the  temples  opened  towards  the  east, 
such  as  entered  them  necessarily  turning  their  backs  on 
the  rising  sun,  made  a  half  turn  to  that  quarter,  in  honour 
of  the  god  of  day,  and  then  completed  the  circle,  as  well 
as  their  devotions,  with  their  faces  towards  the  god  of  the 
temple.''  As  a  fact  it  may  be  true ;  and  the  practice  (if 
it  did  exist  as  stated)  may  have  given  origin  to  the  sym- 
bol ;  but  that  it  is  an  explanation  of  the  precept  the  sym- 
bol is  meant  to  convey,  we  may  easily  deny.  The  mind 
of  Plutarch  had  no  depth  of  speculation,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  and  he  could  not  grasp  the  philosophy  of 
religion  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  symbol.  A  mere  su- 
perstitious, or  pagan  form  of  worship,  as  turning  to  the 
sun,  god  of  day ;  or  the  Jew  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
or  the  Christian  to  the  altar  in  the  east ;  or  the  Mahome- 
tan to  Mecca,  is  but  a  poor  silly  illustration.  If  this  were 
all  the  symbol  was  meant  to  signify,  we  should  throw  down 
the  pen,  and  leave  it  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time, 
as  it  has  floated  in  times  past.  If  nothing  better  were 
to  be  extracted  from  the  symbol  than  this,  we  should  have 
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doubted  its  origin,  and  placed  it  among  those  other  apo- 
cryphal  sayings  of  Pythagoras,  preseryed  with  so  much 
affection  by  the  later  Platonists. 

3.  To  turn  round  practically  in  adoring  God,  may  be 
a  rain,  superstitious  ceremony,  and  which,  therefore,  we 
would  not  enjoin  upon  any  Christian.  But  whether  really 
it  be  more  yain  or  superstitious,  than  in  raising  our  eyes 
or  hands  to  hearen,  as  we  do,  as  if  the  being  addressed 
dwelt  over  our  heads,  we  leaye  to  the  solution  of  the  casuist. 
By  raising  our  eyes  heayenward,  as  it  is  called,  we  only 
second  the  practice  of  the  Jew  and  the  Mahometan,  but 
in  a  more  foolish  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  had  reasons, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  for  looking  or  turning  in  a  parti- 
cular direction ;  but  the  Christian  declares  that  God,  being 
everywhere,  can  exist  nowhere ;  being  a  spirit,  he  cannot 
dwell  in  space. 

Now,  the  philosophy  of  this  doctrine  of  God's  omni- 
presence is  embodied  in  the  symbol.  In  turning  round 
while  adoring,  we  impress  our  minds  with  the  belief  that 
God  is  everywhere — his  immensity  fills  the  universe.  We 
are  not  required  actually  to  practice  the  revolution  (for 
such  a  form  would  savour  of  absurdity),  but  reason  and 
religion  impel  us  to  believe  the  result,  namely,  the  omni- 
presence of  God.  If  we  discover  the  agency  of  the  Creator 
to  be  more  active  in  one  part  than  another  of  the  world, 
as  in  a  storm  or  earthquake,  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the 
vulgar  belief  of  thinking  that  he  has  removed  to  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world,  and  left  that  other  part  in  which 
he  was  supposed  previously  to  have  been.  It  is  clear  that 
any  idea  of  locomotion  in  God  involves  an  absurdity,  and 
a  manifest  contradiction,  so  long  as  we  believe  him  to  be 
what  he  is.     The  mind  of  man  is,  however,  from  infancy 
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warped  with  so  many  strange  ideas  of  God,  that  it  demands 
a  great  abstraction  of  the  intellect  to  throw  them  off. 
Our  rery  langaage  eyery  moment  deceires  and  betrays  our 
better  judgment.  Nay,  we  want  the  language  to'  express 
the  true  philosophy.  If  we  can  abstract  our  minds  for  an 
hour,  we  cannot  convey  that  abstraction  in  words ;  for  at 
eyery  step  we  stumble  upon  materiality,  when  spirituality 
is  our  theme. 

If  men  still  talk  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  knowing 
that  the  sun  rises  not  nor  sets,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  language,  popular  and  familiar,  of  infancy,  should  ad- 
here to  us  in  old  age^  and  confound  all  our  highest  specu- 
lations. If  men  had  formed  a  language  to  express,  as 
well  as  could  be  done,  the  ideas  of  spiritual  or  immaterial 
things,  we  might  not,  perchance,  haye  been  guilty  of  those 
glaring  absurdities  and  contradictions  into  which  we  fall. 
Though  God  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  spirit,  yet  men,  in 
their  language,  express  him  to  be  no  spirit.  They  giye 
him  only  the  attributes  of  material  things.  They  clothe 
him  with  a  shape,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  person  haying 
parts ;  they  say  he  is  omnipresent,  but,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, we  hear  of  him  descending  and  ascending ;  being 
here  and  there,  up  and  down,  in  heayen  and  on  earth;  now 
present  in  one  part  of  the  uniyerse,  and  now  in  another. 

4.  Another  idea  of  the  Pythagoreans  may  be  eyolyed 
from  the  symbol ;  an  idea  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  com- 
mon to  many  systems  of  ancient  theology.  It  is,  that 
God,  or  a  god  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  belieyed 
to  be  the  highest  god-r— the  principal  of  all  things),  dwell  s 
vpl  and  animates  the  uniyerse,  as  the  soul  of  man  animates 
the  body.  From  this  doctrine  (the  yery  essence  of  poly- 
theism, of  mythology,  of  superstition  of  all  kinds),  the  no- 
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lion  arose,  naturally,  that  the  phenomena  in  the  external 
world  are  the  visible  effects  of  a  spiritual,  intelligent,  ope- 
rating nature,  or  being,  that  inhabits  or  pervades  the  uni- 
verse. And  to  make  that  devotional  revolution  of  the 
body  in  worship,  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  God 
is  personally  present  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
world,  therefore,  was  esteemed  the  great  temple  in  which 
he  was  to  be  adored.  From  this  doctrine  (shewing  the 
weakness  of  the  human  intellect  when  left  to  its  own  re- 
solves in  things  divine ;  and  the  feebleness  of  the  imagina- 
tion, when  it  dares  to  overstep  the  boundary  that  divides 
the  material  from  the  spiritual  world)  originated  the  mul- 
tiform and  diversified  mythology,  which  represented  every 
part  of  nature  to  be  peopled  with  gods  and  demigods ; 
and  rendered  sacred  those  places  where  the  great  Spirit 
of  the  world  was  supposed  more  obviously  to  display  his 
presence  and  immediate  power.  Our  scanty  knowledge  of 
Pythagoras  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  the  exact  extent 
to  which  he  carried  this  doctrine,  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in 
and  animating  the  world.  Whether  he  really  believed  the 
doctrine  at  all  is  not  certified ;  whether  he  carried  it  out, 
in  his  own  mind,  into  all  those  results  and  consequences 
that  seem  to  have  flowed  from  it  in  other  minds,  may  be 
reasonably  disputed,  from  our  knowledge  of  his  character. 

5.  Though  we  cannot  admit  this  fanciful  solution  of  a 
divine  problem,  or  subscribe  to  what  is  at  enmity  with 
our  sublimer  and  worthier  notions  of  God,  because  we 
cannot  explain  the  veiled  mystery  of  his  being,  we  are  as 
ready  to  proclaim  his  omnipresence. 

How  can  the  Infinite  be  circumscribed  by  the  Finite  ? 
How  can  his  spirit  dwell  in  that  which  has  immensity, 
but  without  infinitude?     Our  spirits  are  chained,  like 
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Prometheus,  to  the  material ;  they  are  destined  here  on 
earth  to  be  bound  to  earth,  and  matter,  and  form;  though 
at  times  they  try  to  break  the  chain,  and  claim  their  pri- 
mseYsl  freedom,  aspiring  to  an  elevation  and  dignity  per- 
petually mocked  by  the  connection  between  body  and  soul : 
but  with  God,  the  Spirit,  the  Infinite,  it  is  not  so.  To 
imagine  him  to  be  the  soul  of  the  uniyerse,  is  to  degrade 
him  to  our  own  state  of  servitude ;  to  contrast  him  with 
our  nature,  is  to  give  evidence  of  our  utter  incapacity  ta 
soar  into  the  region  of  spirit  and  of  spiritual  things. 

Those  phenomena  and  manifestations  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  order,  in  the  external  world,  are  the  undoubted  efiects 
of  an  immaterial  cause ;  but  in  what  way  produced,  is  a 
mystery, — a  mystery  which  the  Pythagorean  solution  fails 
to  explain.  The  mode  in  which  the  soul  acts  on  the  body 
we  have  no  idea  of;  and  we  need  hardly  say,  that  without 
this  knowledge,  we  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Almighty  works  out  his  great  decrees.  How 
a  spirit  can  exist  at  all  without  a  bodily  vehicle,  is  what 
we  cannot  so  much  as  conceive.  How  it  exists  in  a  body, 
or  in  relation  to  a  body,  more  properly,  is  a  conception 
to  us  comparatively  inferior ;  but  it  is  not  less  incompre- 
hensible. 

The  presence  of  God  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  world ; 
let  us  confess  he  is,  and  must  be  there.  We  can  discover 
him  everywhere ;  because,  though  he  is  not  apparent  to 
our  senses,  his  power  and  wisdom  are ;  and  this  we  know 
and  believe,  in  spite  of  all  hypotheses  or  theories.  These 
wild  and  weak  elaborations  of  human  intellect  we  must 
tear  into  shreds,  and  scatter  to  the  winds',  as  more  worth- 
less than  the  dust  driven  before  the  blast. 

Let  us,  by  constant  and  sober  reflection,  elevate  our 
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thoughts  of  him,  the  better  to  avoid  those  popular,  and 
therefore  degrading,  ideas  that  prevail  among  men.  If 
we  believe  him  (as  we  all  say  we  do)  to  be  a  pure  spirit,  a 
being  without  parts  or  passions,  let  us  not  think  of  him 
as  if  he  were  not ;  if  he  really  does  not  inhabit  space,  in 
our  meditations,  let  us  avoid  the  inconsistency  of  attri- 
buting to  him  our  own  finitude.  If  we  cannot  think  of 
him  as  he  is,  let  us  not  think  of  him  contrary  to  our  be- 
lief of  bis  nature. 
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AS  A  RELIGIOUS  EMOTION. 


^SBtboI  Xtll7.— Flantilnu  rentis,  echo  adon. 

Whtn  the  whtdt  How,  adore  the  echo. 


1 .  The  poetical  mythology  of  Greece  peopled  the  woods, 
groves,  rirers,  and  such  like,  with  dirinities ;  and,  of  course, 
those  places  where  these  gods  dwelt,  or  which  they  haunted, 
would  be  considered  sacred.  The  grove  superstition  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  recorded.  We  find  it  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Scripture.  Probably  it  was  a  posterior 
branch  of  that  idolatry  which  seems  at  one  period  to  have 
covered  the  whole  earth, — the  adoration  of  the  stars  and 
planets.  Echoes  were  esteemed  sacred,  as  associated  with 
temples,  grottos,  and  solitary  places ;  and  originated  in 
that  deep-set  feeling  of  the  human  mind,  arising  from  so- 
litude and  loneliness.  The  same  feeling  springs  in  our 
breasts,  the  same  hallowed  influence  is  exercised,  when 
alone,  in  shady  groves  and  sequestered  retreats  (a  pleais- 
ing  melancholy  spreading  itself  over  the  mind) ;  but  we 
confess  the  presence  of  God,  under  the  religious  emotion, 
instead  of  those  mythological  beings  conjured  up  by  the 
imagination  in  ancient  times. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  the  building  of  their  temples, 
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and  particularly  their  site,  were  determined  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  silent  groyes,  deep  cayerns,  and  strange  sounds ; 
taking  great  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  erect  them  within 
some  ideal  inclosure.  Those  mountains  that  were  cayem- 
ous  were  highly  reverenced,  as  residences  of  divinities. 
Thus,  in  Fausanias^  Descnption  of  Greece,  we  find  that  a 
cavern  in  Phocis  was  sacred  to  Aphrodite ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Straho,  the  mountain  of  Parnassus  was  a  place  of 
great  reverence,  having  many  caverns,  and  other  detached 
spots,  highly  honoured  and  sanctified.  That  prince  of 
antiquarians,  Bryant,  also  observes,  that  at  Tsenarus  was 
a  temple  with  a  fearful  aperture,  through  which  it  was 
fabled  Hercules  dragged  to  light  the  dog  of  hell.  He 
imagines  the  situation  of  Delphi  to  have  been  determined 
by  a  mighty  chasm  in  the  hill,  ovrog  ^'"'(ffiarog  sv  rtfj  rwe^f) ; 
and  Apollo  is  said  to  have  chosen  it  for  an  oracular  shrine, 
on  account  of  the  effluvia  which  proceeded  from  it. 

Ut  vidit  Paean  vastos  telluris  hiatus 
Divinam  spirare  fidem,  ventosque  loquaces 
Exhalare  solum,  sacris  se  condidit  antris, 
Incubuitque  ady to :  vatis  ibi  factus  Apollo. 

3.  Those  sacred  grottos  have  often  been  mistaken  for 
tombs.  On  the  front  of  them  were  found  representations 
of  various  kinds,  but  all  allied  with  worship  or  adoration. 
Temples  were  frequently  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
were  considered  more  sacred  than  others.  The  Persians 
had  magnificent  specimens  of  this  kind  of  architecture,  as 
the  temple  of  Mithras  and  others,  near  the  plain  of  the 
Magi.  The  sacred  grottos  were  placed  sometimes  on  hills, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  situation  there  was  fixed 
upon  on  account  of  the  strange  noises  and  echoes  which 
were  heard  on  them.     "  It  seems,"  says  Bryant,  "  there 
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were  some  sacred  hills  in  Persis,  where,  as  people  passed 
by,  there  were  heard  shouts,  as  of  a  multitude  of  people  ; 
also  hymns  and  exultations,  and  other  uncommon  noises. 
These  sounds  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  the  priests  at 
their  midnight  worship,"  &c.  The  echoes  from  caverns 
were  highly  reverenced  ;  they  excited  solemn  and  religious 
feelings,  and  were  associated  with  wood-nymphs,  and  other 
poetical  creatures,  who  loved  solitude  and  solitary  places. 
That  beautiful  personation  of  Echo,  in  Milton's  Comus,  is 
recalled  to  mind  : 

**  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  Echo  that  livest  unseen 

Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider*d  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well." 

4.  In  such  places  as  hollow  vales,  and  among  hanging 
woods,  echoes  are  known  to  be  abundant ;  they  are  often 
heard  also  on  rivers  where  the  banks  are  high.  Their  ef- 
fect is  sometimes  very  startling,  as  they  have  been  known 
to  repeat  ten  or  twelve  syllables  very  articulately  and  dis- 
tinctly, especially  if  quick  dactyles  are  chosen.  Those 
effects  have  not  been  overlooked  by  inquisitive  naturalists, 
though  to  some  the  subject  may  appear  trifling.  It  is 
observed  by  a  modem,  writer,  "  that  quick  dactyles  suc- 
ceeded best  (in  his  experiments) ;  for  when  we  came  to 
try  the  echo's  power  in  slow,  heavy,  embarrassed  spondees, 
of  the  same  number  of  syllables — 

Monstrom  horrendum,  informe,  ingens  — 

we  could  perceive  but  a  return  of  four  or  five." 

5.  Jamblichus  words  the  symbol  differently — "  Adore 
the  sound  of  the  whispering  wind ;"  but  in  reality  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  precept  inculcated  ;  the  adoration  of 
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the  whispering  wind,  of  the  echo,  of  those  soft-breathing 
sighs  in  lonely  places,  is  all  one  superstition.  He  thus 
interprets  the  symbol :  "  We  ought  to  honour  and  lore  the 
resemblance  or  image  of  the  divine  essences  and  powers." 
Lilius  Giraldus,  on  the  contrary,  taking  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  observes  that  the  wind  in  the  symbol  repre- 
sents revolts,  seditions,  and  wars,  while  the  echo  is  the 
emblem  of  desert  places ;  and  therefore  Pythagoras  ex- 
horted his  disciples  to  leave  the  towns  where  they  found 
wars  and  sedition,  and  retire  into  solitary  places,  which 
are  the  retreat  of  Echo,  as  Ovid  says : 

Inde  latet  sylvis,  nulloque  in  monte  videtor 
Omnibus  auditor. 

6.  We  regard  the  symbol  in  much  the  same  light  as 
some  others  we  have  treated  of,  such  as  "  when  it  thunders 
touch  the  ground,"  merely  allusive  to  those  deep,  and  so- 
lemn, and  religious  feelings  excited  by  some  phenomena 
of  nature,  as  if  the  pious,  the  meditative,  the  humble  soul 
of  man  enjoyed  an  actual  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
Divinity.  There  is  no  need  we  should  adore  the  visible 
or  sensible  objects  which  tend  to  inspire  those  feelings, 
nor  could  such  an  obvious  and  puerile  piece  of  superstition 
be  intended  in  the  symbol ;  but  we  may  without  impiety 
or  irreverence  seek  them  out  and  covet  them  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  our  religious  feelings,  which  become  deadened  in 
the  busy  world.  To  the  mind  inclined  to  pious  medita- 
tion, the  whispering  wind  imparts  a  sweet  melancholy  that 
is  peculiarly  pleasing ;  solitude  and  low  notes  of  music 
excite  similar  impressions ;  all  soft,  soothing,  and  delight- 
ful,— far  different  from  that  other  state  of  religious  emo- 
tion caused  by  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind. 
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ON  UNWOBTHY  IDEAS  OF  GOD :  THE  MANIFESTA- 
TION OP  GOD  IN  NATURE:  EMOTIONS  OP  THE 
SUBLIME  AN  AID  TO  DEVOTION,  &c. 


SbSnllOl  XILI^i.— Com  tonat  terrain  tangito. 

When  it  thunders  touch  the  preund. 


1.  Ignorance  is  confessed  to  be  the  parent  of  super- 
stition. Where  the  human  mind  cannot  explain  any  un- 
usual phenomenon  of  nature,  and  when  its  faculties  are 
paralyzed  by  fear  and  astonishment,  it  has  attributed  it 
to  the  immediate  power  of  a  supernatural  agency.  There 
are  an  infinite  number  of  recurring  events  which  excite  no 
dread  or  surprise,  because  custom  has  reconciled  the  mind 
to  them,  one  of  which,  happening  at  long  intervals,  and 
without  any  visible  cause,  would  excite  as  strong  emotions 
as  an  earthquake  or  a  thunder-storm.  Though  knowledge 
has  not  yet  elucidated  all  points  connected  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  thunder  and  lightning  (there  are  yet  many 
doubts  to  be  cleared  up,  many  difficulties  to  be  explained), 
yet  knowledge  has  put  them  on  their  true  basis  as  occur- 
rences no  less  obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature  than  any 
other— divesting  them,  therefore,  of  all  superstitious  ten- 
dency or  supernatural  origin.  The  only  difference  to  us 
is,  that  the  connection  between  cause  and,  effect  is  less 
obvious  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

2  E 
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2.  Thunder  was  absurdly  conceired  to  be  a  mark  of 
the  anger  of  the  gods  in  ancient  times ;  eyen  now  it  is 
sometimes  so  represented ;  but  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
our  nature,  in  a  figuratiye  sense ;  it  has  also  been  called 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty  speaking  to  man  in  the  thunder 
and  in  the  blast.  Such  ignoble  ideas  of  God,  which  are 
too  often  promulgated,  are  as  puerile  as  the  fable  of 
ancient  mythology,  in  which  Jupiter  Tonana  is  figured  as 
amusing  himself,  in  his  leisure  moments,  by  casting  thun- 
derbolts among  the  puny  race  of  man.  Surely  the  anger 
of  God  is  not  a  passion ;  surely  his  voice  not  a  mere  sound, 
without  articulation,  and  therefore  unintelligible.  Truer 
would  it  be  to  teach  that  his  anger  has  no  existence,  and 
that  a  spirit  can  hare  no  voice.  But  in  religion,  as  in 
other  things,  men  have  been  chiefly  attracted  by  fables 
and  popular  representations,  as  we  teach  children  history 
and  morals.  We  may  certify  that  those  fables  have  at 
length  created  such  a  habit,  that  even  well-educated  men 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  opinion  that  God  is  capable 
of  anger  (in  the  human  sense),  and  that  he  has  an  articu- 
late voice.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  gross  notions 
men  adopt,  in  the  same  way,  of  a  spirit,  and  of  the  form 
of  God. 

Jupiter  Tonans  was  represented  as  casting  his  thun- 
derbolts from  his  very  humble  heaven,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Olympus,  because  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  mind  can  easier 
understand  a  visible  than  an  invisible  agency. 

3.  The  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  will  not  fall  into 
superstition,  because  he  knows  that  thunder  is  produced 
by  natural  causes ;  nor  will  he  be  guilty  of  those  other 
absurdities,  because  by  meditation  he  has  formed  more 
worthy  ideas  of  God ;  but  he  cannot  divest  himself,  nor 
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should  he  direst  himself,  of  those  salutary  impressions  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  aiyine  power,  created  by 
thunder,  and  such  awful  phenomena  of  nature.  So  long 
as  the  soul  of  man  has  emotions  of  terror,  and  feelings  of 
the  sublime,  he  cannot  witness  those  effects  in  the  exter- 
nal world  with  insensibility.  As  a  religious  being,  he  can- 
not witness  them  without  awe  and  devotion.  In  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  that  makes  the  yery  earth  tremble,  and  all 
the  feeble  fabrics  of  men  totter  to  their  foundations,  we 
cannot  but  be  sensible  to  the  weakness,  nay,  utter  help- 
lessness, of  the  creature  ;  and  the  humility  of  our  minds 
on  such  an  occasion  will  urge  us  to  "  touch  the  ground"  as 
a  mark  of  that  humility — as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  existence  of  a  God  in  the  world. 

If  solemnity  in  worship  excite  devotion,  surely  the  so- 
lemn and  sublimer  scene  of  a  thunder-storm  cannot  fail 
to  stir  up  our  souls  with  fervent  zeal  in  the  great  temple 
of  the  universe.  But  this  devotion,  this  fervency,  this 
emotion  of  what  is  grand  in  nature,  this  irresistible  feeling 
of  the  power  of  God,  may  exist  without  one  particle  of 
superstition,  even  though  fear  may  be  mixed  up  with 
them. 

4.  If  we  have  capacity  to  enjoy  the  sublime,  where  can 
we  better  enjoy  it  than  in  the  raging  of  a  storm  ?  What 
in  all  nature  can  so  effectually  exalt  our  higher  emotions 
than  the  terrible  roar  of  thunder,  the  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, whose  course  is  so  rapid  as  to  baffle  our  sight  ? 
Nature  appears  then  in  her  grandest  attire;  in  all  her 
majesty.  She  speaks  no  more  in  the  still  small  voice ; 
riding  on  the  clouds,  she  is  seen  to  rule  the  tempest,  and 
curb  the  whirlwinds.   Her  brow  is  darkened  with  the  deep 
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purposes  of  creatiye  energy  ;  ber  mission  from  the  Al- 
mighty is  stamped  on  her  awful  countenance. 

5.  Alas !  there  are  beings  who  cannot  enter  into  this 
feeling  of  the  sublime.  Those  grand  displays  that  excite 
an  unusual  exaltation  in  the  minds  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers are  scarcely  felt  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
What  spiritualizes  the  souls  of  others  seems  to  make  them 
more  earthly,  more  stupid,  more  phlegmatic.  They  crawl 
like  worms  upon  the  earth,  and  cannot  raise  their  eyes  to 
heaven.  Psyche  has  lost  her  wings,  and  mixes  with  the 
dust ;  once  ethereal,  she  has  sunk  to  the  abyss  of  gross- 
ness  and  materialism.  Feeding  on  things  spiritual,  things 
intelligible,  in  her  pristine  state,  she  now  delights  in 
nothing  but  what  is  tangible,  and  carnal,  and  earthly. 

Those  unhappy  men — r-yet  not  unhappy  but  by  compa- 
rison of  what  they  lose-^are  insensible  to  the  most  re- 
fined pleasures  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy  here  below.  The 
good  scarcely  affects  their  dull  souls  j  the  great  only 
awakens  them  from  their  slumber;  the  sublime  but  touches 
their  eye-lids ;  the  beautiful  fails  in  rousing  them  from 
lethargy.  They  lire,  but  tjieir  existence  rather  resembles 
the  tortoise  or  the  oyster  than  the  actire  and  the  immor- 
tal being, 

6,  There  are  many  things  perplex  us  in  heayen  and  in 
earth;  many  things  are  there  not  reconcilable  with  our  phi- 
losophy; maqy  questions  hare  arisen  in  our  passage  through 
life  which  we  cannot  solye,  and  this  is  one ; — Can  such 
beings  as  those  who  cannot  feel  what  is  good  or  great  On 
earth,  be  capable  of  entering  into  a  heayen  where  all 
things  must  participate  of  the  ideal  good,  of  the  ideal 
great,  and  beautiful  ?    Can  souls  so  gross,  so  carnal,  so 
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material,  be  equally  blessed  with  those  who  have  already 
a  kind  of  foretaste  of  hearen  in  their  own  souls  1  Can  he 
who  is  here  but  little  elevated  above  the  creatures  that  die 
and  are  no  more  for  ever,  be  as  fit  for  heaven  as  the  in- 
tellectual and  purer  spirit,  that  may  be  said  to  tread  al- 
ready on  the  very  footsteps  of  divinity ;  changing  again  into 
that  image  of  his  Maker  lost  once  but  found  again  ?  A 
poor  consolation  would  it  be  to  the  philosopher  to  think 
that  his  labour,  his  reflections,  his  studies,  are  all  in  vain ; 
and  that,  by  forgetfulness  of  them,  he  emerges  in  another 
life  on  the  same  level  as  the  most  brutish  or  the  most 
ignorant. 

If  our  virtues  prepare  us  for  heaven,  and  are  not  lost, 
why  should  our  other  gifts,  our  intellectual  stores,  the  re- 
sults of  wisdom  and  meditation,  not  go  with  us  also  1  If 
there  are  degrees  in  heaven  (a  notion  generally  admitted), 
surely  those  different  beings  we  have  spoken  of  cannpt 
there  be  on  the  same  level  1  If  this  were  so,  the  idea  of 
human  life  being  but  a  preparation  for  a  purer,  would  be 
nothing  but  a  fiction — a  shadowless  dream. 

7.  "  When  it  thunders  touch  the  ground."  In  the  sen- 
sible manifestation  of  God's  power,  let  us  feel  his  presence 
and  adore.  The  thunder  may  call  up  many  sensations  that 
are  asleep;  may  inspire  emotions  which  are  laid  afiide,'from 
that  perpetual  tendency  in  man  to  forget  the  Creator  in 
the  regularity  and  order  of  his  works.  The  stimulating 
force  of  illness,  or  death  among  relatives,  often  recalls 
man  to  a  sense  of  his  duty — ^to  the  recollection  of  his  ne- 
glect ;  and  so  the  event  of  thunder  may  awake  him  from 
his  fatal  dream,  and  may  stir  up  his  indifference. 

8.  In  Greece,  the  man  who  was  killed  by  lightning  was 
denied  the  rites  of  burial :  among  us  it  is  often  said  that 
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such  a  death  is  a  judgment  of  the  Almighty ;  the  supersti- 
tion is  the  same ;  the  cruelty  equal.  Let  us  be  cautious 
in  pronouncing  an  opinion  in  cases  where  we  can  be  no 
judges,  or,  at  best,  presumptuous  ones.  How  can  we  know 
them  to  be  judgments  of  God  ?  We,  poor  feeble  creatures 
who  cannot  see  eren  the  links  in  the  chain  of  causes,  would 
presume  to  a  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  Almighty !  And 
by  an  arrogant  assumption  proceed  to  fix  a  stigma  upon 
the  memory  of  a  fellow-creature  as  one  cursed  of  Grod, 
because  the  lightning  cuts  him  off  suddenly  in  his  earthly 
career !  True  it  is  that  all  natural  effects  are  of  God  as 
the  primary  cause ;  but  we  may  admit  this  and  be  con- 
sistent, though  we  may  deny  any  of  those  effects  to  be 
produced  by  supernatural  agency.  It  is  manifest,  that 
what  are  called,  judgments  of  God,  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power,  and  therefore  are  su- 
pernatural or  miraculous.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  there 
can  be  any  meaning  in  the  judgment  of  God.  To  attri- 
bute a  special  judgment  to  erery  man  who  is  suddenly 
killed,  is  only  to  perpetuate  the  superstition  and  illiber- 
ality  of  the  Athenian  sailors,  who  imputed  to  Diagoras, 
the  atheist,  the  cause  of  the  storm.  It  is  a  branch  of  that 
impiety  we  have  so  often  condemned,  of  assimilating  Gt)d 
to  the  nature  of  man.  We  first  endow  him  with  the  pas- 
sion of  anger,  and  then  proceed  to  discover  in  the  acci- 
dents that  befal  man  the  fruits  of  that  anger ;  in  a  word, 
we  judge  of  God  by  ourselves. 
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J^SmbOl  XH'Fil.^Ez  impntatis  yitibus  ne  Diis  libato. 

Offw  imA  to  the  gods  the  ivine  of  an  tmpmned  vine. 


1.  Plutarch  has  explained  this  symbol  as  if  Pytha- 
goras recommended  agriculture  as  a  great  piece  of  piety, 
and  exhorted  men  to  oflfer  nothing  to  the  gods  in  a  wild 
or  savage  state ;  but  we  think  it  may  be  more  properly 
and  more  simply  interpreted  thus  : — We  ought  to  offer  to 
God  the  best  of  eyery  thing,  for  he  lores  such  offerings  as 
are  pure  and  unblemished ;  or,  in  a  higher  yiew,  that  God 
should  be  first  in  all  our  thoughts ;  we  must  satisfy  his 
claims  before  we  think  of  our  own,  because,  as  the  giver 
of  all,  and  the  proprietor  of  all,  he  is  first  entitled  to  the 
premices,  or  first-fruits,  of  every  thing. 

We  find,  by  the  Hebrew  law,  those  conditions  express- 
ed and  enforced  which  rendered  sacrifices  and  sacrificial 
offerings  acceptable  to  Him,  such  as  freedom  from  spot 
and  blemish ;  priority  of  birth  as  regarded  animals  (the 
firstlings  of  the  flock),  and  the  premices,  or  first-fruits  of 
the  ground — all  typical  or  emblematical  of  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  the  soul ;  of  that  innocence  and  simplicity 
which  man  should  invest  himself  with  who  approaches  the 
Creator. 
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2.  Those  rites  and  observances,  those  sacrifices  and 
offerings  are  now  no  longer  required  as  of  old,  because 
they  are  no  longer  necessary :  the  firstling  may  now  peace- 
fully browse  on  the  neighbouring  hill ;  its  blood,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  its  innocent  life,  cannot  avail  in  a  religion  be- 
fore which  ail  types  and  emblems  have  disappeared ;  the 
material  changed  into  the  immaterial  or  spiritual.  So  the 
symbol  of  Pythagoras,  though  pointing  to  a  material  offer- 
ing or  libation  to  God,  bears  a  secret  and  profounder  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  a  religious  being, 
in  whose  intercourse  with  God  that  purity  is  required  in 
the  heart,  that  innocence  in  the  life,  which  rendered  the 
firstlings  and  premices  acceptable  under  the  ancient  Jewish 
law. 

3.  We  owe  to  God  the  first  and  best  of  every  thing. 
The  libations  we  pour  out  to  him  must  be  the  purest ; 
the  offerings  we  make  the  simplest  we  can  find.  Such  are 
the  "  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart ;"  sincerity  and  devotion 
in  religious  duties ;  respect  and  obedience  to  his  laws ; 
veneration  for  his  holy  name ;  and  an  undying  love  of  vir- 
tue and  truth.  We  are  bound  to  consider  our  duties  to 
him  before  all  other  duties.  He  should  be  first  in  all  our 
thoughts.  The  most  valuable  portions  of  our  time  are  his 
due ;  and  in  consideration  of  service  to  God  every  thing 
else  must  be  laid  aside  or  abandoned.  For  his  sake  we 
must  think  no  sacrifice  too  great,  but  fulfil  our  duties  with 
a  free,  willing,  cheerful  mind,  as  if  the  task  were  really 
one  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  not  of  necessity  or  of 
slavery.  Our  service  must,  therefore,  not  be  cold  or  luke- 
warm, but  zealous  and  fervent ;  we  must  act  and  not  pro- 
fess ;  and  so  act  and  think  as  if  our  souls  were  laid  naked 
before  him  for  inspection  and  examination ;  for  as  the 
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**  Searcher  of  liearts/'  erery  thought  and  desire  is  ku6wn 
intimately  to  him.  Hollow  professions,  mere  Up-seryice,' 
and  hypocrisy,  he  abhors :  they  mnst  be  foolish  and  absnrd 
too,  if  we  belieye  what  we  all  ascribe  to  God — the  attri- 
bnte  of  Omniscience. 

4i  Sincerity  is  an  unappreciable  virtue.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  aU  religion  worthy  of  the  name ;  but,  like  many 
other  yirtues,  it. is  rare  in  the  world,  though  its  counter- 
feit, profession,  be  common  and  vulgar;  perhaps  more 
common  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  history  of 
man.  Men  are  still  deceived,  as  much  as  ever,  by  forms  and 
ceremonies ;  they  still  seem  to  think  it  of  more  import- 
ance in  what  manner  Qoi  should  be  worshipped,  than  that 
he  should  be  simply  worshipped  in  "  spirit  and  in  truth.'" 
To  them  forms  are  potent  in  their  influence ;  and  with- 
out them  they  seem  to  believe  that  the  simple  and  sincere 
tribute  of  the  heatt  cannot  reach  the  gates  of  heaven.  The 
greatest  error  of  all  is,  that  they  impiously  bring  Ood  to 
take  a  part  in  their  disputes,  their  puerile  quarrels,  and 
their  intolerance,  as  if  He  judged  man  as  men  judge  each 
other.  The  cause  of  such  lamentable  error  and  weakness, 
we  think,  may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  world,  which 
makes  religion  have  two  faces,  like  the  door  of  Janus^s 
temple,  one  for  the  external  show,  another  for  Gk)d ;  in  the 
struggle  between  which  the  latter  disappears  altogether  in 
the  former.  As  men  soon  mistake  the  form  for  the  sub>- 
Btance,  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  so  we  find  it  a  common 
and  prevalent  error  to  rely  on  this  exoteric  manifestation 
of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  esoteric,  or  religion  as 
the  secret  and  hallowed  intercourse  between  man  and  lijg 

Maker. 

Men  thus  led  on,  hoodwinked  by  error,  and  deceived 
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As  the  country  has  been  said  to  be  the  work  of  God, 
wlule  towns  and  cities  are  the  devices  of  men,  so  may  it  be 
said  of  the  Christian  religion  as  an  institution  in  the  world, 
contrasted  with  its  manifestation  in  the  Book  of  Life.  The 
structures  reared  by  human  hands  are  indeed  composed  of 
materials  drawn  from  Scripture — ^as  the  houses  are  all 
primarily,  in  the  elements  of  construction,  from  nature — 
but  they  all  partake  too  much  of  human  pride,  imbecility, 
and  waywardness^  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  God. 
For  that  beautiful  simplicity  and  perfect  harmony  distin- 
guishing the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  records  of  revelation, 
we  may  search  the  world  in  vain. 

The  student  in  his  closet  dreams  that  civilization  and 
enlightenment  of  the  mind  are  sure  antidotes  to  complexity 
in  religion ;  but  when  he  emerges  from  his  quiet  retreat, 
he  will  soon  be  undeceived  by  actual  experience,  and  may 
find  a  war  at  issue,  or  a  contest  proceeding,  on  points  of 
form  and  ceremony  as  hotly  as  in  any  period  of  history. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  and  intolerance  is  not  dead ; 
it  does  not  even  sleep.  But  its  power  is  gone ;  and  may 
it  be  gone  for  ever ! 
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ON  SIMPLICITY  IN  RELiaiOUS  RITES. 


ibSmtol  Xftl^IIi.—- Ke  Bine  farina  sacrificato. 

Vevw  saerifiee  without  nual. 


1.  The  Greeks,  before  they  slew  the  yictims  about  to 
be  sacrificed,  sprinkled  on  their  heads  barley-meal,  some- 
times mixed  with  salt,  which  was  emblematical  of  purifi- 
cation ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  our  philosopher  intended  by  the  symbol  that 
nothing  should  be  offered  to  God  before  it  be  thoroughly 
purified  and  made  worthy  of  Mm.  But  as  it  is  related  of 
him,  and  with  a  great  show  of  probability,  that  he  disap- 
proved of  bloody  sacrifices,  or  the  sacrifice  of  animals  be- 
ing made,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  images  formed  of 
meal,  we  may  conceive  that  he  meant  secretly  to  enjoin 
upon  his  disciples  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  pub- 
lic mode  of  worship,  and  adopting  a  more  simple  mode, 
agreeably  to  their  higher  notions  of  the  Divine  power. 

This  injunction  would  apply  more  particularly  to  hu- 
mscn  sacrifices,  which  he  considered  degrading  to  man  and 
offensive  to  the  gods  :  a  vile  custom,  the  offspring  of  a 
rude  and  ignorant  age,  which  he  found  the  Egyptian 
priests  abandon  as  odious  and  barbarous,  and  to  substi- 
tute images  of  the  persons  to  be  sacrificed  instead.    At 
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the  rising  of  the  Nile  a  human  being  was  once  sacrificed 
.to  the  god ;  but  in  time  the  practice  was  condemned,  and 
an  image,  or  small  statue,  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well. 

2.  In  this  laudable  endeayour  to  uproot  a  bad  custom, 
Pythagoras  seemed  only  to  return  to  the  simple,  pure,  and 
primitiye  worship  of  mankind,  when,  as  Porphyry  affirms, 
the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  alone  were  presented  to  God, 
and  such  simple  offerings  as  wheat,  figs,  and  cakes,  which 
were  used  in  the  Athenian  processions  in  honour  of  the 
sun  and  the  hours.  "  As  barley  first  appeared  after  legu- 
minous substances,  the  race  of  men  used  it  in  primi- 
tiye sacrifices,  moistening  it  for  this  purpose  with  water." 
It  was  long  after  this  that  men  fell  away  from  the  simple 
worship,  and  immolated  animals,  and  then  human  crea- 
tures, to  their  bloodthirsty  deities.  Empedocles,  in  re- 
ferring to  that  age  of  gold,  and  those  ancient  religious  rites, 
says,  "  Nor  then  were  altars  wet  with  blood  of  bulls  irra- 
tionally slain." 

It  is  glorious  in  all  ages  to  find  examples  of  men  in 
which  the  iniage  of  God  is  still  risible,  though  crime,  the 
most  odious  customs,  the  most  dreadful  superstition,  and 
the  most  degraded  ignorance,  preyailed.  Eyen  amid  the 
most  appalling  obscurity ;  amid  that  uniyersal  gloom  when 
Gk)d  seemed  to  haye  forsaken  the  world,  and  left  men  to 
their  own  brutal  passions ;  when  scarcely  a  ray  of  light 
breaks  forth  to  giye  hope  of  change  or  amendment,  we 
find  noble  spirits,  great  minds,  with  unexpected  energy 
and  discrimination,  penetrate  the  chaotic  mass,  and  dis- 
cern the  true  God  among  a  rabble  of  licentious  and  impure 
deities,  and  the  truth  among  a  hopeless  conftision  of  lies 
and  falsehood. 
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These  men  possessed  lofty  ideas  of  the  purity^  and  per- 
fection, and  unity  of  Grod ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  world, 
so  enamoured  of  the  slavish  doctrines  and  degrading  prac- 
tices inculcated  by  the  priests,  that  they  dared  not,  for  the 
sake  of  life,  speak  aloud,  but  yented  their  opinions  in  de- 
tached ideas  (as  if  accidentally  expressed),  or  in  dark 
enigmatical  phrases  not  to  be  penetrated  by  the  yulgar, 
and,  therefore,  not  to  be  turned  against  them  for  their 
destruction. 

3.  From  several  of  those  detached  sentences  or  expres- 
sions (like  gems  glittering  amid  heaps  of  fables  and  rub- 
bish), we  may  also  collect  a  truth  which  is  often  overlooked 
even  by  Christians ;  that  a  gift  or  offering  to  God  is  not 
acceptable  because  of  any  idea  of  intrinsic  value,  or  ex- 
trinsic beauty,  but  by  reason  only  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  dedicated.  "  Apollo  loved  the  cakes  of  Docimus 
more  than  all  the  hecatombs  of  tyrants."  When  a  Thes- 
salian  was  sacrificing  to  the  Pythian  deity  hecatombs, 
and  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  in  which  the  hundred  bulls 
had  their  blood  sprinkled  on  a  hundred  altars,  while  a 
hundred  priests  in  all  the  paraphernalia  and  solemnity  of 
office  assisted  at  the  mighty  oblation,  the  god  exclaimed 
that  the  offering  of  Hermioneus  was  more  gratifying, 
though  he  had  only  offered  up  so  much  meal  as  he  could 
take  with  his  three  fingers  out  of  a  sack. 

"  Pious  th'  oblation  which  with  frankincense 
And  popanumP  is  made  ;  for  in  the  fire 
Both  these,  when  placed,  divinity  ifocepts.*' 

The  same  excellent  sentiment  may  be  discovered  in 

*  A  round  flat  cake. 

The  sacred  cakes  of  the  ancients  were  generally  mixed  with  honey,  and 
are  often  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  tragic  writers.     They  were 
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seyeral  ancient  writers ;  as  in  Perseus,  for  example,  who 
says, — 

"  Compositum  jus  fasqne  animo^  Banctosqne  receseut 
Mentis,  et  inooctum  generoso  pectus  honesto 
,  HsBC  csBdo,  admoveam  templis,  et  ferre  litabo." 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden : — 

'*  A  soul  where  laws  both  human  and  divine 
In  practice  more  than  speculation  shine ; 
A  genuine  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind ; 
When  with  such  offerings  to  the  god  I  come ; 
A  cake  thus  given^  is  worth  a  hecatomb." 

4.  If  the  interpretation  we  have  giren  to  this  symbol 
be  correct,  we  must  highly  commend  it ;  for  simplicity  in 
worshipping  God  is  not  so  easy  of  attainment,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  practice  of  men  in  all  ages.  It  is  more  to 
be  commended  when  issuing  from  the  lips  of  a  pagan,  to 
whom  pomp  and  outward  display  were  everyday  sights; 
more  to  be  commended  when  we  know  that  he  had  been 
initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  and  accustomed, 
therefore,  to  behold  a  magnificence  of  religious  rites,  not 
approached  in  his  own  country.  But  he  had  that  sound 
sense — which  all  should  have  who  are  really  religious^— 
that  enabled  him  to  distinguish  virtue  and  piety  from 
their  mere  accessories, — sincerity  from  the  outward  to- 
kens. 

crossed  with  two  lines  intersecting  each  other,  and  were  hence  called 
quadra,  from  the  four  divisions  presented. 

This  peculiar  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  zliv.  19). 
"  When  we  burned  incente  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  poured  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  caket  to  uHprsMp  her,  and  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her  udthout  our  men,** 

Also  (chap.  vii.  18).  "  The  children  gaxker  wood  and  the  fathers  kindle 
the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough  to  make  eaket  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven, 
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to  a  parent  who  begot  us,  we  owe  at  least  as  mucli  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  Being  who  first  created  us.  But 
we  owe  much  more  to  him ;  because  it  is  of  him  we  live 
and  moye,  and  without  an  act  of  his  spontaneous  goodness, 
we  never  could  have  been.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  simple 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  existence  is  concerned,  we  owe  all 
to  him ;  to  him,  therefore,  we  owe  the  first-firuits,  or  best 
part  of  our  affection.  The  Christian  philosopher  might 
thus  give  expression  to  his  meditations  on  this  point '. — 
"  To  have  been  begot  by  a  certain  parent,  or  the  relation- 
ship in  which  the  child  stands  to  the  father,  is  an  accident, 
as  far  as  each  is  concerned ;  for  it  was  not  the  parent  that 
called  me  the  indiyidual  into  existence ;  my  existence,  in 
relation  to  him,  was  no  yoluntary  act  on  the  part  of  either. 
But  with  God  my  particular  being  was  no  accident,  no  invo* 
luntary  act,  but  the  sure  determinate  result  of  his  will.  And 
why  he  ever  willed  that  I  shoi^d  be,  unless  that  act  was 
spontaneous  and  full  of  goodness,  I  cannot  understand.  To 
me  he  could  owe  nothing ;  to  him  I  owe  my  existence,  and 
more  than  bare  existence — I  owe  all  things.  Again,  if 
the  parent  beget,  it  is  all  he  does ;  he,  indeed,  nourishes 
and  clothes,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  sustains ;  but  life,  and 
the  continuance  of  life,  depend  not  upon  any  efforts  of  his, 
unless  the  Source  of  Being  wills  to  sustain  and  continue 
that  life.  Why  he  should  continue  and  sustain  that  life, 
unless  it  flows  from  his  goodness,  I  cannot  understand. 
That  any  particular  being  can  be  necessary  to  him,  is  not 
to  be  admitted.'* 

3.  To  this  Being,  then,  as  the  Creator  first,  and  secondly 
as  the  Preserrer,  we  owe  duty,  affection,  and  gratitude.  But 
when  we  consider  who  and  what  he  is ;  the  Creator  of  all 
things ;  the  Almighty  sustainer  of  the  universe;  the  conde- 
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scending  Girer  of  all  good,  and  wbo  is  good;  the  only  source 
of  wisdom,  who  is  therefore  all-wise ;  the  Being  who  has 
alone  all  power  in  hearen  and  in  earth ;  the  only  Eternal, 
all  else  being  from  him,  as  cause  and  original;  we  cannot 
sorely  approach  him,  eren  in  adoration,  but  with  the  deep- 
est humility, — ^with  an  humbleness  of  spirit,  and  prostrar 
tion  of  soul,  that  becomes  the  creature,  when,  in  &miliar 
language,  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator.  To 
adore  him,  and  sacrifice  bare-foot,  is  but  an  emblem  of 
that  humflity,  an  outward  and  yisible  mark  of  that  hum- 
bleness of  spirit.  It  is  not  required  of  us,  as  rational 
beings,  to  worship  abjectly,  and  appear  to  be  rather  the 
slares  of  the  Almighty  than  free-bom  sons ;  as  do  the 
Indians,  and  other  besotted  nations,  who  worship  with  ab- 
ject fear  and  trembling,  and  try  to  propitiate  their  deity 
(considered,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  demon)  by  impure, 
and  often  sanguinary  rites.  The  worship  Grod  requires  of 
us  is  deep  reneration  and  lore ;  as  if  all  our  worship  flowed 
spontaneously  from  a  belief  in  his  utter  holiness  and  bound- 
less goodness,  and  not  extorted  by  fear,  or  the  dread  of 
his  power. 

4.  Those  sarages,  who  tremble  and  quake  before  their 
imaginary  deities,  belieye  them  to  possess  passions  and 
feelings  similar  to  their  own,  magnified  in  proportion  to 
their  superior  power,  and  behold  in  the  storm,  in  the 
thunder,  in  the  lightning,  in  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  rag- 
ing sea,  in  the  earthquake  and  hurricane,  in  the  darkened 
sky  and  the  troubled  clouds,  only  awful  manifestations  of 
their  angry  and  malignant  nature ;  but  when  the  same 
power  that  raised  the  storm,  and  rode  on  the  whirlwind, 
queUs  them,  and  restores  nature  to  peace  and  serenity, 
they  are  not  so  sensible  to  those  silent  and  equable  tokens 
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of  his  proyidential  goodness,  daily  displayed  before  their 
eyes. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  so  permanent,  so  steady,  so 
abiding,  that  we  hare  lost  our  sensibility  to  it.  It  is  only 
in  the  grand  and  sonl-subduing  pangs  of  nature,  that  we 
are  ftilly  aliye  to  his  power.  We  groan  and  weep  under 
one  affliction,  one  pang,  let  us  say,  of  his  anger ;  but  we 
forget  the  manifold  acts  of  his  goodness  and  mercy.  For 
one  act  of  apparent  eril  (for  all  evil  is  not  real)  do  we  not 
enjoy  ten  thousand  spontaneous  acts  of  loye  ?  It  is  from 
the  reliance  on  the  permanency  of  his  goodness,  that  we 
are  so  terribly  afflicted  by  any  evil  we  hastily  consider  to 
be  the  effect  of  his  displeasure.  So  lethargic  is  the  soul 
of  man,  that  he  no  more  feels  the  benevolence  and  tending 
care  of  God,  than  he  is  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  which  is  not  seen  haMtuaUy,  because  it  is 
no  longer  a  novelty. 

5.  A  Christian  may  be  permitted  to  admire  those  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pythian  Apollo :  "  I  dwell  with 
less  pleasure  in  the  resplendent  heavens,  than  in  the  souls 
of  pious  men."  Or  those  similar  ones  attributed,  as  Hie- 
rocles  affirms,  to  some  ancient  philosopher:  "  God  has 
not  upon  earth  a  place  more  fit  for  him  to  dwell  in  than 
a  pure  soul."  Where  else  can  he  dwell  1  A^  of  old,  he  no 
longer  dwells  in  temples  made  with  hands.  The  Adytum 
no  more  shews  forth  his  glory.  The  heavenly  light,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  holiness,  no  longer  illuminates  the  secret  places 
of  the  temple.  Though  the  glory  of  his  presence  be  no 
more  visible  to  the  eye,  it  may  be  felt  and  known  to  be 
where  every  Christian,  in  faith,  hopes  to  feel  it, — ^in  the 
deep  places  of  his  own  soul.  His  spirit,  or  presence,  is 
not  circumscribed,  as  in  the  temple  of  old,  or  the  holy  ark ; 
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it  is  every  where,  and  circmnscribed  only  in  its  operations, 
by  the  obstinacy  and  wickedness  of  men.  If  that  awful 
presence  is  too  pure  to  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
how  can  it  come  there  when  the  mind  of  man  is  as  fiill  of 
sins  as  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  coretous 
money-changers,  who,  by  implied  extortion  and  dishonesty, 
defiled  the  place  where  Gh>d  was  wont  to  dwell,  manifestly? 
We  find  men  awfully  impious  in  arrogating  to  themselyes 
the  abiding  presence  of  Grod,  or  the  possession  of  his  spirit; 
and  what  is  worse,  raising  theories,  dogmas,  and  what  they 
call  creeds,  out  of  the  impure  depths  of  their  imagination, 
to  proYe  the  actual  presence  of  God ;  as  if  preordained  ne- 
cessity constrained  his  Spirit  to  be  where  it  cannot  be ; 
amid  falsehood,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  such  like  outward 
garments  in  which  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world  clothes  him- 
self, to  pass  as  an  angel  of  light.  Men  may  be  deceived ; 
God  cannot.  Wicked  men  may  pahn  themselves  on  u» 
as  saints ;  but  be  sure  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  there.  Ta 
believe  that  he  must  be  there — ^by  prerogative  of  oflSce — 
and  for  no  other  reason,  is  indeed  what  might  have  made 
Democritus  weep,  and  the  pagans  wonder,  as  an  instance 
of  the  presumption  and  impiety  of  the  human  mind. 
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ON  BELIGIOtTS  SIGNS  AND  FOBMS :  AND  TBUE 
HUMBLENESS  OF  MIND. 


^fiflllol  H-- Adontunia  aedeto. 

Mt  doum  when  you  worthip. 


^^>^>^>^^^SfS^Vtf^^ 


1.  The  mode  of  worshipping  God  must  be  indifferent 
to  Him ;  but  it  is  not  so,  nor  eyet  bas  been,  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  man.  In  religious  rites  and  obserranoes, 
forms  cannot  be  altogether  aroided ;  in  public  worship 
they  are,  in  a  degree,  necessary.  In  truth,  the  yery  lan- 
guage we  employ  is  a  form,  identically  the  same  as  any 
other  sign.  In  words,  for  example,  we  express  our  hu- 
mility, and  in  bending  the  knee  we  do  the  same,  by  a  sign, 
without  language.  The  expression,  therefore,  by  signs, 
will  differ  in  nations  as  we  find  language  differ.  To  ex- 
pect an  uniformity  in  customs  or  gestures,  in  religious  wor- 
ship, were  to  look  for  an  impossibility.  Nations  haying 
different  ways  of  giying  expression  to  feelings  or  emotions, 
will  vary  their  signs  in  the  same  way.  What  primarily 
determine  those  signs,  is  too  profound,  and  too  laborious 
a  question,  to  enter  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  na- 
tions differ,  and  haye  differed,  in  their  mode  of  worship- 
ping, as  religious  sects  are  found  to  differ.  The  Jews 
pray  standing ;  the  Mahometans  cast  themselyes  on  the 
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ground,  in  abject  humility;  Christians  sometimes  kneel ; 
sometimes  stand  in  praying.  Genuflection  appears  not 
to  have  been  known  among  the  Greeks ;  they  either  prayed 
sitting  or  standing.  If  vtq  were  allowed  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion, we  should  say,  that  kneding  is  a  deeper  sign  of  hu- 
mility, but  in  sitting  down  we  are  more  at  ease ;  and  while 
the  body  is  unconstrained,  the  mind  will  be  more  tranquil. 
Plutarch  excellently  obserres,  that  the  symbol  enjoins  us 
nerer  to  pray,  or  commune  with  God,  in  the  hurry  of  our 
affairs ;  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  no  importance  or  solemnity ; 
but  when  we  are  at  leisure,  and  when  our  minds  are  in  a 
fit  tone  for  so  holy  an  action.  To  sit  down,  in  the  temple 
of  God,  instead  of  standing  up,  indicates  this  tone  of  mind, 
and  implies  a  desire  to  remain  some  time  within  its  sacred 
walls :  we  may  quietly  compose  our  thoughts  in  this  pos- 
ture, and,  if  we  choose,  abstract  our  minds  from  the  world 
we  haye  left. 

2.  A  truly  religious  spirit  seeks  for  retirement  in  pub- 
lic worship ;  he  desires  to  shun  observation,  and  close  the 
eye  from  all  external  objects.  It  is  the  Pharisee  who  seeks 
the  conspicuous  steps  of  the  temple,  and  groans  aloud  in 
mock  repentance. 

If  obserration  is  to  be  eluded  in  the  public  temple ;  the 
humble  spirit  will  seek  for  that  solitude  where  no  eye  can 
see  him ;  when,  in  his  secret  moments,  he  communes  with 
God.  He  will,  without  prompting,  use  that  posture  which  he 
finds  appropriate:  whether  he  kneels,  or  sits,  (»*  stands,  he 
knows  they  are  but  signs,  and  are  useless  and  hollow  when 
there  are  no  corresponding  emotions  in  the  soul.  He  has 
a  false  opinion  of  God,  who  belieres  the  sign  to  be  essen- 
tial ;  an  impious  opinion,  if  he  imagines  God  can  be  de- 
ceiyed  by  it.     If  the  mere  service  of  the  lip  prevail  not. 
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neither  will  the  bodily  sign,  thongh  we  prostrate  ourselyes 
ever  so  low — erer  so  abjectly.  The  sighing  of  the  con- 
trite heart  may  prerail,  while  our  most  eloquent  words 
miay  neyer  reach  the  confines  of  heayen. 

3.  Private  prayer  is  above  all  things  to  be  encouraged. 
For  man  is  less  likely  to  be  the  hypocrite,  or  the  mere  for- 
malist, when  alone  with  Grod,  than  in  the  public  assembly. 
We  know  that  we  are  not  what  we  profess  to  be,  before 
men ;  and  we  are  certain  we  cannot  deceive  God.  Human 
pride,  self-love,  and  outward  appearances,  cannot,  but  with 
supreme  folly,  be  paraded  when  alone  in  the  presence  of 
One  who  knows  better  than  our  self-love  will  allow  us  to 
think,  all  our  weaknesses,  our  very  nothingness.  For  a 
time,  at  least,  our  purple  and  pride  are  laid  aside,  and  a 
recurrence  of  the  act  will  have  its  eflPect.  It  will  either  do 
good,  or  the  practice  will  be  abandoned ;  for  we  must  be 
sensible  of  the  impiety  of  praying  privately,  when  we  in- 
tend nothing  but  a  ceremony.  There  is  no  worldly  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained,  and  why  should  the  habit  be  con- 
tinued, when  we  know  it  is  only  a  habit  ?  Now,  in  pub- 
lic worship,  it  may  be  our  interest  not  to  dispense  with 
appearances ;  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  they  may  be  at 
some  time  an  actual  benefit ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  rea- 
son and  a  motive  for  maintaining  the  custom,  though  our 
professions  be  as  hollow  and  insincere,  as  they  were  in  our 
private  devotions. 

4.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  though  public  worship,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  all  its  requirements,  may  not 
leave  one  trace  of  piety  or  goodness  behind — -prayer,  in 
private,  cannot  fail  in  due  time  to  be  attended  with  good 
results.  As  already  said,  we  must  either  continue  ot* 
abandon  it.     No  man  can  habitually  and  privjately  be  a 
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hypocrite  to  God,  and  belieye  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
God ;  and  that  he  is  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayers. 
True  it  is  that  man  is  a  perpetual  deceirer  to  himself, 
and  often  thinks  he  prays,  when  he  only  repeats  a  form  of 
prayer.  As  the  world  is  pleased  to  think,  those  who  at- 
tend public  worship  are  religious ;  so  he  also  falls  into  the 
notion  that  he  must  be  religious  too ;  though  his  religion 
be  no  deeper  than  a  ceremony ;  his  piety  not  more  real 
or  substantial,  than  compliance  with  certain  formulae  of 
speech  and  action.  Such  a  character  would  hardly  be  ad- 
missible among  followers  of  the  prophet ;  among  Christians 
he  is  worse  than  a  heathen.  Professing  to  be  a  disciple 
<tf  the  Christian  religion,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  its  nature,  its 
demands,  its  purposes,  as  if  he  had  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  in  an  African  desert. 


2  G 
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^Snlol  ftl. — Ad  McriiiciA  ungues  ne  praddito. 

Par*  not  jftmr  mmfU  during  tA«  fCMr^flM. 


A'V>/V%A«\MM^^/V 


1 .  Humility  is  a  virtue  necessary  in  worship,  whether 
puhlic  or  private ;  no  less  necessary,  no  less  proper  is  it, 
in  drawing  near  to  God,  to  hanish  from  our  minds  all 
thoughts  not  suitahle  to  such  an  occasion ;  to  avoid  every 
act,  or  word,  or  thought,  of  a  mean  kind,  when  ahout  to 
perform  the  greatest  of  all  our  duties.  Among  those 
things  signified  by  paring  of  the  nails,  we  may  number  idle 
thoughts,  impure  desires,  worldly  recollections,  dreams  of 
avarice,  and  other  floating  feelings  and  ideas,  so  apt  to 
obtrude  themselves  on  us  on  such  solemn  occasions.  He 
who  goes  into  the  temple,  and  there  indulges  in  reflections 
on  business,  is  guilty  of  paring  his  nails  during  the  sacri- 
fice. The  money-changers  in  the  temple  are  examples  of 
men,  who  will  even  make  the  temple  of  God  the  arena  of 
their  vices  or  passions. 

2.  Jamblichus,  we  find,  perhaps  with  more  fancy  than 
truth,  supposes  the  symbol  refers  to  the  propriety,  during 
sacrifice,  of  being  reconciled  to  those  we  have  quarrel- 
led with ;  as,  at  such  times,  family  quarrels  are  most  un- 
seemly ;  and  that  men  should  invite  their  meanest  rela- 
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tiyes,  and  be  reconciled  to  them,  as  fiunily  pride  is  most 
offensive  to  God.  Any  kind  of  pride,  indeed,  on  snch  an 
occasion,  as  worshipping  the  Creator,  is  contemptible*— 
nay,  ridiculous. 

It  may  be  said,  that  to  God  all  men  are  equal ;  he  re- 
spects not  persons ;  and  in  the  temple  of  God  this  equality 
must  exist,  though  the  pride  of  man  may  choose  to  draw 
artificial  lines  of  separation  and  division.  There  pride  is 
far  more  odious  than  in  the  world.  More  odions  to  man ; 
most  offensive  to  God.  There  alone  dare  the  poor  man 
say,  ''  I  am  equal-— made  by  the  same  Gk>d— -endowed 
with  the  same  immortality ;"  for,  alas !  the  accessories  of 
poverty  impress  upon  his  mind,  the  awful  distance  which 
separates  him  from  the  rich  and  the  noble  on  other  occa- 
sions. He  may  bless  God  that  He  is  not  like  poor,  silly 
man — the  worm  of  the  earth ;  that  worm  which  exults 
in  the  front  of  Jove-— attracted  by  a  courtly  dress,  by  a 
magnificent  equipage,  by '  troops  of  friends.'  He  has  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  a  pious  heart,  under  rags,  will  be  ac- 
cepted. That  Christ  is  peculiarly  the  friend  of  the  poor. 
He  may  rejoice  that  the  apparent  inequality  here  shall  be 
to  his  advantage  hereafter ;  that  he  who  despises  and 
tramples  on  him  here,  in  all  the  pride  of  life,  and  with  all 
the  power  which  wealth  brings  in  its  train,  may  wisluin 
vain  to  be  equal  in  heaven,  where  all  finds  its  level. 

God  strips  from  off  man  the  gaudy  trappings  of  state ; 
he  tears  into  rags  the  gorgeous  robes  that  cover  diseases 
or  wickedness,  and  beholds  man  in  all  his  naked  deformity. 
Through  the  tattered  garment  of  the  poor  man  He  can 
see  virtue,  if  it  exist,  and  by  that  virtue  he  shall  be 
valued.  In  a  rough,  homely  exterior,  God  can  discover  a 
diamond,  when  haughty  man  cannot,  or  will  not.    All 
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other  distmctions  are  valueless  to  him.  The  rough-set 
diamond  is  more  precious  in  his  sight  than  the  glittering 
star  in  the  crown  of  royalty. 

A  diamond. 
Though  set  in  horn,  is  stiU  a  diamond, 
And  sparkles  as  in  purest  gold. 

3.  Certainly  pride  to  God  in  his  temple  may  be  contrast- 
ed with  the  parings  of  the  nails.  It  may  be  ranked  among 
those  mean  and  improper  passions  which  man  should  leaye 
behind  him,  and  tremble  to  bring  into  such  a  place.  He 
has  no  religion  in  his  soul  who  comes  there  puffed  up  with 
pride,  vanity,  or  self-love.  It  were  a  higher  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  All-seeing,  if  he  refrained  from  ever  polluting 
the  threshold  of  his  courts.  In  this  state  and  frame  of 
mind,  looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  poor  worship- 
pers, saying  in  his  heart, ''  Thank  God  I  am  not  such  as 
these  ;"  how  can  his  devotion  be  pleasing  to  Grod  ?  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  abhorrent,  when  all  the  secret 
rottenness  of  his  heart  is  exposed  amid  his  ostentatious 
piety  ?  Let  him  ponder  on  his  wealth  ;  let  him  consider 
the  blessings  he  enjoys,  with  the  toleration  of  God  ;  but 
let  him  remember,  amid  his  reflections,  that  Christ,  the 
Saviour  he  believes  in,  as  the  author  of  the  religion  in  whose 
sacred  rites  he  is  joining,  was  poor;  that  the  apostles, 
whose  works  and  labours  form  part  of  that  religion,  were 
also  poor ;  that  the  first  founders  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  all  poor,  while  its  enemies  were  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, such  as  himself;  that  it  is  said  the  rich  man  can 
hardly  be  saved ;  that  the  lover  of  riches  cannot  be  saved ; 
that  the  shafts  of  Christ's  weapons  were  directed  against 
men  proud  in  their  generation  ;  that  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind  are  essential  virtues  to  a  real  Christian ; 
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and  then  contrast  these  things  with  his  own  state,  and  see 
whether  he  has  not  cause  rather  of  woe  than  for  exulta- 
tion. 

It  were  superfluous  to  say,  that  in  worship  the  thoughts 
should  he  suitahle  to  such  an  occasion ;  that  no  extra- 
neous ideas  should  be  allowed  to  distract  the  attention ; 
but  it  is  necessary  here  to  suggest  a  more  actiye  state  of 
mind — ^namely,  an  efibrt  to  eleyate  the  soul  towards  God ; 
to  exalt  it ;  sublimate  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  divine  things. 


(    368    ) 


ON  BELIGIOUS  MUSIC :  ITS  USE  AND  ADVANTAGES* 


^Smftol  ILII.-^Libamina  diis  facito  per  auricalam. 

Mdkd  UbattonB  to  the  gods  by  the  ear. 


■^^»>»>^^^^'^W^^^<« 


1.  When  we  know  the  partiality  of  our  philosopher 
for  music,  and  the  uncommon  opinion  he  had  of  its  power 
in  refining  human  nature,  and  in  working  out  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  mind  and  heart,  we  cannot  be  surprised  he 
should  recommend  us  to  use  it  freely  in  our  praises  to 
God.  Music  was  believed  in  ancient  times  to  have  origi- 
nally come  from  heaven ;  Pythagoras  called  it  the  gift  of 
the  gods  to  man  ;  and  therefore  no  purer  offering  could  be 
made  to  them  than  that  which  came  from  them ;  no  more 
acceptable  libations  could  be  presented  than  the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  of  men,  accompanied  by  that  divine 
strain  of  melody,  by  which  Homer  says  the  divinities  were 
ravished  when  emitted  from  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  Here  is 
an  eloquent  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  which 
might  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  any  philosopher  of  the 
Pythagorean  school : — 

"  There  is  something  in  music  of  divinity  more  than 
the  ear  discovers ;  it  is  an  hieroglyphical  and  shadowed 
lesson  of  the  whole  world  and  creatures  of  God ;  such  a 
melody  to  the  ear,  as  the  whole  world  well-understood, 
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would  afford  the  understanding.  In  brief,  it  ifl  a  sensible 
fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually  sounds  in  the  ear 
of  God." 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  delight  of  God  that  music 
is  to  be  recommended  in  our  adoration  (for  we  cannot 
countenance  those  mythologic  ideas  of  ancient  times), 
but  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The  example  we  hare  in  the 
Boyal  Psalmist  of  Judea,  and  general  practice  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  sung  praises  to  God,  accompanied  by  a 
variety  of  musical  instruments ;  and  why  should  we  think 
such  an  example  not  to  be  followed  by  Christians  ?  If  the 
effect  be  good  to  the  soul,  the  habit  is  not  to  be  neglected 
nor  despised.  And  who  can  deny  that  the  solemn  strains 
of  music  (appropriate  to  the  occasion)  elevate  the  thoughts, 
and  exalt,  as  well  as  purify,  the  feelings  ?  Before  all  things 
music  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  religious  im- 
pressions, because  its  effect  is  immediate ;  pouring  through 
the  ears  down  to  the  very  depths  of  the  heart ;  before  all 
things  it  tends  to  abstract  the  thoughts,  and  elevate  them 
above  the  world ;  before  all  things  it  impresses  directly 
on  the  mind  the  sacredness,  the  holiness,  of  our  duties  to 
God.  One  of  its  great  uses  is  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
divine  seed ;  to  dissipate  the  associations  of  business,  or 
worldly  avocations,  and  concentrate  the  soul's  emotions  to 
the  proper  performance  of  worship. 

3.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  produce  these  results,  the 
music  employed  must  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  otherwise 
we  shall  be  led  to  consider  the  music  as  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, instead  of  a  help  to  our  devotion.  Solemn  music  is 
the  most  appropriate,  because  it  may  be  divested  of  arti- 
ficial sounds  without  losing  any  of  its  effect ;  the  slow, 
simple  cadence  of  its  notes  has  a  simple  melody  which  no- 
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thing  can  surpass.  It  is  thus^  perhaps,  that  the  organ,  in 
its  deep  and  soothing  melody,  is  so  appropriate  to  public 
worship.  The  very  tones  of  the  instrument  seem  wonder- 
fully to  harmoniize  with  the  feeling  of  devotion.  Add  to 
it  the  human  Yoice,  and  we  can  conceive  no  better  vehicle 
for  our  praises. 

4.  It  is  supposed  Pythagoras  used  the  lyre  in  his  de- 
votions. Before  all  other  instruments  it  was  imagined  to 
emit  music  that  resembled  the  divine  and  eternal  melody 
of  the  spheres ;  and  it  was  the  instrument  sacred  to  the 
god  of  music,  from  whose  strings  he  brought  forth  those 
sounds  which  enchanted  all  heaven.  It  was  especially  his 
choice  for  this  reason,  and  because  it  seemed  the  best  of 
all  instruments  to  accompany  the  human  voice.  It  could 
adapt  its  tones  to  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  reach  the 
sublime,  as  well  as  descend  and  touch  the  deepest  feelings 
of  grief  and  lamentation.  Soft  and  gentle  in  its  strains, 
the  voice  of  praise  would  rise  above  it,  and  audible  expres- 
sion be  given  to  the  feelings  and  emotions  swelling  the 
breast  of  the  singer. 

5.  The  Christian  may  readily  pass  over  the  mystic 
powers  ascribed  to  music ;  its  divine  origin,  and  such  no- 
tions as  the  ancients  clothed  it  with ;  for  he  possesses  a 
loftier  revelation,  that  leads  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
God,  and  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  man.  He  may  not  admit  that  Grod  can  be 
soothed  or  propitiated  by  music,  but  he  may  consistently 
agree  with  the  symbol  before  us,  that,  for  his  own  sake, 
it  is  meet  and  good  to  make  libations  to  God  by  the  ear ; 
in  other  words,  to  sing  his  praises  with  music. 
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ON  gAL9E  SCIENCE  AND  IMTOaTtTRg;  &c. 


^SmilOl  ILiii.'In  astrnm  ne  digitum  intendito. 

Point  not  the  finger  at  the  ttars. 


1.  Whether  we  hold  with  some  that  the  stars  are 
gods ;  or  with  othersj  the  habitations  of  gods  ;  or  with 
more,  that  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  or  with  a 
few,  that  they  have  a  certain  astrologic  influence  on  man; 
on  whose  motions,  positions,  juxta-positions,  depend  the 
destiny  of  man  ;  or,  finally,  whether  we  disbelieye  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings,  and  such  a  power ;  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  precept  shall  remain  the  same,  in  its 
theological  acceptation,  namely,  contemn  not  the  Supreme 
Power. 

In  its  more  confined  application,  it  enjoins  us  not  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  to  those  who  are  rulers  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men ;  for  the  demoniacal  powers,  who  were 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  stars,  were  considered  as  subor- 
dinate rulers  and  agents  in  the  affairs  of  earth;  their  duty 
it  was  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  superior  deities ;  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  in  acting 
more  especially  as  guardian  powers  or  angels  to  those  in- 
diyiduals  who  were  assigned  to  them. 

2.  There  is  something  beautiful  and  pleasing  in  that 

2h 
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branch  of  the  ancient  mythology,  which  represents  the  idr 
full  of  spirits ;  the  riyers  haunted  by  nymphs ;  and  the 
woods  peopled  with  fawns ;  there  is  something  still  more 
pleasing,  and  more  natural,  in  the  idea  of  eyery  man  hay- 
ing his  angelic  guardian ;  eyery  Telemachus  his  Mentor ; 
eyery  Socrates  his  demon^friend.  Such  delightfEd  fancies 
still,  in  some  measure,  retain  their  hold  oyer  the  mind  of 
man.  And  if  for  good,  why  should  he  reject  the  belief, 
though  it  be  but  a  dream  and  shadowless  hallucination  1 
While  he  possesses  imagination,  deep  and  sportiye  fancy, 
why  not  play  and  gambol  with  their  airy  creations  1  K 
man  assert  his  disbelief  in  aerial  beings,  and  all  spiritual 
existences,  he  still  creates  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
mind,  in  poetry  and  painting.  Though  their  existence 
be  denied,  they  exist,  neyerthdess,  in  the  wild  imagina- 
tion,  that  flies  from  the  hard  and  real  belief  of  the  world. 
There  is  something  not  unpleasing,  too,  in  the  Platonic 
idea  of  the  stars  being  the  final  resting-places  of  "  just  meti 
made  perfect."  So  long  as  man  thinks  of  a  heayen,  he 
will  most  surely  localize  his  heayen ;  and  why  not  in  the 
stars  ?  perhaps  globes  of  perfect  matter  floating  in  pure 
ether. 

3.  In  this  real,  unimaginatiye,  matter-of-fact  age,  astro- 
logy, necromancy,  magic,  diyination,  and  such  like  etherial 
sciences,  are  only  known  as  the  dreams  and  fooleries  of 
bygone  times.  Men  will  now  agree  with  the  words  of 
Media,  who  scorned  diyination  when  she  found  herself  the 
yictim  of  crime  and  misfortune. 

"  I  have  seen 


How  Yun,  how  full  of  falsehoods  is  the  skill 
Of  the  divining  seers ;  nor  is  there  aught 
Of  firm  assurance  in  the  blazing  fires, 
Or  in  the  voice  of  birds." 
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4.  The  small  band  of  astrologers  (if  there  be  any  left 
in  the  rout  of  science)  will  doubtless  sigh  oyer  a  world, 
that  confides  nothing  to  the  imagination;  that  believes  no- 
thing of  man's  fancy;  that  belieyes  nothing  but  what  can 
be  seen,  felt,  or  understood  (intolerable  terms,  ignoble  con- 
ditions) ;  that  acquiesces  in  those  awAilly  ironical  words  of 
the  true  prophet  of  God,  which  display  the  baseless  foun- 
dation and  nerreless  power  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers, 
— *'  Let  now  (he  astrologers^  the  star-gctzers,  the  monthly 
prognosticatorSy  stand  up  and  save  theeJ** 

The  astrologer  may  still  work  out  his  calculations,  his 
horoscopes ;  he  may  emblazon  awAil  figures  on  the  sacred 
page;  draw  lines ;  erect  mansions ;  but  they  are  profitless. 
There  are,  alas !  none  to  reward  (if  he  be  in  quest  of  gain) ; 
none  to  admire  (if  applause  be  his  desire) ;  none  to  believe 
(if  conversion  be  his  object)  ;  and  he  finds,  that  where  no 
dupes  are,  the  impostor's  occupation  is  clean  gone. 

The  Magus^  where  is  he  ?     He  who  in  ages  passed 
away,  "  falsis  terroribus  implet !"  he  who  had  dominion 
over  spirits  of  the  air,  and  demons  of  the  deep;  who  could 
drag  the  prince  of  the  air  from  his  infernal  palace,  to 
whose  high  behests  all  lower  spirits  were  subject — ^where 
is  he  1    Echo  answers  where  ?    But  truth,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  crystal  well,  proclaims  another  answer,  and  a 
better.    Science,  i.  e,,  knowledge  of  nature,  and  Nature's 
laws,  has  driven  magic  to  its  darksome  cave,  there  to  be 
bound  for  ever.    As  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with 
healing  on  his  wings,  and  sprinkled  the  glittering  dew  on 
the  moral  world ;  so  Science,  handmaid  of  Wisdom,  arose, 
and  scattered  the  light  of  truth  over  the  natural  worl4 ; 
and  drove  to  their  hiding-places  the  errors,  the  supersti- 
tion, and  frauds  of  men.    The  power  of  science  in  driving 
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away  the  spirits,  said  to  be  conjured  up  by  magicians,  may 
be  resembled  to  the  genial  influence  of  Aurora,  in  expel- 
ling the  shades  of  night,  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Shak- 
speare, — 

**  And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross  ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone." 

5.  Science  has  routed  the  dreamy  host  of  magicians, 
and  tumbled  to  the  earth  the  shadowy  fancies  of  necro- 
mancy; the  science  of  astrology,  so  called,  has  met  the  fate 
of  falsehood  and  imposture ;  the  arts  of  dirination  and 
soothsaying,  and  alchymy,  have,  like  their  compeers,  met 
the  same  irreyocable  fate.  Their  origin  was  in  ignorance ; 
their  chief  support,  superstition.  /""/^  L.  S  i^ 

Science  will  hare  demonstration ;  will  haye  proof;  the 
assumptions  of  credulity  satisfy  her  not ;  the  existence  of 
supernatural  agency  is  what  she  denies;  much  less  will 
she  admit  the  power  of  man  over  the  realm- of  spirits,  or 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  _  The  whole  structure  of  science 
is  built  on  th^'Tfenamty  ana  regularity  of  those  laws;  and 
any  deviation,  by  the  caprice  of  man,  or  by  the  operations 
of  good  or  evil  spirits,  never  enters,  as  a  possibility,  the 
scientific  mind.  The  observation  of  nature  gives  facts ; 
facts  make  truths ;  isolated  truths  are  brought  together  to 
make  up  doctrines;  and  those  truths  and  doctrines  are 
what  we  call  science,  when  formed  into  one  united  system. 
The  astrologer  despises  this  tedious  mode  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  of  things ;  he  takes  the  royal  road  to  science, 
and  assumes  what  should  first  be  proved — the  influence 
of  the  stars  and  planets  on  the  destiny  of  man.  In  this 
course  he  would  be  supported  by  the  great  body  of  men 
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(henc^jthe  gccrot  of  hip  power),  because  it  is  in  this  way 
that  we  find  most  men  reason  in  the  world.  Bnt  as 
science  gained  upon  his  footsteps,  demanding  the  where- 
fore of  his  belief,  the  reasons  for  his  assertions,  in  self- 
defence  he  had  to  take  refoge  in  a  kind  of  indnctire  ratio- 
cination, but  which  could  no  more  bear  minute  examina- 
tion than  the  other :  he  illustrated  the  truth  of  his  science 
by  examples  collected  by  himself,  of  the  truth  of  his  pro- 
phetic spirit  in  the  liyes  of  individuals ;  and,  like  those 
who  would  confirm  a  belief  in  the  ghosts  of  the  defunct, 
he  would  overwhelm  the  mind  with  fit  examples  in  actual 
experience.  It  has  so  happened,  however,  whether  from 
man's  incredulity  or  obstinacy,  we  cannot  aflSrm,  that  the 
multifarious  proo&  of  astrologic  science  have  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind ;  just  as  the  numberless  stories  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  have  never  secured  a  convert.  Time, 
therefore,  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  professors 
or  devotees,  has  gradually  weeded  them  out,  so  that  we 
cannot  positively  say  whether  a  single  specimen  could  be 
produced. 

6.  Where  dupes  are,  there  impostors  shall  be  gathered 
together:  Dupes  are  not  yet  an  extinct  race,  like  magi- 
cians and  astrologers ;  if  they  do  not  flourish  as  abun- 
dantly as  in  former  times,  they  are  still  a  numerous  body. 
Vulgar  wonder  and  ignorant  credulity  must  have  their 
stimulants,  now  as  ever,  and  hence  fit  substitutes  have 
been  found  for  the  extinct  arts  in  Phrenology,  Mesmerism, 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  such  like ;  which,  although  making 
few  converts  among  men  of  science,  and  none  among  men 
of  wisdom,  possess  many  eager  disciples.  They  will  have 
thfeir  day,  till  others  come  into  rivalry  with  them  having 
all  the  fresh  fascinations  of  wonder  and  novelty. 
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7.  Man  is  not  satisfied  with  things  plain  and  obrious. 
He  longs  after  the  sweets  of  forbidden  waters.  He  is  de- 
lighted, like  a  child,  with  what  is  new  and  wonderftil ; 
while  sometimes  a  deeper  curiosity  fosters  the  desire  of 
knowing  more  than  can  be  known ;  that  prompts  him 
rashly,  if  not  impiously,  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  Isis,  and  pry 
into  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature.  Though  his 
curiosity  be  in  rain,  like  La  Mancha  in  the  magician's 
care,  he  will  imagine  what  he  has  nerer  seen,  and  rear  a 
fanciful  structure  of  marvels,  and  mysteries,  and  mystic 
arts,  which  the  breath  of  reason  could  at  once  dissolve  into 
its  original  nothingness.  The  imagination  uncontrolled 
converts  all  things  to  itself;  with  its  own  peculiar  hue- 
beautiful  in  some  things,  but  illusory  in  all — ^it  tinges  all 
the  speculations  of  the  mind.  In  every  thing  it  finds  a 
wonder,  a  mystery.  Nature  herself,  which  every  progres- 
sive step  of  real  knowledge  shews  to  be  immutable,  regu- 
lar, orderly,  and  systematic,  becomes  in  the  eye  of  imagi- 
nation wayward  and  capricious.  Her  works  are  simple ; 
they  become  complex  and  mysterious ;  they  are  uniform 
in  design  and  execution ;  they  become  distorted  by  fanci- 
ful ideas  of  kmta  naturce,  h(»Tible  and  monstrous  produc- 
tions of  all  kinds,  in  which  ominous  and  portentous  occur- 
rences are  mixed  up,  till  the  reasoning  man  is  frightened 
by  the  monsters  of  his  own  creation. 

8.  It  is  true  that  science  has  opened  the  gates  of  truth, 
and  dispelled  the  dreams  of  false  knowledge ;  but  no  one 
can  assert,  that  man  has  any  greater  knowledge  of  the 
secret  powers  and  hidden  agency  of  nature  than  he  had  in 
the  palmy  days  of  mystic  science.  This  is  knowledge  which 
shall,  perhaps,  never  be  attained.  Man,  seeing  the  futility 
of  prying  into  these  mysteries,  has  abandoned  the  useless 
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attempt,  and  turned  his  mind  to  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  are  within  the  scope  of  his  power  and  reason. 
He  now  relies  upon  obserration  and  experiment.  Bnt  in 
former  times  it  was  to  those  reiled  secrets  of  nature  that 
speculative  philosophers  applied  themselres,  while  they 
contemned  that  more  usefiil  walk  of  knowledge  which  we 
now  contentedly  trayerse.  Behold  the  difference  between 
the  past  and  the  present !     /^^  ^:       ^  C/T^Z/ofi^ 


^/=*        /^^^       y^A-^        O  t^/^C^l^Gl 


(    368    ) 


ON  LOYALTY,  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  AND  PUBLIC 

LIBERTY. 


i^SlllllOl  SriV. — Coronam  ne  rellito. 

'  Tear  not  the  crown  tapieeeS' 


1.  We  have  a  feeling  of  great  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  learned  men  ;  even  'their  weaknesses  are  viewed  with 
indulgence,  as  men  following  the  same  craft  support  and 
defend  each  other.  But  their  errors,  when  we  find  them, 
cannot  be  treated  so  leniently,  as  then  we  should  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  truth.  The  mere  vanity  or  ostentation  oi 
discovering  a  blemish  in  a  masterpiece  believed  to  be  per- 
fect, or  of  exalting  our  learning  at  the  expense  of  others, 
has  no  place  here. 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  excellent  symbol  Dacier 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  great  error,  which  we  have 
carefully  rectified  by  substituting  the  above  solution. 
"  This  symbol,"  it  is  observed,  "  may  be  explained  several 
ways ;  at  least  I  find  it  may  have  three  interpretations. 
First,  '  That  we  ought  not  to  spoil  the  joy  of  the  company 
by  uneasiness  and  melancholy  /'  for  it  was  the  custom  at 
feasts  to  wear  crowns  of  flowers.  Secondly,  *  That  we 
ought  not  to  transgress  the  laws  of  our  country  ;'  for  the 
laws  of  cities  are  their  crowns ;  and  this  is  the  sense  St 
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Hierome  has  followed,  *  Goronam  minime  carpendam^  id 
est,  leges  urbium  conservandas.''  And,  Thirdly,  *  That  we 
ought  not  to  speak  ill  of  princes,  nor  injure  their  reputcfr- 
tion,^  which  agrees  with  the  saying  of  Solomon  in  Eccle- 
siastes,  '  In  cogitatione  tua  Regi  ne  detrahas,^ "  He  may 
hare  made  the  number  eren  by  a  fourth, —  "  That  wives 
ought  not  to  injure  their  hushands,^^  for  husbands  are  the 
crowns  of  their  wires. 

2.  Three,  much  less  four,  interpretations  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean symbol  cannot  be  admissible,  and  they  differing  in 
a  great  degree  in  sense  from  each  other.  Jerome  may  be 
right,  or  Dacier  may  be  right,  but  both  cannot  be  right. 
We  cannot  find,  by  all  our  research,  that  at  ancient  sym- 
posiums the  guests,  when  melancholy  or  displeased,  were 
wont  to  tear  their  crowns.  Dacier,  indeed,  does  not  affirm 
so  much ;  but  that  surely  is  the  legitimate  inference  from 
his  interpretation.  Neither  is  the  logic,  as  we  may  shew, 
according  to  the  strict  Aristotelian  process.  1.  Tear  not 
the  crown.  2.  The  ancients  wore  festiye  crowns.  3.  Ergo, 
to  tear  a  crown  was  the  token  of  melancholy  or  uneasiness. 
If  the  consequence  followed  in  strictly  logical  inference 
from  the  premises,  what  should  we  think  of  the  politeness 
of  the  Greeks  who,  in  this  manner,  defied  all  the  rules  of 
even  common  decency. 

Passions  externally  develope  themselves  by  various 
signs.  The  sign  of  the  passion  of  anger,  for  example,  is 
very  different  from  melancholy.  To  tear  a  crown  in  pieces 
evidently  indicates  a  violent  action,  and  points  to  rage 
rather  than  to  melancholy  as  the  cause. 

To  call  laws  the  crowns  of  cities  seems  a  very  violent 
metaphor ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  third  view,  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  tearing  a  crown  can  be  explained  by 
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<<  speaking  ill  of  princes ;"  for,  as  Hierocles  judiciously 
observes  of  these  symbols,  the  literal  should  be  observed 
as  well  as  the  hidden  sense.  Besides,  strictly  to  obey 
such  a  law  would  be  to  tie  up  the  tongue  of  truth — an 
act  very  far  firom  the  policy  or  character  of  Pythagoras, 
who  seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  bold  in  his  strictures 
on  princes,  and  their  abuse  of  arbitrary  power. 

3.  "  To  be  loyal,"  our  interpretation  of  the  symbol, 
means  due  respect  and  reverence  for  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  nation,  whether  a  monarchy,  or  any  other  form  of 
government.  And  loyalty  implies  also  strict  and  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  the  laws  which  in  all  nations  are,  by 
a  fiction  of  the  mind,  supposed  to  be  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  without  any  partiality  or  preference  for  any  class. 

The  crown  of  a  kingdom  is  the  symbol  of  its  constitu- 
tional power,  as  a  balance  is  the  type  of  justice,  and  a 
sword  of  the  military  power ;  and  to  tear  the  crown  in 
pieces  is  to  use  violence  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
or  to  subvert  the  fundamental  law  on  which  all  govern- 
ments are  founded.  The  supreme  power  of  the  state  may 
be  lodged  in  one  or  several  persons ;  but  it  is  properly  one, 
and  indivisible;  for  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand,  as  we  are  told  on  the  highest  authority.  In  a 
well  and  wisely  constituted  monarchy  (the  best  form  of 
government  yet  known),  this  power  is  invested  in  one 
head  or  person,  who,  through  that  great  trust,  becomes 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  If  we  can  imagine  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  arranging  themselves  into  a  firm 
and  settled  form  of  government,  and  choosing  from  among 
themselves  a  head  or  king  to  rule  over  them,  we  might 
reasonably  infer  that  they  would,  first  of  all,  invest  him 
with  the  supreme  power,  and  then  subsequently  pass  laws 
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to  exactly  define  the  extent  of  this  power,  and  to  restrict 
its  exercise  within  due  bounds,  so  that  public  liberty 
might  be  inviolably  preserred.  The  permanence  of  the 
goyemment  would  depend  on  the  inriolability  of  the  su- 
preme power ;  and  as  all  would  be  indiyidually  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  form  of  government  chosen, 
they  would  enact  such  laws  as  to  constitute  it  the  highest 
of  civil  crimes  to  encroach  on,  or  injure,  or  disturb,  this 
power ;  and  the  king  being  the  receptacle  or  guardian  of 
this  sacred  treasure,  it  would  follow  that  his  very  person 
would  be  considered  sacred ;  and  that  to  injure  him  in 
his  person  would  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  an  at- 
tack on  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. 

The  advantages  which  would  be  found  to  follow  by  con- 
fiding the  supreme  power  to  one  person,  as  fireedom  from 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  more  unity  in  the  exe- 
cutive authority,  fewer  civil  broils  and  contentions,  and 
such  like,  would  lead  to  another  important  step, — ^in  en- 
trusting this  power,  in  hereditary  succession,  to  one  family, 
so  as  still  to  secure  those  advantages  in  a  higher  degree. 

4.  It  is,  then,  the  office  of  a  king  to  rule  wisely,  justly, 
and  happily,  as  may  be ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  subjects 
to  obey  the  laws,  and  respect  the  civil  power.  The  king, 
in  such  nations  where  despotic  or  arbitrary  power  does 
not  exist,  has  obligations  to  perform  as  well  as  the  people ; 
and  he  is,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  them  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  contract,  implied  in  giving  power  on  certain 
conditions,  and  within  defined  limits.  He  is  bound  to 
obey  the  moral  and  civil  laws  of  the  country  he  rules  over 
as  well  as  any  of  his  subjects ;  and,  over  and  above,  he  is 
eminently  responsible  for  the  great  and  important  trust 
confided  to  his  care.    So  great  a  trust  is. this,  that  a 
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breach  of  it,  or  a  yaulting  oyer  those  laws  that  hedge  in  the 
power  and  ambition  of  monarchs,  would  be  a  fatal  blow  and 
injary  to  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws  on  which  the 
goyemment  was  founded.  And  this  leads  us  to  observe, 
that  a  king  abusing  his  trust  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
stroy public  liberty  or  religion,  may  be  justly  deposed, 
and  the  crown  given  to  another.  When  once  he  disre- 
gards those  solemn  attestations  made  on  ascending  the 
throne,  wisely  decreed  for  the  security  and  happiness  of 
all ;  when  once  he  defies  the  laws  that  regulate  and  limit 
his  powers  and  prerogatives  (to  be  employed  for  the  good 
of  all),  and,  as  it  were,  assumes  the  legislative  as  well  as 
executive  power,  he  becomes  amenable  to  the  laws,  and 
must  suffer  what  penalties  they  bear.  That  the  laws  of  a 
country  should  yield  to  the  licentious  will  of  one  man,  is 
an  anomaly  in  a  free  constitution.  But  in  the  deposition 
of  a  monarch,  or  in  any  more  extreme  case,  though  vio- 
lence may  be  done  to  the  man,  the  supreme  power  does 
not  necessarily  cease  to  exist.  It  remains  with  the  people ; 
it  reverts  to  them,  as  the  original  bestowers ;  or  is  again 
deposited  with  other  constituted  authorities.  To  destroy 
the  man  who  wears  the  crown  is,  therefore,  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  tear  the  crown  in  pieces.  The  former  act  (one 
happily  of  seldom  occurrence)  causes  a  revolution ;  the 
latter  implies  the  loss  of  the  supreme  power,  and  conse- 
quent destruction  of  all  government. 

5.  Not  to  speak  ill  of  princes  is,  we  have  said,  to  tie 
up  the  tongue  of  truth.  To  believe  vice  in  a  man  can  be 
virtue,  or  any  thing  less  than  vice,  in  a  prince,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  molality  and  religion.  Nor  is 
there,  that  we  know  of,  any  law  in  heaven,  or  on  earth, 
which  requires  us  to  respect  a  monarch,  as  a  man,  whose 
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rices  and  wickedness  would  be  detested  and  condemned 
in  a  priyate  indiyidual.  Yet  though  we  may  justly  con- 
temn the  man,  we  are  bound  to  respect  his  office,  and  his 
person,  as  the  representative  of  that  office  ;  and  this  we 
may  do  without  the  least  hypocrisy  or  Jesuitism  in  the 
mind.  In  truth,  if  this  be  wrong,  we  are  guilty  erery  day 
of  similar  acts  as  regards  men  in  lower  stations ;  for  while 
we  feel  due  respect  for  a  man  on  account  of  the  high  office 
he  occupies,  we  rarely  inquire  whether  his  private  life  and 
conduct  are  worthy  of  esteem  or  not.  How  different  is 
the  case  with  a  priest  of  religion,  or  a  teacher  of  morals  ? 
We  expect  not  only  their  public,  but  private  life,  shall  in 
all  points  correspond  and  harmonize  with  the  doctrines 
they  teach,  or  the  rules  of  life  they  inculcate.  To  fulfil 
their  mission  effectually,  religion  and  morality  must  grace 
and  beautify  all  their  actions ;  but  in  an  office  of  a  merely 
civil  nature  we  are  not  so  scrupulous,  and  generally  are 
satisfied  if  the  man  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  faith- 
fully and  efficiently,  without  too  minutely  examining  his 
private  life. 

6.  A  parallel  has  been  sometimes  drawn  between  a 
monarch  and  the  head  of  a  family,  as  if  both  were  by  di- 
vine ordination,  or  had  a  divine  right  to  fill  the  offices  and 
fulfil  their  duties ;  but  there  is  this  very  marked  and  ob- 
vious difference,  in  at  least  one  respect,  that  the  power  of 
the  father  becomes  extinct  at  his  death,  and  cannot  be 
resumed  by  any  other,  whereas  the  supreme  power  lodged 
in  the  monarch  survives  after  his  death,  passing  down 
through  all  generations  so  long  as  it  remains  undestroyed. 
It  may  go  from  one  family  to  another,  or  from  one  branch 
to  another  branch ;  it  may  be  usurped  by  an  oligarchy,  or 
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may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  wild  and  fnrious  democracy, 
and  yet  it  exists  amid  all  these  changes,  and  must  erer 
be  there  where  a  government  is,  of  whatever  form  or  de- 
nomination. 

7.  The  imaginative  mind,  proposing  to  itself  an  entire 
dissolution  of  the  supreme  power,  may  ask,  what  becomes 
of  this  power  when  the  crown  is  torn  in  pieces  1    Does  it 
escape  firom  the  political  body,  as  the  soul  escapes  from, 
the  body  of  man  at  death  1    Is  it  a  spiritual  or  material 
being?    Ens  or  non-en^^— really  something,  or  nothing? 
Bent  into  fragments,  by  the  violence  and  madness  of  men, 
does  it  revert  to  the  beings  that  gave  it,  as  the  ancients 
supposed  the  soul  of  man  did,  to  the  Soul  of  the  world : 
the  emanations  returning  from  whence  they  came,  to  the 
bosom  of  the  one,  undivided  1    These  fragments  flying 
about  the  distracted  country,  where  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord are  raging,  and  where  every  man  is  his  own  king,  are 
they  absorbed  by  the  tumultuous  anarchical  spirits  ?   Does 
every  such  spirit  feel  strengthened  by  this  accession  of 
new  vigour  and  power  ?    Can  these  disjecta  membra  of 
power  be  collected  again,  and  so,  by  a  wise  architect,  put 
all  together  again,  as  before,  making  one  undivided  unity  ? 
The  history  of  the  world  can  answ^  all  these  questions. 

8.  What  is  power  ?  What  is  this  supreme  power  of  a 
state  1  It  appears  to  us,  without  any  pr(^ound  analysis  of 
its  constituent  elements,  to  be  the  mere  sovereignty  of  the 
law.  It  is  clearly  not  the  law  itself,  but  something  be- 
yond and  above  it,  and  yet  amenable  to  it.  The  most 
important  element  of  this  power  is  the  executive  autho- 
rity, or  the  power  to  compel  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  to  punish  any  breach  or  transgression  of  them. 
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Wheneyer  it  becomes  incompetent  to  perform  these  func- 
tions, it  is  a  yain  and  a  useless  thing ;  a  shadow  without 
a  substance,  or,  in  a  word,  no  power  at  all. 

As  laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
security  of  life,  it  is  erery  man's  interest  to  maintain 
their  supremacy,  and  to  see  the  wrong-doer  punished. 
And  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  is  given  to  one 
person,  for  the  well-being  of  the  country,  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  internal  and  external  authority ;  it  is  mani- 
festly the  duty  and  interest  of  every  one,  under  it,  to  pre- 
serve it  within  the  landmarks  assigned  to  it,  that  it  may 
not  encroach  on  the  province  of  public  liberty.  The  pre- 
servation of  liberty  is  even  more  important,  finally,  than 
the  loss  of  life,  or  of  property ;  as  it  implies  the  privation 
of  both,  as  well  as  many  other  evils.  Wise  and  prudent 
is  it,  therefore,  to  define  clearly  the  conditions  upon  which 
this  power  shall  be  exercised ;  to  make  the  monarch  him- 
self assent  to  certain  laws,  considered  fundamental  and 
constitutional,  in  all  free  countries,  that  shall  confine  this 
power  within  certain  bounds,  and  guarantee  to  his  sub- 
jects every  freedom  compatible  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  state. 

9.  The  legislative  and  executive  authorities  must  always 
be  essentially  distinct  and  separate.  In  those  countries 
where  the  will  of  the  monarch  is  the  sole  law,  where  he 
invests  himself  with  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
ftmctions,  we  have  instances  of  the  fatal  danger  in  blend- 
ing them  together.  The  liberties  of  the  people,  in  such 
cases,  depend  entirely  on  the  temper  or  disposition  of  the 
ruling  power ;  they  may  be  extended,  they  may  be  les- 
sened or  totally  destroyed ;  the  people  may  be  freemen  or 
slaves,  as  they  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  their  king. 
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In  free  goremments,  though  evils  may  arise  of  the  same 
character,  from  the  supreme  power  being  exercised  more 
or  less  injuriously,  it  is  not  possible  the  evil  can  ever  be- 
come so  great  as  permanently  to  injure  public  liberty.  It 
may  be  asked,  How  can  one  man  possess  such  a  power  as 
no  free  state  can  possess  i  Because,  in  despotic  govern- 
ments, the  executive  power  is  strong  enough  to  usurp  the 
l^slative ;  that  is  to  say,  the  king  or  monarch  can  punish 
without  the  form  of  trial ;  his  will  being  the  sole  law,  is 
obeyed  implicitly,  or  if  not  obeyed,  is  promptly  punished ; 
so  that  no  form,  or  scarcely  any  lapse  of  time,  intervenes 
between  the  act  of  the  will  and  the  punishment.  No  law 
inspires  so  much  personal  fear,  as  when  the  penalty  treads 
closely  on  the  transgression.  This  is  the  policy  of  despo- 
tic monarchs ;  and  hence  their  acts  partake  more  of  ven- 
geance than  of  justice. 

10.  The  personal  character  of  a  despotic  or  arbitrary 
monarch,  sometimes  has  as  much  physical  weight  as  the 
power  of  a  free  monarchy,  and  often  more ;  but  it  never 
can  have  equal  moral  influence.  The  tendency  of  despo- 
tism is  to  slavery,  and  slavery  tears  up  root  and  branch 
every  noble  element  in  human  nature ;  whereas  freedom 
and  qualified  liberty  encourage  moral  rectitude ;  indepen- 
dence of  character  and  of  thought,  increase  of  knowledge 
in  all  branches,  and  general  improvement  in  every  thing. 
Under  the  grievous  burden  of  despotism  the  soul  is  de- 
pressed in  all  its  aspirations,  and  repressed  in  all  its  ener- 
gies ;  under  a  free  monarchy,  in  which  dwells  an  ardent 
spirit  of  liberty,  the  mind  of  man  expands  till  (in  compa- 
rison with  the  savage)  he  becomes  a  demigod.  Science  and 
literature  are  the  great  regenerators  of  mankind;  but  where 
these  two  noble  branches  of  knowledge  can  only  be  pur- 
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sued  according  to  the  will  of  a  king,  or  tyrant,  man,  instead 
of  eagerly  searching  for  what  is  true,  or  freely  expressing 
what  is  grand  and  worthy  in  either,  will  often  accommo- 
date his  opinions  and  discoyeries  to  the  taste  or  arbitrary 
will  of  the  ruling  power.  Thus  when  Plato  was  called  to 
Syracuse  by  the  Tyrant,  he  soon  retraced  his  steps,  because 
his  fanciful  opinions  of  a  republic  could  find  no  favour  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  ruled  despotically,  and  detested  the 
very  name  of  liberty. 

11.  It  will  be  clear,  then,  after  what  has  been  said, 
that  it  must  be  a  great  crime  to  tear  the  crown  in  pieces, 
or  destroy  the  supreme  power, — ^the  foundation  of  all 
government.  From  such  an  act  every  possible  evil  must 
follow,  that  we  can  conceive  incidental  to  the  subversion 
of  a  state, — ^the  destruction  of  property,  the  insecurity  of 
life,  one  party  pitched  against  another,  civil  broils^nd 
contentions  numberless,  and,  in  the  end,  a  tyranny  far 
worse  than  any  evil  we  can  imagine  under  an  abuse  of  the 
supreme  power. 

The  power  wisely  centred  in  one,  or  a  few,  will  become 
dissipated,  or  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  fragments ; 
and  each  ambitious  spirit  will  imagine  himself  qualified 
to  wield  the  supreme  power;  so  that  for  an  abuse  of 
power,  we  may  have  not  only  one  tyranny  but  many,  till 
such  time  as  the  elements  of  discord  and  anarchy  have 
boiled  up  and  burst,  throwing  the  power  into  a  govern- 
ment (rf  pure  physical  force. 
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ftS^^^l  ftfV*~*-AngU8tum  annulum  ne  gestato. 

Wear  not  a  strait  ring. 


1.  Things  most  common  and  yulgar  become  types  or 
emblems  of  authority,  of  power,  of  greatness.  Other 
things,  on  the  contrary,  once  marks  of  eminence  or  power, 
have  degenerated  into  common  and  vulgar  use.  Thus  rings 
were  originally  badges  of  authority,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  inyestiture  of  office.  Pharaoh  gaye  to  Joseph  his  ring, 
or  signet,  in  committing  to  him  the  goyernment  of  Egypt ; 
and  so  did  Ahasuerus  to  Mordecai ;  not  to  mention  other 
instances  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  after- 
wards  they  were  commonly  used,  as  at  this  day,  for  adorn- 
ing the  person.  Of  the  manner  of  wearing  them,  it  is  said 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors^  that  "  it 
is  obseryed  by  Pliny,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  their  gods, 
rings  were  worn  on  the  finger  next  the  thumb ;  that  the 
Bomans  also  wore  them  on  the  little  finger,  as  Nero  is 
described  in  Petronius ;  some  wore  them  on  the  middle 
finger,  as  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons ;  and  some  upon 
the  fore-finger,  as  is  deducible  from  Julius  Pollux,  who 
names  that  ring  Corianosy 
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The  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  on  which  is  worn  the 
vinculum  matrimoniiy  was  at  one  time  belieyed  by  some 
learned  men  to  contain  a  sensitire  nerre  or  rein  which 
communicated  with  the  heart,  the  supposed  seat  of  affec- 
tion. This  ring  matrimonial  is  an  undoubted  badge  of 
obedience,  or  rather  symbolic  token  of  the  loss  of  liberty, 
as  well  as  an  external  witness  of  an  implied  contract.  The 
custom  of  wearing  such  rings  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  same  author ;  for,  says  he,  it  was  not 
only  a  Christian  practice,  but  was  obseryed  by  heathens, 
as  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and  Pie- 
rius,  haye  deliyered ;  as  Leyinius  Lemnius  hath  confirmed, 
who  assures  us  this  yessel  (of  the  finger)  to  be  an  artery, 
and  not  a  nerye,  as  antiquity  hath  conceiyed  it :  adding, 
moreoyer,  that  in  apothymies  and  swoonings,  he  used  the 
frication  of  this  finger  with  safiron  and  gold ;  that  the  an- 
cient physicians  mixed  up  their  medicines  herewith ;  that 
this  is  seldom  or  last  of  all  affected  with  the  gout ;  and 
when  that  becometh  nodous,  men  continue  not  long  after. 
It  has  also  this  peculiarity,  that  it  cannot  be  extended  by 
itself,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  one  finger  on  either 
side.  To  this  opinion  assenteth  Alexander  ab  Alexandro 
in  these  words, — "  Annulum  nuptialem  prior  cetas  in 
smUird  ferebaty  crediderim  ne  affereretur.^^ 

Bings  were  commonly  used  also  by  learned  doctors,  as 
charms  and  talismans ;  and,  for  such  useful  and  rational 
purposes,  they  are  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
They  were  also  put  upon  slayes,  and  it  is  to  such  rings  of 
seryitude  Pythagoras  refers  in  the  symbol.  Pliny  says 
they  were  formed  of  iron,  and  were  always  borne  till  the 
period  of  manumission.  The  same  custom  preyailed  in 
eastern  countries. 
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2.  There  is  no  possession  we  should  prize  more  highly 
than  liberty ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  detestable  than 
glarery.  One  is  the  greatest  blessing,  the  other  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  befal  us.  There  cannot  be  found  in  all 
antiquity  a  nation  so  jealous  of  their  liberty  as  the  Greeks. 
Freedom  to  them  was  as  necessary  as  the  rery  air  they 
breathed.  We  cannot  find  anywhere  in  all  history  equi- 
Talent  examples  of  loye  of  liberty,  and  lore  of  country ; 
not  the  sentiment  or  feeling,  as  in  barbarous  nations,  but 
steady  and  undying  principle  was  the  foundation  of  these 
virtues.  Of  all  punishments  that  the  supreme  power  could 
inflict,  banishment  from  Greece,  the  land  of  freedom  and 
learning,  and  ciyilization,  was  esteemed  the  most  intoler- 
able— ^worse  far  than  death  itself.  No  lorer  torn  from 
his  mistress  could  suffer  more  than  a  Greek  banished  from 
his  country;  no  foreign  clime;  no  richer  land;  no  brighter 
climate;  no,  not  all  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  other 
people,  could  reconcile  him  to  the  change,  and  make  him 
forget  the  land  of  his  birth.  Greece,  Greece  !  was  oyer 
the  theme  of  his  thoughts ;  his  dreams  ;  his  meditations ; 
nothing  could  obliterate  her  fair  image  from  his  heart ;  no 
blandishments  make  him  forget  his  first  love.  If  suicide 
did  not  end  all  his  woes  and  griefs,  he  would  at  least  pine 
away  and  languish,  and  die  in  wretchedness  and  despair. 

3.  That  the  Greeks  often  abused  the  liberty  they  so 
much  cherished — gained  after  long  and  perserering  strug- 
gles, and  at  the  expense  of  oceans  of  blood— cannot  be 
denied ;  but  an  impartial  judge  will  perceire,  after  a  full 
examination  of  their  popular  and  democratic  form  of  go- 
yernment,  and  of  the  yersatile  character  of  their  genius, 
that  the  abuse  of  liberty  in  most  cases  arose  from  extreme 
jealousy.     For  example,  in  the  banishment  of  their  most 
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illustrious  men,  what  principle  guided  them  ?  Jealousy  of 
their  personal  popularity,  which  sometimes  reached  such  a 
height,  that  they  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  the  supreme 
power  being  taken  from  the  people,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  might  tyrannize  oyer  them.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  of  an  individual  giro  him  greater  popularity, 
and  consequent  power,  under  a  democracy,  than  under 
almost  any  other  form  of  goyemment ;  and  it  was  at  that 
juncture,  when  the  applause  and  support  of  the  common 
people  was  at  the  climax,  and  when  there  arose  the  dread 
of  personal  influence  being  carried  to  dangerous  excess, 
that  they  removed  the  object  of  jealousy  from  the  scene  of 
action  by  exile ;  thus  changing,  in  a  manner,  the  current 
of  events,  rushing  on  too  rapidly,  and  averting  the  affec- 
tions of  the  commonalty  to  some  other  objects.  The  high 
sense  of  public  duty  might  call  upon  a  man  to  sacrifice  a 
friend  or  relation  for  the  well-being  of  his  country ;  and  to 
ostracize  him  whom  he  personally  loved  and  revered.  The 
manner  in  which  those  great  men,  hallowed  in  the  page  of 
history,  and  whose  names  are  on  every  tongue,  were  re- 
called from  exile,  proves  that  it  was  policy,  and  not  any 
deep-rooted  dislike,  which  caused  them  to  be  removed  for 
a  season. 

4.  Perfect  liberty  (if  it  can  exist  at  all,  in  any  state  of 
society)  is  not  to  be  found  under  any  form  of  government. 
Liberty  is  a  comparative,  and  not  a  positive,  thing,  in  all 
civilized  countries.  As  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from 
heaven,  was  bound  by  Jupiter,  that  the  world  might  be 
saved  from  conflagration ;  so  liberty  must  be  fettered,  under 
all  good  governments,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  licence 
and  anarchy.  The  privilege  enjoyed  in  commonwealths, 
is  more  properly  called  freedom  than  liberty — namely,free- 
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dom  to  act  only  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
as  is  compatible  with  the  general  well-being  of  the  state. 
For  in  taking  our  place  under  any  goyemment,  or  being 
bom  under  any  goyemment,  we  abandon  a  portion  of  the 
liberty  we  are  supposed  to  possess  de  naturae  in  return  for 
protection  and  security  of  life  and  property;  and  by  a  tacit 
compact,  we  agree  to  obey  the  laws,  made  for  the  good  of 
aO,  and  to  abandon  a  portion  of  our  liberty,  in  exchange 
for  the  benefits  and  adyantages  secured  to  us  by  those  laws. 
If  eyery  indiyidual  has  a  yoice  in  forming  those  laws,  either 
personally,  or  through  another,  the  laws  are  then  con- 
sidered as  much  his  act,  as  if  he  had  formed  and  enacted 
them  himself;  and  it  becomes  his  interest,  as  an  indiyidual 
possessing  property,  or  as  a  member  of  the  great  commu- 
nity, enjoying  certain  rites  and  immunities,  to  haye  the 
laws  strictly  obeyed.  Peace,  protection,  and  security,  are 
more  than  an  equiyalent  for  the  portion  of  liberty  sur- 
rendered. 

5.  Pythagoras,  suryeying  the  world  around  him  with  a 
feeling  of  philanthropy,  and  a  deep  abiding  loye  of  free- 
dom, beheld  the  people  ground  to  the  earth  by  tyrants, 
and  petty  soyereigns.  This  caused  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  goyeming  mankind, — a  science  yery 
little  known  or  understood  in  his  day.  From  thought 
and  obseryation,  he  struck  out  certain  state  maxims  and 
rules  of  goyemment,  and  concayed,  by  acting  upon  them, 
all  the  intolerable  eyils  which  afflicted  and  debased  the 
people,  would  be  cured.  In  some  cases  his  policy  was 
attended  with  beneficial  results ;  and  no  doubt  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  his  influence  and  superior  understand- 
ing would  haye  been  greater  and  more  permanent,  had  his 
political  panaceas  been  founded  rather  on  experience  than 
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abstract  principles.  Probably  he  fell  into  the  same  error 
aa  Plato  did  afterwards,  who  indulged  in  the  erroneous 
idea  that  all  goyemors  of  states  should  be  philosophers. 
The  goyemment  of  a  state  demanding  the  profoundest 
knowledge  and  greatest  abilities,  he  conceiyed  that  only 
philosophers  were  entitled,  by  yirtue  of  their  acquirements, 
to  hold  the  reins  of  goyemment.  They  alone  are  capable 
of  settling  the  true  form  and  design  of  a  commonwealth ; 
they  alone  haye  the  capacity  to  suggest  comprehensiye 
schemes  of  policy,  and  giye  being  to  well-defined  and  equi- 
table laws ;  they  alone  haye  the  science  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  countries,  and  settle  the  abstrusest  of  all  questions, 
the  laws  of  nations. 

But  howeyer  noble,  howeyer  true,  howeyer  eleyated  be 
the  principles  wrought  out  by  profound  meditation,  after 
aU,  mankind  can  only  effectually  be  goyemed  by  eyents 
and  circumstances;  and  in  many  cases,  theoretical  or 
abstract  principles  are  not  only  impracticable— because 
inapplicable  and  ill-timed — ^but  the  pursuits,  the  mode  of 
Ufe,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  contemplatiye  and  phi- 
losophic life,  depriye  such  men  of  that  most  essential  branch 
of  knowledge  in  the  goyerimient  of  mankind,— rknowledge 
of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases  and  yarieties.  It  is  the 
proyince  of  philosophers,  therefore,  to  lay  down  principles 
on  which  men  ought  to  be  goyemed,  and  not  to  become 
the  agents  to  carry  out  those  principles  in  practice.  Their 
office  is  to  influence  opinion  by  their  writings,  and  not  to 
change  the  face  of  society  by  acting  upon  them ;  to  be  the 
guides  and  forerunners  of  improyement ;  the  silent  moni- 
tors and  adyisers,  but  not  the  political  agents  or  agitators. 
For  this  they  want  experience  and  qualification;  and,  in 
coming  into  contact  with  men,  they  may  lose  all  the  influ- 
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ence  they  have  gained,  and  the  respect  for  their  opinions 
which  they  have  acquired,  in  the  more  quiet  and  consistent 
sphere. 

6.  The  philosopher  who  spins  out  his  theory  in  the 
closet,  and,  by  long  meditation  and  study,  discoyers  the 
true  principles  of  goyemment,  often  disregards  times  and 
seasons,  fitness  and  unfitness,  and  considers  not  that  how- 
eyer  true  be  his  maxims  or  principles,  mankind,  or  the 
state  of  society,  may  not  admit  of  their  application.  EQs 
principles  may,  again,  be  judiciously  applied  to  one  coun- 
try when  they  would  fail  if  applied  to  another  under  a  dif- 
ferent state ;  but  the  philosopher,  in  zeal  and  ardour  for 
his  theory  being  carried  into  practice,  overlooks  those 
obstacles  which  the  eye  of  practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience instantly  detects.  Hence  their  abstract  principles, 
their  theories,  howeyer  true  and  excellent,  haye  often  been 
despised,  or,  at  least,  rejected  in  one  age  and  received  by 
another.  For  human  nature  is  not  to  be  goyemed  on  phi- 
losophic principles.  The  variety  of  character  among  man- 
kind of  different  countries,  the  variable  nature  of  society 
in  each  nation,  the  habits  and  ancient  customs  of  the 
people,  the  strength  of  prejudice,  the  dislike  of  change, 
the  veneration  for  the  fundamental  laws,  and  many  other 
powerful  considerations,  interfere  and  paralyse  the  objects 
of  the  political  philosopher.  Whatever  change  takes  place 
in  government  appears  to  be  brought  about  by  a  kind  of 
necessity  from  without,  and  not  from  any  prejudged  idea 
of  what  are  the  best  principles  applicable  to  civil  govern- 
ment. The  philosopher  may  discover  the  principles  adopt- 
ed in  one  age  conformable  to  those  advocated  by  the  theo- 
rist in  a  former  one,  because  society  has  become  fit  to 
receive  them,  and  because  what  is  abstractly  true  has  its 
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tardy  but  certain  influence  on  public  opinion.  GoYem- 
ments,  therefore,  are,  and  must  always  be,  of  a  practical 
and  not  of  a  theoretical  nature,  gradually  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  wants,  wishes,  and  ciyilization  of  the  people.. 
Thus  they  are  brought  to  maturity  by  slow  degrees ;  by 
slow  degrees  are  men  brought  to  act  upon  principles  taught 
by  political  writers  hundreds  of  years  before.  The  gorem- 
ment  and  state  of  society  will  generally  be  found,  on  this 
account,  to  possess  a  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other ; 
and  it  is  only  under  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  ciyi- 
lization that  liberty  can  exist  in  perfection,  or  the  true 
principles  of  goyemment  can  be  carried  out.  But  even 
in  this  superior  state  of  society  we  still  discover  the  same 
dislike  to  change,  and  the  same  repugnance  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  abstract  principles  which  are  allowed  to  be 
true,  but  are  rejected  as  impracticable  under  prevailing 
circumstances.  The  science  of  governing  mankind  is,  there- 
fore, a  science,  if  it  be  so  called,  founded  entirely  on  expe- 
rience, in  which  all  abstract  notions  and  dogmatic  systems 
have  generally  very  little  weight,  though  many  advocates 
and  professors. 

7.  What  a  blessing  is  liberty !  They  who  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages can  hardly  appreciate  the  value  of  it.  What  evil 
can  be  found  more  intolerable  than  for  a  freeman  to  be 
compelled  to  wear  the  galling  and  debasing  bonds  of  ser- 
vitude !  Who  more  pitiable  than  the  wretched  being  who 
would  become  a  willing  slave,  and  prefer  the  strait  ring 
of  bondage  to  the  freedom  and  independence  loved  by  noble 
minds  !  What  greater  sign  of  degradation  and  corruption 
than  for  a  whole  nation  to  yield  up  its  liberty,  and  prefer 
personal  ease,  or  voluptuous  pleasures,  to  the  fireedom  of 
their  country !    Yet,  says  Milton, — 
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"  What  more  oft,  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude, 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty/' 

A  love  of  liberty  is  the  characteristic  of  great  and  noble 
minds ;  as  indiflFerence  to  it  is  the  sure  mark  of  infamy. 
The  poet  enthusiastically  exclaims, — 

*'  Oh  !  give  me  liberty ; 
For,  were  ev'n  paradise  my  prison. 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls." 

Under  its  influence  the  soul  expands  to  great  deeds. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  heroic  actions.  It  has  been 
dearly  bought  by  most  nations  who  enjoy  its  blessings  ; 
and  such  alone  can  fully  value  the  inestimable  treasure. 
Like  virtue,  it  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  temptations,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  watched  with  jealousy.  In  all  nations 
there  are  hirelings  ready  to  sell  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try, for  some  low  motive  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  self- 
interest  ;  others  there  are  watching  opportunities  to  stab 
her  in  the  dark,  or  to  undermine  her  virtue. 

May  this  blessing  ever  be  ours !  As  a  nation  may  we 
ever  be  pre-eminent,  as  the  Grecians  of  old  were,  for 
liberty  and  patriotism !  May  we  not  be  satisfied  till  we 
break  the  bonds  of  slavery  throughout  all  the  world,  and 
restore  every  man  to  his  just  prerogative.  Without  this 
love  of  freedom,  as  a  principle,  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest 
excellence,  we  shall  inevitably  sink  as  a  nation ;  and  every 
virtue  which  makes  us  great,  and  noble,  and  celebrated 
among  men,  shall  pass  from  us. 

**  Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  loads  thy  wanton  train ; 
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Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight : 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay ; 
Giy'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day." 

8.  Yet  the  slavery  of  the  body  is  a  small  thing  in 
comparison  with  the  slavery  of  the  mind.  Men  make 
slaves  of  each  other ;  but  some,  who  are  called  free,  are 
slaves  to  their  bodies,  and  are  in  a  more  pitiable  state ; 
others  are  in  the  bonds  of  abject  and  galling  servitude 
to  vice  and  vicious  habits.  The  "  lusts  of  the  flesh"  eat 
into  the  soul  more  dreadfully  than  the  iron  chains  of 
slavery  eat  into  the  bodies  of  slaves.  Even  in  the  loss  of 
personal  liberty,  we  may  still  be  free.  Our  enemies  may 
incarcerate  our  bodies,  but  they  have  no  power  over  the 
immortal  and  reflecting  being.  From  the  gloomy  prison, 
from  exile,  the  voices  of  the  great  have  spoken  in  the 
language  of  truth  and  eloquence.  In  bondage,  men  have, 
in  their  undying  works,  proved  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
soul.  To  the  prisoner,  lonely  in  his  cell,  the  victim  of 
malice,  or  martyr  of  virtue,  we  are  indebted  for  works  that 
shall  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  man.  So  long  as  we 
are  innocent,  we  may  be  said  to  be  free ;  but  under  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  passion,  we  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  veriest  slave.  We  have  sold  ourselves  for  a  transient 
pleasure ;  and  lost  our  freedom  in  the  indulgence  of  some 
favourite  vice.  In  such  a  state,  how  can  we  hope  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God  ? 
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Sfintbol  WlfY^i* — Pra^redienti  gregi  d  via  cedenduxn. 

Give  way  to  ilu  fiodtpcuting  by» 


1.  Those  who  have,  with  ordinary  attention,  obserred 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Pythagorean  system,  as  already 
eYolved  in  these  essays,  will  see  the  propriety  and  force  of 
this  injunction.  The  disciples  of  that  distinguished  school 
courted  solitude,  and  practised  silence;  in  which  alone 
wisdom  is  to  be  found.  Their  lives  were  spent  in  medita- 
tion and  tranquil  pursuits ;  and  they  carefully  shunned 
crowds  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  where  they  found 
nothing  save  quarrels,  noise,  and  confusion.  With  some 
truth  they  esteemed  mankind  in  a  body,  as  irrational  and 
stupid  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  had  the  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  public  opinion.  In  a  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors they  could  find  no  wisdom.  Experience  had  taught 
them  the  hoUowness  and  capriciousness  of  men  as  citizens  of 
the  state,  whose  opinions  were  as  versatile  and  unstable  as 
the  wind ;  opinions  not  founded  on  calm,  deliberate  judg- 
ment, but  taken  from  the  uncertain  lips  of  a  leader,  or  a 
demagogue. 

2.  To  oppose  or  refute  by  argument  the  actions  or  opi- 
nions of  a  fiock  of  men,  who  are  hurrying  on  like  a  turbu- 
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lent  riyer,  and  with  more  physical  than  moral  force,  were, 
in  their  estimation,  a^  hopeless  a  task  as  to  teach  wisdom 
to  a  flock  of  sheep  or  swine.  It  were  a  task  surpassing 
all  the  labours  of  Hercules.  It  were  irrational,  becaose 
impossible.  When  the  torrent  cannot  be  stemmed,  or 
diverted  from  its  channel,  we  must  succumb,  and  let  it 
pass  by.    This  is  the  truest  wisdom. 

3.  The  multitude  often  haye  opinions  on  which  they 
act,  and  certain  principles  to  carry  out ;  to  effect  which, 
union  and  concert  are  necessary.  But  no  law  can  compel 
us  to  accede  to  those  opinions,  or  to  sanction  those  prin- 
ciples ;  while  wisdom  and  experience  may  haye  taught  us 
the  fallaciousness  of  them  both.  In  such  a  case,  let  us 
hold  our  own  opinions  in  peace,  and  refrain  from  opposing 
a  power  which  no  single  hand  can  safely  or  usefully  en- 
counter. 

4.  The  flock,  beginning  with  professions  of  yirtue,  at 
length  end  in  yice.  We  must  not,  therefore,  follow  the 
multitude  to  do  eyil.  The  world  is  at  enmity  with  God. 
We  must,  then,  shun  the  world,  and  giye  way  to  the  flock 
passing  by.  If  we  make  a  friend  of  the  world,  yirtue 
shall  lose  her  hold  on  us ;  if  we  mix  with  its  yices,  its 
hypocrisy,  its  passions,  wisdom  will  surely  leaye  us,  and 
truth  take  wing  and  flee  away. 

5.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Pythagorean  school 
assimilates  nearer  to  the  Christian  system  than  any  other. 
They  disdained,  like  other  schools,  to  rush  into  the  world 
for  supporters  or  applause;  they  sought  not  disciples  in 
the  world,  but  seduced  them  from  it  by  the  allurements  of 
wisdom  and  yirtue.  Their  doctrines  and  practice  were 
too  pure  and  refined  eyer  to  be  popular ;  their  customs 
and  laws  such  as  could  neyer  be  adopted  by  men,  as  a 
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community ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  too  wise  to  thrust 
them  in  where  they  might  die  and  corrupt,  but  not  flourish. 

So  the  Christian  is  caUed  upon  to  leare  the  world ;  to 
practise  the  same  self-denial,  the  same  retiring  yirtues, 
the  same  abstinence  from  pleasure,  the  same  quiet  excln- 
siveness.  He  must  not  think  as  the  world  thinks,  but 
reflect  and  belieye  for  himself  alone ;  for  the  world  shall 
not  teach  wisdom,  nor  shall  the  professions  of  men  aid  his 
salration. 

6.  K  we  cannot  agree  with  the  multitude  in  those 
opinions  and  actions  that  are  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  there  may  be  other  cases  in  which  acquiescence 
is  both  wise  and  prudent.  If  the  multitude  be  wicked, 
and  call  virtue  yice,  and  vice  virtue,  or  pretend  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits,  we  must  rest  steady  in  our  own 
opinions ;  if  we  find  them  promoting  without  disguise,  ge- 
neral anarchy,  sedition,  and  those  principles  that  will  ulti- 
mately end  in  misery,  and  ruin  to  all,  we  are  still  bound  to 
remain  unshaken  to  our  opinions,  as  lovers  of  our  country, 
and  supporters  of  general  order ;  but  if,  in  other  minor 
cases,  they  should  be  equally  eager  to  attain  their  ends,  we 
may  sometimes  prudently  yield,  even  if  we  difier  from  them. 
The  public  voice  may  sometimes  be  respected. 

7.  We  would  not  carry  the  Pythagorean  system  to  that 
extent  which  would  preclude  men  from  taking  an  interest 
in  public  affairs,  or  in  promulgating  their  opinions,  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  mankind.  The  opinions  and 
thoughts  of  a  wise  man  are  a  treasure ;  but  they  must  be 
given  without  any  of  that  arrogance  and  presumption, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  many  writers,  who  aspire 
to  new  doctrines  and  new  discoveries  in  affairs  of  politics 
and  economy.     Nor  must  their  opinions,  though  really 
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sound  and  good,  be  thrust  upon  an  age  whicli  is  not  ripe 
or  willing  to  receire  them.  *^  An  unseasonable  moti<m  is 
but  beating  the  air/'  says  Bacon.  Their  opinions  may  be 
in  advance  of  the  age  (no  uncommon  circumstance  in  deep 
thinkers) ;  if  so,  they  will  be  wise  to  wait  the  tide  c^erents ; 
watch  the  opportunities  as  they  arise;  and  mark  those 
changes  of  circumstance,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  public 
mind,  which  may  make  new  opinions  more  acceptable,  and 
at  once  stamp  their  authority.  Many  doctrines  which  are 
now  generally  received  were  rejected  when  first  promul- 
gated ;  some  of  them  were  left  to  float  down  the  stream 
of  time,  like  Chinese  offspring,  with  a  careless  paternity ; 
till  at  length  they  were  caught  up,  in  future  ages,  by  ana- 
logous minds,  by  whom  they  were  restored  to  vitality,  and 
in  due  time  claimed  their  right  to  overrule  the  world.  An 
original  thinker  is  often  neglected  by  his  own  times;  the 
cobwebs  of  oblivion  form  around  his  works ;  but  the  time 
shall  surely  come  when  he  will  assume  his  just  authority 
and  power.  About  such  men  there  is  a  kind  of  magna- 
nimity, which  makes  them  indifferent  to  present  celebrity; 
but  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  confidence  in  their  own 
talents,  and  a  sure  hope  of  immortality.  They  are  haughty 
and  proud,  and  condescend  not  to  court  the  applause  of 
men,  or  to  thrust  their  notions  on  an  unwilling  world.  It 
is  the  weak,  the  vain,  the  shallow  men,  who,  swollen  with 
the  importance  of  their  new-fangled  ideas,  force  them  wo- 
lens  volens  on  the  public,  and  never  rest  till  they  form 
what  they  consider  a  nucleus  of  glory  around  their  names; 
mistaking  notoriety  for  fame,  the  noisy  applause  of  their 
own  small  party  for  the  solid  and  mature  award  of  pos- 
terity. 

8.  We  may  further  observe,  in  this  place,  that  political 
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changes,  whose  propriety  is  obviously  apparent  when  the 
novelty  is  past,  are  often  demanded  long  before  they  are 
carried  out.  The  clear  minds  of  some,  the  far-seeing  eye 
of  others,  can  pierce  the  veil  of  corruption  which  has 
obscured  the  perfection  of  the  original  institution,  and 
often  truly  predict  a  restoration  when  the  public  mind  shall 
have  become  as  enlightened  as  their  own.  Many  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  the  wise  man  will  only  record  them  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country;  he  will  not  become  the  agitator, 
when  he  knows  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  ripe  to  receive 
them.  Great  political  changes,  though  ostensibly  sug- 
gested by  a  few,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  moral 
force  of  the  nation ;  they  must  interest  the  whole  public, 
be  discussed  and  deeply  considered,  before  a  force  is 
obtained  adequate  to  the  emergency.  But  it  may  be  said, 
if  the  public  mind  demands  the  change,  who  is  there  to 
oppose?  What  obstacle  lies  in  its  path?  The  prejudices 
of  the  few,  who  are,  from  station,  from  influence,  or  from 
wealth,  the  opponents  of  all  change,  and  the  direct  influence 
of  bodies  who  fatten,  as  they  have  already  fattened,  on  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  state ;  the  fears  of  others, 
who  only  see  in  changes  of  any  kind  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution ;  the  bigotry  of  others,  who  are  wedded  to  an 
abuse,  because  it  is  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  ancient  usage, 
as  if  the  sins  of  old  age  were  less  heinous  than  the  sins  of 
youth;  and  others,  who  are  insensible  to  corruption, 
because  they  have  been  engendered  and  reared  in  corrup- 
tion. 

9.  The  multitude,  or  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
extort  such  changes  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  are 
often — are,  indeed,  always — distrusted  by  the  few  who 
oppose  them.     And  what  is  worth  observing,  they  are 
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generally  charged  with  those  rery  motires  which  actuate 
the  few,  in  their  opposition — self  interest :  their  direct 
purpose  is  a  rerolution ;  their  secret  design  a  public  rob- 
bery ;  their  desire  is  to  subrert  the  order  of  things  as 
constituted,  that  they  may  in  turn  become  the  rulers ; 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  few  are  the  motiyes  which 
lead  them  on;  their  transfer  the  only  thing  that  will 
satisfy  them.  Such  is  but  a  brief  category  of  the  crimes 
the^ultitude  hare  been  charged  with  wheneyer  they  haye 
spoken  with  a  determined  yoice.  But  in  this  the  few  judge 
others  by  themselyes — a  yery  common  error. 

10.  The  multitude  may  be  giddy  and  capricious ;  but 
we  sincerely  belieye  them  to  be  far  more  honest  than  their 
rulers.  Their  errors  are  mostly  errors  of  judgment,  and 
not  of  disposition.  We  may  say  of  them  what  Blackstone 
says  of  public  assemblies — "  They  are  frequently  foolish 
in  their  contriyance,  and  weak  in  their  execution;  but 
generally  mean  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  just,  and 
haye  always  a  degree  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit." 
The  misfortune  is,  they  haye  been  charged  with  the  crimes 
and  delinquencies  of  their  leaders,  who  are  chosen  out  of 
a  higher  class  than  themselyes.  These  leaders  are  seldom 
the  original  proposers  of  the  changes  they  demand ;  they 
only  at  second  hand  borrow  them  from  the  few  wise  men 
who  silently  adyocated  them  in  their  closets ;  and  as  the 
public  mind  ripens  to  receiye  the  new  doctrines,  they 
assume  the  lead.  Thus  it  happens  that,  for  interested 
motiyes,  for  yanity  or  ambition,  they  may  adopt  opinions 
which  in  priyate  they  haye  condemned.  Thus  is  it  they 
haye  often  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  thus  it  is 
that  the  followers  haye  receiyed  all  the  obloquy  due  alone 
to  the  treacherous  leader. 
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11.  The  many  have  no  interests  separate  from  those 
of  the  country ;  their  interests  depend  on  the  general  hap- 
piness, the  universal  prosperity,  of  all  classes.  Not  so  with 
the  few ;  their  private  interests  are  often  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  state,  and  to  their  puhlic  duties.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  community  results  from  the  products  of  indus- 
try, to  secure  which  peace  and  employment  must  exist. 
But  the  few  have  already,  from  possession,  those  very  ele- 
ments which  constitute  public  prosperity — ^wealth ;  Tor- 
tune  has  given  them  that  which  other  men  labour  for  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow — ^the  means  of  subsistence ;  that, 
whose  acquisition  acts  as  a  bond  to  society,  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  public  order,  and  general  tranquillity.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  in  relation  to  the  state,  the  few  hold  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  the  many.  It  may,  indeed,  be  assert- 
ed, that  they  also  have  an  interest  in  public  order — a 
much  greater  and  more  direct  interest,  as  their  wealth  is 
chiefly  in  the  soil.  This  is  true ;  but  it  does  not,  never- 
theless, make  their  interests  analogous.  The  value  of  their 
property  may  be  increased  by  detriment  to  the  country ; 
the  laws  they  enact  may  directly  benefit  them  while  they 
injure  all  others ;  in  the  abuse  of  power  they  may  perpe- 
trate evils  through  generations  yet  unborn ;  they  may  ex- 
haust the  public  treasury  by  corruption  or  extravagance  ; 
in  a  word,  they  have  the  power,  and  history  proves  they 
have  had  the  will  too,  to  afiflict  their  country  with  misfor- 
tunes that  the  multitude  could  never  have  perpetrated. 
The  few  are  always  full  of  dread  at  the  idea  of  rebellion  ; 
full  of  apprehension  at  any  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
people ;  whereas  rebellion  is  but  a  casual  irruption  on  the 
body  corporate ;  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  few,  a  chronic, 
hereditarv  disease. 
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12.  In  concluding  these  remarks  (wbicli  to  some  may 
seem  to  sarour  too  mnch  of  democracy,  bat  which  are 
really  founded  on  the  experience  of  history),  we  may  oh- 
serre,  that  the  great  eyils  the  many  haye  had  at  all  times 
to  contend  against  are  want  of  unity  of  purpose,  want  of 
sound  knowledge,  and  the  insincerity  of  their  leaders.  The 
lower  classes  have,  firom  these  causes  (which  better  educa- 
tion may  cure  or  mitigate)  been  made  the  passire  instru- 
ments of  ambitious  men  who,  under  the  garb  of  patriotism, 
were  secretly  promoting  their  own  selfish  designs.  With 
intentions  pure  and  a  patriotism  undoubted,  they  hare 
been  led  on  to  deeds  of  infamy  and  disgrace ;  with  a  strong 
desire  of  public  happiness,  they  haye,  from  ignorance  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  leaders,  been  induced  to  stab  the 
yery  cause  they  upheld ;  and  in  the  general  censure  they 
haye  had  poured  upon  them  all  the  hatred  and  slander 
more  justly  merited  by  their  leaders.  Those  cases  in  his- 
tory are  eagerly  held  up  by  the  few  as  beacons  to  warn 
men  against  the  danger  of  democracy — ^how  unjustly  may 
be  seen. 
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ON  OPPKESSION  OF  THE  POOR ;  ON  TAXATION ; 
ON  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  &c. 


^Sniol  9rVlI«^Sadorem  ferro  abstergere  tetram  nefas. 

Jiit  a  dreadful  crime  to  w^e  off  the  tweat  with  a  tword. 


1.  The  source  of  all  wealth  is  in  the  labour  of  man. 
The  value  of  property  is  also  dependent  on  labour.  If 
there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground  land  would  be  worth- 
less ;  if  our  wants  and  necessities  were  not  supplied  by 
labour,  we  might  perish  among  heaps  of  gold.  The  property 
accumulated  by  labour  and  industry  is  yalued  more  than 
wealth  which  descends  from  man  to  man ;  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  but  by  the  man  who  has  reaped 
the  sweet  reward  of  his  toil.  When,  therefore,  such  an  one 
is  robbed  of  all  he  has  gained,  though  the  actual  amount 
be  but  a  single  drop  in  the  ocean,  he  suffers  as  great  an 
injury  as  a  rich  man  could  suffer ;  when  force  and  oppres- 
sion are  employed,  whether  by  the  thief  or  by  the  law,  to 
despoil,  then  it  is  a  ^^  dreadful  crime.*'  It  is  hence  said 
in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (xxxiy,  21),  "He  who  takes 
away  the  bread  that  is  gained  by  {he  sweat  of  the  brow, 
is  like  him  who  kills  his  neighbour y 

2.  To  rob  the  poor  is  a  crime,  no  one  will  deny ;  to 
rob  the  poor  by  cruelty  and  oppression,  is  a  crime  of  dread- 
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ful  dye.  The  law  is  made  to  protect  and  secure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich  (for  the  rich  are  the  law-makers),  and, 
tnerefore,  it  is  safe  from  spoil  and  aggression;  at  all  eyents, 
there  is  a  power  to  punish  and  recover ;  but  the  poor  has 
not  the  same  defences  for  his  property,  and  is  more  open 
to  the  inroads  of  the  thief  and  spoiler.  The  rich  man,  if 
he  loses,  can  rarely  lose  all ;  the  poor  man  may,  and  that 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  when  necessity  and  want  compel 
him  again  to  return  to  the  plough  after  he  had  hoped  for 
an  old  age  of  rest  and  release  from  labour. 

3.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  symbol  was  intended 
to  have  a  more  comprehensive  application,  than  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  by  his  neighbour.  Perhaps  it  alludes  also 
to  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  states  and  governments, 
which,  by  the  sword,  exact  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  to 
support  the  extravagance  of  kings  and  the  profligacy  of 
courtiers ;  perhaps  it  enunciates  the  economic  doctrine, 
that  as  the  labourer  is  the  active  producing  bee  of  the  com- 
monwealth, in  justice  he  should  be  relieved  from  taxation. 

Whether  so  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  rich  man,  as 
well  as  the  poor,  is  taxed.  But  are  they  taxed  equally  ? 
The  solution  of  the  question  shall  demonstrate  whether 
the  symbol  of  Pythagoras  can  justly  be  applied. 

4.  Equality  of  taxation,  it  is  manifest,  can  only  be  de- 
termined aflSrmatively,  when  the  burden  is  proved  to  press 
equally  on  both.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  if  taxation 
be  general  on  all  articles  of  consumption,  the  burden  must 
fall  with  an  equal  pressure.  The  universality  of  taxa- 
tion is  nothing  in  the  question.  The  equality  of  taxa- 
tion can  only  be  proved  by  taking  the  incomes  of  the  rich 
man  and  the  poor  man,  and  comparing  the  relative  amount 
of  taxation  falling  on  each.    This  is  the  apparent  equality ; 
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for  the  real  equality  we  must  search  deeper;  we  must  con- 
sider the  relative  ability  to  bear  the  burden.  There  are  rich 
men,  from  whom  if  one  half  of  their  incomes  were  taken 
away,  who  would  still  command  every  necessity,  and  still 
many  luxuries  of  life;  but  if  we  were  to  deprive  the  labourer 
of  one  half  of  his  wages,  we  should  reduce  him  to  compara- 
tive poverty ;  not  only  would  he  lose  all  ordinary  comforts, 
but  it  would  be  a  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  flickering 
spark  of  vitality.  The  same  principle  obtains  in  taxation ; 
though  the  labourer  pays  the  same  tax  on  any  article  of 
consumption  as  the  rich,  he  pays  more  in  relation  to  his 
income ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  greater  burden  to  him.  If  the 
rich  man  spent  the  whole  of  his  income  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  then  there  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  equality. 

5.  The  revenue  of  a  country  is  derived  chiefly  from 
taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.  If  we  could  compare 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  many  poor  and  the  few 
rich,  we  should  see  who  were  the  main  props  of  the  reve- 
nue. If  we  find,  as  an  example  of  inequality  of  taxation, 
the  labourer  spends  three-fourths  of  his  wages  on  bread 
alone,  or  even  one-fourth,  he  surely  must  suffer  a  heavier 
degree  of  taxation  on  this  article  than  the  rich  man,  who 
consumes  little  proportionate  to  his  income. 

6.  The  interests  of  the  people  are  now  happily  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  our  legislators.  In  most  countries,  as 
all  history  proves,  they  have  been  neglected  or  despised. 
We  have  many  histories  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  monarchies ;  of  wars ;  of  the  intrigues 
and  crimes  of  rulers ;  but  we  have  no  history  of  the  people 
of  those  respective  countries.  It  is  only  now  that  they  pos- 
sess power,  and  speak  with  a  loud  voice  that  commands 
attention.    If  the  welfare  of  states  be  now  sacrificed,  the 
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fault  will  be  in  the  people  more  than  in  their  miers ;  in  this 
respect  the  picture  of  human  life  is  reyersed,  as  contrasted 
with  the  era  of  Pythagoras.  The  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  men  chiefly  depend  on  themselves,  and  not  on  those 
who  gOTem  them.  Human  nature  is  the  same  now  as  a 
thousand  years  ago ;  men  will  abuse  power  if  they  can  ; 
they  will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  to  their 
ambition  or  their  passions  if  not  restrained  by  the  roice 
of  the  people. 

7.  The  government  of  states  has  become  infinitely  more 
important  and  interesting,  than  in  any  period  of  history ; 
because  more  elements  now  enter  into  it  than  the  mere 
questions  of  reyenue;  of  waging  war,  or  being  at  peace; 
of  political  power,  and  connections  with  other  states  :  the 
internal  welfare  of  the  people,  their  industry  and  pros- 
perity, their  improvement  by  education,  as  well  as  in  art 
and  ingenuity,  are  questions  now  deeply  considered.  The 
immense  increase  of  population  thunders  at  our  doors  for 
employment — for  subsistence — and  they  will  be  heard. 

It  is  now  obvious,  that  crime  and  ignorance  go  hand  in 
hand.  To  make  good  citizens,  we  must  afibrd  education 
to  the  people.  This  is  an  important  concession  ;  because 
it  is  a  new  doctrine  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  state. 
Philosophers,  and  a  few  other  far-seeing  men,  perceived  the 
dangers  of  ignorance,  and  the  mighty  advantages  of  know- 
ledge; but  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  education,  except 
purely  in  religion,  was  scouted  as  an  evil,  that  tended  to 
scepticism,  and  to  a  revolution  in  the  habits  of  society. 

Happily,  now,  most  men  agree  that  education  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  Christian,  as  well  as  a  good  citizen. 
May  the  time  come,  and  that  soon,  when  the  wisdom  and 
humane  feelings  of  men  shall  secure  to  the  labourer  a  little 
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leisure,  in  this  land  of  incessant  industry;  of  perpetual  toil ; 
that  he  may  hare  some  enjoyment  in  the  life  God  has  given 
him.  It  is  not  meet  that  millions  of  rational  and  immor- 
tal beings  should  be  made  slaves  of,  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment and  enrichment  of  a  few.  May  the  time  come,  when 
all  will  see,  that  there  is  a  higher  purpose  in  the  creation  of 
man,  than  to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others; 
to  toil  without  cessation ;  to  make  every  thing  subservient 
to  use  and  industry ;  to  bring  all  things  to  the  standard  of 
money.  With  some  leisure  for  improvement,  for  thought, 
for  religion,  for  education ;  nay,  even  for  rational  and  in- 
nocent amusement,  men  will  still  be  as  industrious  and  as 
useful  as  they  now  are ;  and  will  constitute  a  people  we 
can  admire  and  rejoice  in. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  labouring  classes,  there  ap- 
pears to  us  something  awful ;  their  numbers  excite  awe ; 
but  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  occupation  calls  up  feel- 
ings of  apprehension.  They  have  been,  as  it  were,  forced 
into  being,  by  an  artificial  demand  for  labour,  which  may 
cease  as  quickly.  When  employment  is  lessened,  thou- 
sands become  paupers  ;  when  fully  employed,  their  life  is 
one  of  fearful  toil,  in  which  there  can  be  little  happiness 
above  the  mere  gratification  of  sense. 

How  to  make  out  of  this  people  a  peaceable,  happy. 
Christian  population,  is  a  question  yet  unresolved  in  the 
womb  of  time. 
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ON  JUSTICE  AND  INJUSTICE. 


^SVliol  ftVlii* — Jnguni  ne  transilias. 

Pan  Wit  over  the  balance. 


1.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  ancient  writings, 
will  sometimes  be  surpriBed  at  the  exalted  rank  given  to 
the  yirtue,  Justice.  It  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  and 
esteem  as  a  cardinal  virtue ;  and,  moreover,  was  said  to 
comprehend  all  other  virtues,  for  which  it  was  fancifully 
supposed  to  resemble  the  diapason,  or  octave,  in  musical 
sounds,  that  includes  and  comprehends  all  other  sounds. 
By  some  philosophers  it  was  esteemed  to  be  the  eternal 
principle  on  which  the  harmony,  and  even  the  existence, 
of  the  universe  depends;  and,  therefore,  the  most  glorious 
attribute  in  the  Divine  Nature,  who  created,  and  who 
sustains,  the  universe.  Divine Jn  its  origin,  and  perfect 
in  its  nature,  it  descended  upon  earth,  where  it  is  no  less 
necessary,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  than  in  upholding  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  Without  justice,  all  things  human 
would  fall  into  anarchy  and  confusion ;  without  justice,  there 
could  be  no  security  for  life  or  property ;  and  no  happi- 
ness; because,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  Republic,  this  vir- 
tue is  the  principal  cause  of  happiness  to  states,  as  well  as 
to  individuals. 

2  L 
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2.  Justice  has  been  thus  defined, — Justitice  partes  sunt 
nan  violare  homines, — ;"  justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury 
to  man  ;**  but  it  is  clear,  a  better,  because  more  compre- 
hensire,  definition  must  be  found  before  it  can  be  entitled 
to  maintain  the  rank  to  which  it  was  elerated  by  the  an- 
cients. This  definition  we  shall  leare  to  more  exact  and 
systematic  moralists,  as  we  shall  hare  done  all  that  can  be 
required,  if  we  succeed  in  showing  in  what  manner  justice 
does  include  all  other  yirtues ;  and  in  proving,  therefore, 
its  title  to  the  rank  of  the  supreme. 

Any  discussion  or  description  of  the  attribute  of  justice 
in  God,  we  shall  purposely  omit;  because,  first,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject beyond  our  reach ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  occasion 
is  not  a  fit  one  to  introduce  it  here. 

3.  Justice  on  earth,  where  it  is  but  the  reflex  of  the 
diyine  attribute,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  branches, 
in  which  are  necessarily  included  every  variety  and  aspect 
justice  assumes  among  men.  1.  Justice  to  men.  2.  Jus- 
tice to  ourselves.  3.  Justice  to  God.  Under  these  three 
heads,  if  we  search,  we  shall  find  every  other  virtue  which 
can  be  required  of  us  as  members  of  the  community,  as 
moral  agents,  and  as  religious,  responsible  beings. 

4.  In  justice  to  men,  we  have  that  golden  rule,  "  Do 
to  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you,*'  which,  if 
we  practise,  no  man  can  accuse  us  of  being  unjust ;  and  if 
we  fail  in  some  particulars,  from  want  of  judgment,  or  want 
of  knowledge,  conscience  will  acquit  us,  if  we  aimed  to  do 
what  was  right ;  for  the  desire  to  act  justly  by  all  men,  is, 
as  regards  the  individual,  to  be  just.  But  as  justice  is 
a  simple  virtue,  in  which  there  are  no  degrees  or  shades ; 
whose  face  is  always  the  same;  which  is  immutable  as 
truth ;  we  can  rarely  be  deceived :  it  is  in  the  acts  of  in- 
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justice  that  we  are  liable  to  doubt  and  deception,  because, 
in  our  discrimination,  we  may  err  in  judging  unjust  acts 
to  be  just,  as  we  often  err  in  any  thing  in  which  degrees 
of  good  or  eyil  enter  as  a  necessary  adjunct. 

The  Goddess  of  Justice  is  represented  weighing  nicely 
in  her  golden  scales  the  deeds  of  men  against  her  own  in- 
tuitiye  sense  of  justice,  in  which  a  doubt  of  the  result  is 
obviously  admitted;  but  in  acts  purely  just,  no  such  test  is 
wanted,  there  being  no  degrees  or  yariety,  but  one  simple 
uniform  principle.  This  uncertainty,  and  need  of  judg- 
ment, represented  in  the  fanciful  and  poetical  image  of  the 
Gk>ddess  of  Justice,  extends  through  all  the  actions  of  men ; 
and  though  we  do  not  strictly  judge  as  she  judges,  with 
impartiality  and  infallibility,  our  minds  pass  through  some- 
what the  same  process.  The  sense  of  justice  is  our  guide, 
test,  and  standard,  by  which  we  judge  the  actions  of  men ; 
but  that  sense  of  justice  (unlike  the  abstract  idea),  is  not 
unerring,  nor  immutable ;  it  undergoes  changes,  and  is 
more  or  less  obtuse  and  corrupt,  according  to  the  culti- 
yation  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of  society  we  liye  in. 
Thus  barbarous  nations  haye  exemplified  a  total  blindness 
to  the  sense  of  justice  in  mutual  robberies  and  wars  for 
mere  plunder;  nations  more  ciyilized  are  less  open  in  their 
depredations,  but  the  injustice  is  alike ;  the  powerful  as- 
sume might  to  be  right,  and  rob  the  weak ;  not  always  by 
force  or  by  aggression,  but  with  the  same  injustice;  while 
some  nations,  with  the  sense  totally  perverted,  have  actu- 
ally justified  the  robbery  of  other  people  of  a  different 
country,  and  different  faith ;  as  if  religion  could  ever  coun- 
tenance a  deviation  from  the  principle  of  justice.  Most 
of  the  wars  of  mankind  have  been  carried  on  in  defiance 
of  all  justice,  because  the  aggressor  or  spoiler,  or  whatever 
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title  we  please  to  give  him,  never  considers  war  in  a  moral 
point  of  yiew;  or,  if  he  does,  he  subjects  justice  to  the  plea 
of  conquest,  or  crushes  it  under  the  chariot  of  ambition. 
The  sense  of  justice  is  ofben  lost  in  the  conduct  of  nations; 
in  war  it  becomes  faint  in  indiriduals,  who  hare  their  pas- 
sions aroused ;  and  in  the  time  of  peace,  we  find  the  same 
insensibility  among  men;  whether  trafficking  with  each 
other,  or  simply  associating  with  each  other. 

5.  Those  gross  cases  of  injustice  of  daily  occurrence, 
as  defrauding,  cheating,  and  oyer-reaching  one  another,  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  are  too  obyious  to  dwell  upon. 
The  abstraction  of  another's  property,  by  imjust  means,  is 
a  definitiye  act ;  it  is  taken  from  one  and  is  transferred  to 
another — ^the  ralue  of  which  can  be  estimated,  and,  when 
detected,  the  robber  is  punished.  There  the  act  terminates. 
The  eyil  is  in  proportion  to  the  loss,  yalued  in  money,  and 
no  more.  But  of  how  many  other  acts  of  injustice  may  a 
man  be  guilty,  and  is  guilty,  where  property  is  not  con- 
cerned; which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  aboye  standard ! 
acts  that  entail  a  far  greater  loss,  and  far  more  misery. 

Who  does  not  remember  that  well-known  passage  in 
Shakspeare,  where  the  yile  dross  of  the  purse  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  real  intrinsic  yalue  of  character  and 
reputation !  The  loss  of  the  purse  is  nothing  ;  the  loss  of 
character  eyery  thing  to  a  good  man.  The  one  is  an  act 
of  material,  the  other  of  spiritual  injustice ;  that  hydra- 
headed  monster  which  leayes  misery  and  desolation  in  its 
track.  He  who  steals  gold  may  be  forgiyen,  but  we  can- 
not pardon  the  base  slanderer,  or  the  yile  traducer. 
Justice  oyertakes  the  poor,  naked,  trembling  thief,  and  he 
is  punished ;  for  one  single  act  of  dishonesty  he  may  for- 
feit liberty  and  happiness,  though  hunger  and  despair  may 
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Iiare  impelled  him  to  it,  so  sacred  is  property  in  tlie  eye 
of  the  law.  But  the  defamer  and  slanderer,  the  cold- 
blooded traducer,  and  maligner  of  character,  who  emits 
his  subtle  poison,  and  destroys  happiness  whererer  he 
comes,  often  escapes  punishment,  though  his  wickedness, 
and  the  consequences  of  his  wickedness,  be  tenfold  deeper 
than  that  of  the  thief  or  robber.  Material  injustice- 
fraud  or  dishonesty — ^is  a  thing  so  palpable,  that  when 
detected  the  penalty  is  sure  to  follow ;  but  of  spiritual 
injustice,  which  assumes  such  a  rariety  of  forms  and  shapes, 
it  is  sometimes  so  secret  in  its  operation,  that  we  may 
suffer  the  sting  of  it,  and  be  poisoned,  when  we  cannot 
discoyer  the  eyil-doer. 

This  feature  of  injustice  is  also  risible ;  that  while 
property  is  protected  by  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the 
aggressor  punished,  men  may  be  guilty,  and  are  guilty,  of 
acts  which  entail  more  lasting  misery,  but  which  escape 
punishment  altogether,  at  least  in  this  world.  The  poor 
and  weak,  too,  are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  while 
the  rich  and  powerful  break  through  them.  This  is  a 
crying  injustice^a  manifest  eyil,  because  justice  is  pros- 
tituted to  the  conyenience  of  men ;  she  is  made  to  bow 
to  titles  and  rank,  and  bend  to  the  calls  of  fayouritism,  or 
stoop  to  partial  fayours,  who  is  by  nature  inexorable  in 
her  decrees,  and  aboye  all  external  influences.  Among 
men  the  bandage  is  torn  from  her  eyes,  and  her  golden 
scales  are  taken  away ;  and  depriyed  thus  of  her  symbols, 
we  find  her  become  the  associate  of  corruption,  the  partial 
witness,  the  yenal  judge.  She  will  still  oyertake  the 
trembling  thief,  and  extend  no  mercy  to  the  weak  or  poor ; 
but  she  has  learned  in  the  school  of  man  to  palliate  the 
crimes  of  the  great,  and  be  partial  in  her  fayours  to  wealth. 
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station,  and  titles.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  make  justice 
subservient  to  our  schemes,  and  the  protector  of  crime  ; 
it  is  no  new  thing  to  make  the  magnitude  of  the  prize 
justify  our  evil  deeds ;  no  new  thing  to  make  the  god- 
dess the  feigned  participator  in  our  passions  and  criminal 
devices.  In  this  respect  human  nature  is  alike  in  all 
ages.  The  same  immunity  to  the  great  is  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  Euripides,  and  other  painters  of  manners — the 
same  indulgence  shewn  to  rank  and  power — the  same 
perverted  sense  of  justice,  when  the  object  to  be  obtained 
seems  great  enough  to  palliate  injustice.  Thus  we  find 
Eteacles,  in  wresting  from  his  brother  the  sovereignty  of 
Thebes,  who  was  to  share  it  with  him  every  year,  using 
the  same  sophism  that  all  men  would  use  who  care  not  for 
justice,  when  passion,  ambition,  or  the  love  of  riches  is  to 
be  gratified. 

"  If  wrong  must  be,  when  empire  is  the  prize, 
The  noble  cause  gives  glory  to  the  wrong : 
In  bU  besides  let  justice  hold  her  course." 

In  which  there  is  a  most  convenient  code  of  morality  that 
agreeably  accommodates  itself  to  all  circumstances,  and  as 
much  bad  argument  as  any  warrior  or  conqueror  could 
desire  in  justification  of  his  cruelty  and  ambition.  In  the 
world  we  have  not  the  candour  of  the  king,  but  neverthe- 
less his  argument  is  powerful,  and  his  reasoning  just  that 
which  men  in  pursuit  of  any  crime,  or  in  the  gratification 
of  any  bad  passion,  apply  to  their  own  conduct. 

6.  To  be  just  to  men,  we  must  in  all  cases  act  by  the 
golden  rule — a  rule  so  simple  as  never  to  deceive  us.  The 
rule  is  consciously  inscribed  on  the  heart  of  every  man  in 
plain,  legible  letters,  and  happily  requires  no  argument  or 
reasoning  to  develope  it.    If  we  act  according  to  this  rule, 
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we  shall  always  behold  justice  in  her  true  character ;  a 
seyere,  simple,  uniform  yirtue ;  whose  lustre  and  purity 
can  never  be  tarnished,  in  whateyer  situation  we  be  placed, 
or  whatever  changes  our  fortune  may  undergo.  Justice 
can  never  alter.  That  is  a  maxim  never  to  be  forgotten. 
If  circumstances  change,  and  change  us,  Justice  is  still 
the  same,  though  we  may  often  mistake  the  counterfeits 
for  the  true.  If  we  have  to  seek  for  justice,  or  bring  her 
to  light  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  we  may  be  sure  we 
shall  never  find  her.  In  all  human  actions  she  is  on  the 
surface — she  is  there  to  weigh  and  judge ; — ^if  she  is  to 
be  sought  for,  then  it  must  be  to  hide  our  own  injustice. 

7.  Justice  to  ourselves,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  in- 
cludes every  moral  and  religious  duty.  Therefore  it  is  a 
subject  of  far  more  interest  and  importance  than  the  for- 
mer. It  lies  not  so  near  the  surface  of  man's  nature ;  it 
penetrates  his  secret  conduct,  his  inmost  thoughts,  his 
latent  passions  and  desires.  It  concerns  his  being  in 
posse  as  much  as  in  esse.  The  justice  required  of  him  is 
not  in  relation  to  man,  tested,  condemned,  or  approved  by 
any  outward  tribunal ;  it  is  justice  to  himself  alone  as  a 
moral  agent,  an  accountable  being,  God  being  the  final 
judge.  The  ignorance  of  others  from  whom  we  conceal 
our  secret  depravity  is  nothing ;  our  guilt  is  the  same 
though  unseen  by  any  human  eye. 

8.  Justice  is  a  moral  virtue,  and  is  therefore  amenable 
to  the  divine  law.  As  moral  laws  are  in  relation  to  man, 
to  man  as  a  responsible  being,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the 
intention  which  constitutes  the  guilt.  Human  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of  intention ;  it  punishes  a  breach  of  the 
moral  law  because  it  inflicts  an  injury  on  society,  and  can 
therefore  only  condemn  after  the  act ;  but  in  the  moral 
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law,  as  a  divine  institution,  the  question  takes  a  far  higher 
ground,  and  may  condemn  before  the  act,  as  the  intention 
constitutes  the  guilt. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  man,  haying  the  desire  and 
intention  of  robbing  another,  or  of  committing  any  crime 
whatever,  and  is  frustrated  in  the  execution  by  unforeseen 
obstacles,  is  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  moral  law  as  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.    The  moral 
law,  in  its  strict  sense,  has  no  concern  about  the  conse- 
quences, although  those  enter  into  the  estimation  of  guilt 
in  the  judgment  of  men.    The  moral  law  is  the  law  of 
which  God  is  the  judge,  and  not  man.    We  may  daily 
break  that  law,  and  act  unjustly  to  ourselves,  and  to  God, 
and  yet  no  bad  consequences  may  follow  to  society,  or  to 
man.    In  a  religious  sense,  the  motives  and  intentions  are 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  moral  law  as  actions  are  to  the 
human  law.    The  guilt  or  evil  is  actually  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  needs  no  outward  expression  to  prove  its  exist- 
ence.   Hence  Christ,  soaring  far  above  the  standard  man 
has  set  up  by  which  to  judge  the  deeds  of  men,  and  adum- 
brating the  profound  philosophy  of  morals,  declares,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  material  intellect,  which  sees  not 
beyond  the  surface  of  things,  that  a  man  may  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  adultery  in  hia  heart.    To  what  is  he  guilty, 
or  to  whom  is  he  guilty  ?  Not  to  human  judges,  who  must 
have  evidence  of  guilt ;  not  to  the  moral  law,  as  part  of 
the  human  law,  because  it  can  take  no  notice  of  crimes 
existing  only  in  thought  or  intention ;  not  guilty  before 
any  earthly  tribunal,  but  guilty  by  the  law  of  Grod,  and 
as  that  law  has  been  revealed  by  Christ,  guilty  to  himself. 
10.  Herein  we  have  the  foundation  of  spiritual  morality ; 
the  sanction  of  a  religious  law,  which  is  binding  upon  every 
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man.  As  this  law  searches  the  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
penetrates  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  we  may 
conceiye  how  many  forms  and  yarieties  gpiriUMal  injnstice 
may  assume,  and  in  how  many  ways  man  may  he  deluded 
hy  a  false  system  of  morals.  He  who  esteems  himself  jnst 
so  long  as  he  is  not  detected,  is  not  less  foolish  than  the 
man  who  conceiyes  himself  innocent  in  the  eye  of  God, 
because  he  has  not  accomplished  his  eyil  design.  God 
judges  not  as  we  judge. 

11.  We  may  see,  then,  from  this,  the  true  philosophy 
of  morals,  how  much  yigilance — ^how  much  self-study,  is 
required  in  securing  a  pure  soul  and  blameless  life.  VfSi^i 
^avro¥,  know  thyself ,  was  in  ancient  times  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  necessary  wisdom ;  it  is  so  still ;  as  ne- 
cessary now  as  eyer  to  be  practised  with  rigid  care,  and 
scrupulous  fidelity.  The  knowledge  of  ourselyes  is  the 
result  of  long  examination  of  our  nature,  our  faculties,  and 
passions,  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  ayoid  those 
rocks  on  which  the  heedless  and  ignorant  make  shipwreck 
of  their  future  happiness.  By  its  light  alone  we  can  de- 
tect the  dangers  and  delusions  by  which  we  are  beset ; 
those  dangers  of  spiritual  pride,  self-reliance,  and  indif- 
ference to  yirtue.  By  its  light  alone  we  can  expose  those 
secret  sins  and  lurking  yices,  which  are  found  in  eyery 
heart,  sapping  slowly,  but  surely,  the  foundations  of  inno- 
cence, and  gradually  forming  themselyes  into  habits  which 
will  in  time  destroy  all  our  yirtues. 

To  know  ourselyes  is  to  be  just  to  ourselyes. 

12.  The  wise  man  in  all  his  actions  looks  beyond  the 
present ;  and  the  man  who  would  act  justly  by  himself, 
will  secure  his  future  happiness  at  all  hazards.  Present 
happiness  is  something,  though  of  short  duration  ;  future 
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felicity  is  erery  thing,  because  certain  and  endless.  To 
obtain  the  latter,  the  wise  man  will  prudently  sacrifice 
the  former.  So  should  we  expect  the  man  of  the  world  to 
reason,  as  his  daily  occupation  is  in  balancing  losses  against 
gains ;  but  strange  it  is,  that  though  self-interest  be  the 
ruling  passion  in  all  his  affairs  here  below,  it  has  no  in- 
fluence oyer  him  in  higher  objects,  as  in  the  gain  of  end- 
less happiness,  and  salvation  of  the  soul.  He  says  not  to 
himself,  "  What  if  I  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  my 
own  soul ;"  because  his  life  is  as  the  life  of  an  irrational 
animal ;  the  present  pleasure  fills  his  mind ;  and  he  reflects 
not  on  prospectire  pleasures,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed 
after  death. 

What  act  of  injustice  to  oneself  can  exceed,  in  folly  and 
madness,  this  act !  Does  it  arise  from  a  secret  suspicion 
that  a  future  life  is  a  mere  speculation  of  the  mind ;  a 
mere  fable  invented  by  priestcraft  to  perpetuate  temporal 
power;  which  all  may  profess  to  beliere,  but  act  as  if 
they  believed  it  not  ?  It  is  a  problem  we  cannot  solve. 

13.  Justice  to  God  clearly  implies  justice  to  man  and 
to  ourselves.  Any  act  of  injustice  is  necessarily  an  offence 
to  God;  because  the  creature  can  never  waive  his  allegiance 
to  the  Creator.  In  Scripture,  the  just  and  the  perfect 
man  are  terms  synonymous ;  he  is  a  good  man  in  relation 
o  his  neighbours,  and,  by  a  life  of  holiness,  gains  the 
approbation  of  God.  He  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  moral 
being.  He  practises  those  three  grand  divisions  we  hare 
made,  and  thereby  fulfils  the  whole  law.  His  duty  to  God 
demands  far  more  than  the  obedience  to  the  moral  law ; 
for  it  includes  religious  obligation — a  duty  unknown  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Therefore  he  finds  himself  in  a 
relation  different  from  any  that  can  affect  him  on  earth ; 
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the  relationship  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  as  the  child  to  the  Father,  in  the  light  of 
reyelation ;  who  requires  worship  as  God,  love  as  a  Parent, 
obedience  as  a  Lawgiver,  and  allegiance  as  King  of  heaven 
and  of  earth. 

14.  There  are  scarcely  any  savage  tribes  who  have  not 
recognized  a  presiding  deity ;  and  the  knowledge,  however 
faint  and  obscure,  calls  forth,  as  a  natural  result,  sponta- 
neous worship,  sometimes  for  protection  against  evil,  and 
sometimes  with  the  hope  of  benefits.  This  rite,  flowing 
from  the  savage  nature,  is  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  reve- 
rence in  the  human  soul ;  and,  surely,  if  a  savage,  by  na- 
tural reason,  offers  adoration  to  his  god,  it  is  a  duty  that 
is  more  obvious  and  necessary  to  a  Christian.  His  know- 
ledge of  God  revealed  to  him,  the  lofty  attributes  with 
which  he  invests  him,  as  Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Power, 
excite  greater  and  nobler  ideas  than  any  savage  can  pos- 
sess; and  his  worship  ought,  therefore,  to  be  far  more 
pure  and  spiritual. 

15.  Justice  to  God  implies  a  deep  and  permanent  sense 
of  gratitude,  for  he  is  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  a  love  and 
veneration  for  his  holy  nature ;  an  implicit  obedience  to 
all  his  laws;  a  religious  consciousness  of  his  presence 
everywhere ;  a  communion  with  him  in  our  silent,  secret 
thoughts ;  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote  his  glory,  and 
to  defend  his  honour.  Whatever  we  be  to  men,  sincerity 
is  what  God  requires  of  us.  Sincerity  must  be  the  basis 
of  our  intercourse  with  him ;  we  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  otherwise  all  our  professions  are  worse  than 
nothing,  for  we  are  both  sinners  to  ourselves,  and  hypo- 
crites to  God.  "  He  who  is  unjust  is  impious  towards 
God  and  his  parents,  and  lawless  towards  others ;  so  that 
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though  he  should  sacrifice  hecatombs,  and  adorn  temples 
with  ten  thousand  gifts,  he  will  be  so  much  the  more 
unholy  and  impious  in  his  deliberate  choice  ;"  is  the 
language  of  a  pagan  philosopher,  and  must  be  the  philo- 
sophy of  a  Christian. 

16.  To  be  strictly  just  in  ail  our  conduct  in  life,  de- 
mands a  strong  mind,  and  a  determined  resolution.  We 
must  possess  moral  courage  and  decision,  so  as  to  defy  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  men,  and  to  act  up  to  our  own 
sense  of  what  is  just  and  right.  No  false  arguments,  no 
persuasions,  no  blandishments,  must  be  allowed  to  divert 
us  from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude.  Many  such  tempta- 
tions shall  assail  us ;  but  let  us  remember  always,  even  in 
the  hour  of  trial  when  our  virtue  may  stagger,  that  no 
human  power  can  make  that  just  which  is  unjust.  Justice 
is  recorded  in  heaven,  and  who  dare  change  the  decree  ? 

Weak  men,  and  unstable,  are  often  guilty  of  injustice 
through  mere  moral  fear,  though,  at  the  same  time,  their 
motives  and  intentions  be  good.  Others  are  also  guilty 
of  injustice  in  yielding  to  their  passions  and  emotions, 
however  apparently  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Even  in  acts 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  we  may  often  find  justice  vio- 
lated. 

17.  Demosthenes,  Alexander,  Pericles,  Themistocles, 
Cicero,  are  names  more  famous  in  the  mouths  of  men  than 
Aristides  the  Juat ;  but  who  would  not  rather  have  the 
title  of  Ju8t,  than  that  of  the  Eloquent,  the  Great,  the 
Politic,  or  the  Rhetorician  ? 

Themistocles,  when  asked  to  play,  replied,  "  I  cannot 
fiddle,  but  I  can,  out  of  a  little  village,  make  a  great  city.'' 
Despite  this  boast,  Aristides  and  his  calm  dignified  virtues 
shine  more  nobly  in  history  than  the  more  dazzling,  but 
less  substantial  qualities,  of  Themistocles. 
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1.  Economy  is  the  offsprmg  of  prudence;  andeconomT 
is  the  parent  of  wealth.  This  virtue,  or  principle,  must  be 
possessed  by  those  who  amass  riches ;  but  the  Tirtne  is 
oflen  lost  in  the  descendant.  The  associates  of  economy 
are  temperance  and  moderation.  The  Greeks  so  identified 
wisdom  with  moderation,  that  they  expressed  or  signified 
both  by  the  same  word,  aophroeyne.  And  in  this  they 
were  right.  For  moderation  is  wise,  thongh  perhaps  not 
wisdom,  and  has  the  yery  life-blood  of  wisdom ;  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  one. 

The  principle  of  moderation  preyents  economy  degene- 
rating to  penuriousness,  or  being  tainted  with  ayarice. 
Economy  and  wisdom  are  inseparable,  so  long  as  wisdom 
and  moderation  are  related  to  each  other.  Economy  is 
the  principle  of  moderation,  applied  to  the  incomes  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  states.  In  the  one  case  it  increases  human 
happiness,  in  the  other  enhances  prosperity. 

2.  Of  all  men,  he  who  has  wealth  bequeathed  to  him, 
stands  most  in  need  of  this  virtue ;  for  then  it  is  seldom 
to  be  found.     The  want  of  it  often  proves  his  ruin ;  in 
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riot  and  dissipation  he  runs  his  wild  career,  never  dream- 
ing that  the  deepest  well  has  a  bottom.  His  wealth  may 
seem  exhausUess,  but  so  are  his  desires ;  and,  therefore, 
the  mere  amount  of  wealth,  however  great,  cannot  protect 
the  extravagant  and  reckless  from  his  ultimate  fate — 
poverty  and  ruin.  There  is  no  connection  betwixt  the 
amount  of  income  and  the  vice  of  extravagance.  One  man 
may  be  as  extravagant  on  a  small  income,  as  another  may 
be  on  one  a  hundred  times  greater.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  he  who  lives  beyond  his  income  wants 
the  virtue  of  economy.  When  this  virtue  is  lost,  like  the 
loss  of  many  others,  it  leads  on  by  degrees  to  the  opposite 
vices ;  it  prompts  us  to  contract  debts  which  we  have  no 
hope  of  paying ;  debt  leads  to  careless  extravagance ;  ex- 
travagance and  debt  destroy  all  honesty  and  all  delicacy 
of  honour ;  and  then,  to  shun  the  evils  brought  upon  us, 
mean  subterfuge,  lying,  low  devices  of  all  kinds,  and  co- 
wardice, are  the  results. 

3.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  call  a  man  who  has  ruined 
himseV  unfortunate  ;  but  an  uncommon  thing  to  call  him 
criminal.  Because,  even  when  the  rotten  stick  has  lost 
its  gilt,  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  stick  once  gilded.  The 
fall  from  wealth  to  poverty  is  often  pitied,  when  it  should 
be  condemned ;  for,  if  profligacy  be  the  cause  (as  generally 
it  is),  we  err  in  calling  it  a  misfortune,  when  it  is  really  a 
crime.  We  should  have,  therefore,  no  more  sympathy  for 
Am,  than  we  have  for  other  criminals, — him  who,  enjoying 
vast  wealth  and  magnificent  estates,  the  patrimony  of 
ancestors,  squanders  them  for  ignoble  pleasures  and  on  low 
pursuits;  thereby  impoverishing  himself  and  his  posterity. 
He  is  criminal  under  the  easiest  system  of  morals ;  and 
in  whatever  light  we  consider  the  subject,  he  must  be  so  iu 
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the  eye  of  God.    The  penalty  may  not  overtake  him  here, 
but  it  is  certain  hereafter. 

4.  There  is  much  mock-humanity  in  the  world.  If  a 
great  criminal  of  this  kind,  who  has,  besides,  enjoyed  the 
glare  of  titles  and  honours,  suffers  a  reverse  of  fortune,  as 
it  is  called,  but  which  is  solely  attributable  to  his  own  im- 
prudence and  ungodly  course  of  life,  there  is  immediately 
a  gush  of  sentiment,  an  expression  of  sympathy,  for  his 
reduced  state — ^followed,  perhaps,  by  a  subscription  or 
grant  from  the  crown.  But  let  the  same  nmfortune  befal 
a  poor  man — ^poor  in  comparison — ^brought  about  by  no 
misdeeds  of  his  own — and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
principle  that  poverty  is  a  crime  comes  into  operation ; 
and  he  is  expelled  from  all  sympathy,  except  that,  indeed, 
which  is  shown  to  the  mendicant,  or  which  public  chari- 
table institutions  hold  out.  Yet  this  man  may  have  done 
good  to  his  country,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  reward ; 
while  the  great  man  may  be  able  to  record  nothing  of  him- 
self, but  profusion,  profligacy,  and  extravagance. 

5.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  want  of  economy  car- 
ries a  severer  punishment  than  any  law  could  inflict.  The 
victim  of  extravagance  and  proftision  has,  in  the  actual 
miseries  of  poverty,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  past  life, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  sufScient  cause  for  repentance.  The 
total  loss  of  all  his  property,  which  might  have  been  his 
still  by  common  prudence— leaves  a  sting  which  he  can 
never  cease  to  feel.  Unlike  the  poor  man,  say  the  labourer, 
he  cannot  so  easily  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances; 
for  the  deprivation  of  every  comfort,  every  luxury,  cannot 
be  easily  borne.  Besides,  there  is  the  fall  of  pride,  which, 
rising  with  his  wealth,  has  tumbled  to  the  same  level.  To 
maintain  the  outward  show,  struggles,  painful  and  pro- 
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tracted,  must  be  made — straggles  that  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  courses  offensire  to  all  pride  and  decency;  among 
former  associates  (if  his  presence  can  now  be  borne),  what 
torture  of  feeling  must  he  endure  ?  He,  who  was  once 
haughty  and  proud,  now  suflTers  the  upturned  lip  of  scorn ; 
he,  who  once  rolled  in  wealth,  and  the  power  of  wealth, 
despising  poverty  as  the  lowest  of  crimes — ^must  now  con- 
descend to  enyy,  and  hate  those  who  possess  it ;  he,  who 
delighted  to  surprise  the  world  by  show,  splendour,  and 
extravagance,  must  now  retire  dazzled  by  the  ostentation 
of  others ;  and  with  a  heart  rankling  with  malignity  and 
unrelenting  hate. 

6.  Man  is  told  to  imitate  the  bee  and  the  ant ;  emblems 
of  industry  and  prudence ;  those  virtues  that  bring  wealth 
and  happiness  in  their  train.  The  instinct  of  the  ant,  in 
laying  up  a  store  for  the  winter,  should  be  exemplified  in 
the  wisdom  of  man,  who  is  equally  bound  to  provide,  by 
due  economy,  for  the  fiiture.  His  family  demand  this 
common  act  of  prudential  economy ;  if  he  have  no  family, 
the  prospect  of  old  age — ^that  night  in  which  no  man  should 
work — ^imperatively  calls  upon  him  to  provide  against  it. 
What  a  pitiful  object  to  behold  grey  hairs  striving  to  live 
by  daily  labour !  To  see  hoary  locks  put  forth  the  feeble 
energies  of  a  body  already  spent  !  To  see  old  age  strug- 
gling against  the  fear  of  want  and  hunger !  By  economy, 
those  evils  might  be  all  averted.  But,  alas  !  man  prefers 
to  be  deluded  by  a  present  pleasure,  than  to  act  by  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom  that  would  secure  to  him  future  happiness. 

7.  The  necessary  wants  of  man  are  easily  supplied;  even 
moderate  comforts  and  rational  pleasures  demand  no  great 
outlay  of  money.  A  man  may  enjoy  all  the  real  pleasures 
of  life  without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  prudence  w 
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economy ;  because  those  pleasures  are  determined  by  the 
habits  and  income  of  the  indiridnaL  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  positire  pleasure ;  all  pleasure  is  relatiye  to  the 
person ;  and  he  who  commands  a  moderate  income  may 
enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  the  rich  and  great.  The 
amount  of  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  depends  upon  himself ; 
and  not  upon  any  abstract  or  definitire  idea.  One  glass 
of  small,  may  be  as  full  as  one  of  large,  dimensions,  says 
one  of  our  own  moralists.  The  wants  of  man  may  be  few 
or  many,  according  to  the  indiyidual ;  and,  as  they  are  re- 
gulated, so  shall  be  his  happiness.  He  who  has  fewest 
wants,  says  an  ancient  sage,  comes  nearest  to  the  gods. 

8.  It  is  not  well  that  man  should  always  labour.  His 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  int^ests  demand  a  cessation 
in  the  decline  of  life.  Some  years  of  quiet  and  reflection 
are  necessary,  after  a  life  of  industry  and  activity.  There 
is  more  to  concern  him  in  life  than  incessant  occupation, 
and  its  product — wealth.  He  who  has  been  a  slaye  all  his 
life  to  one  monotonous  mechanical  pursuit,  can  hardly  be 
fit  for  another  world.  The  release  from  toil  in  old  age  most 
have  the  prospectiye  pleasure  of;  and  in  the  reality  it  is 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  useful,  and  salutary  to  the  mind.  Such 
adrantages,  howeyer,  can  only  be  gained  by  prudence  and 
economy  in  youth  ;  ,we  must  saye  like  the  ant,  before  we 
can  hope  to  haye  any  rest  in  the  winter  of  our  days. 
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^(Iltftol  3rX. — In  sepulcbro  ne  dormito. 

Sleep  not  on  a  grave. 


1.  We  cannot  presume  to  certify,  that  our  wisest 
readers  do,  in  all  cases,  exercise  their  ingenuity  on  these 
symbols,  before  they  appeal  to  our  judgment  and  sagacity; 
but  we  can  imagine  them  trying  their  skill  on  this  parti- 
cular one,  and  may  infer  the  following  to  be  some  of  the 
interpretations  they  would  adopt.  1.  It  means,  indulge 
not  your  ease  on  grave  and  important  occasions.  2.  Be- 
member  death ;  and  spend  not  your  days  in  sloth  and  in- 
difference. 3.  At  the  hour  of  death  be  awake  to  your 
awful  situation  ;  and  wisely  prepare  to  meet  the  Judge  of 
all.  It  must,  howerer,  be  recollected,  that  what  is  ob- 
yious,  in  things  of  this  kind,  is  seldom  true ;  because,  if 
the  solution  were  on  the  surface,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  mystery  ;  and,  consequently,  an  end  to  all  curiosity 
and  interest.  The  interpretation  we  have  chosen  to  adopt 
is  one  ready  to  our  hand  : — "  that  the  estates  our  parents 
leave  us  should  not  serve  to  make  uls  live  in  idleness  and 
luaruryy 

2.  It  is  proverbial,  that  if  parents  amass  riches,  their 
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children  spend  them.  The  prudent  carefiilly  gather  and 
accumulate ;  their  descendants  scatter  and  waste.    Fru- 

r' 

dence  is  the  yirtiie  of  the  fathe^ ;  prodigality  the  vice  of 
the  son.  The  former  possesses  a  clear  idea  of  the  value 
of  money ;  because,  all  he  has  saved  being  the  product  of 
labour  and  industry,  he  spends  it  with  proportionate  care ; 
but  the  son,  merely  inheriting  property,  values  it  only  by 
the  amount  of  luxury,  or  the  number  of  pleasures  it  can 
purchase.  The  prospective  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  parent 
of  making  a  provision  for  fiiturity ;  or  securing  to  himself 
an  old  age  of  ease  and  competence ;  or  advancing  himself 
to  the  independence  which  wealth  secures,  rarely  influence 
the  mind  or  conduct  of  the  son.  He  neither  reflects,  rea- 
sons, nor  calculates,  in  the  same  way  as  his  parent.  The 
cause  and  efiect  in  this  case  operate  so  generally  as  to 
attract  observation ;  and  from  frequent  observation  it  has 
become  proverbial.  From  this  we  may  infer  (not  only  as 
a  speculative  idea),  that  nature  has  so  designed  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  or  diminishing  an  evil  which  has 
reached  a  gigantic  magnitude  in  this  country — ^the  undue 
accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands. 

3.  When  a  man  is  known  to  inherit  wealth  from  an 
ancestor,  he  is  often  more  esteemed  than  those  who  make 
it.  Perhaps  for  the  reasons  above.  He  is  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  flatterers ;  and  receives  as  much 
praise  and  honour,  as  if  all  the  wealth  he  enjoys  were  of 
his  own  creation ;  whereas,  his  possession  of  it  appears  to 
have  no  higher  merit  than  accident.  Those  friends  and 
flatterers  discover,  too,  in  the  rich  man,  what  riches  can- 
not give — ^honour  and  virtue — and  a  host  of  good  quali- 
ties, that  have  no  more  real  existence  than  the  allusions  of 
a  dream.     For,  as  Sydney  sarcastically  remarks  of  the 
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power  of  gold,  *'  that  it  can  gild  a  rotten  stick,  while  dirt 
can  sully  an  ingot.** 

"  Aorea  nunc  vere  sunt  Bsscula ; 
Plurimus  auro  venit  honos." 

4.  It  is  certain  that  wealth,  so  inherited,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  inflicts  those  eyils  on  the  possessor  to  which 
Pythagoras  alludes.  The  stimulus  of  industry  is  uprooted ; 
all  motire  for  an  actiye  life  is  taken  away ;  every  incentire, 
eyery  spur  to  virtues  such  as  moderation,  self-denial,  and 
economy,  are  either  weakened  or  destroyed.  The  energy 
and  vigour  of  the  mind,  from  which  great  deeds  spring, 
hardly  rise  above  the  supply  of  a  luxury,  or  the  pursuit  of 
a  pleasure.  The  frame  of  the  body  and  the  strength  of 
the  mind  are  relaxed  by  perpetual  enjoyment ;  and  he  who 
might  have  done  some  good,  or  acquired  some  influence, 
or  earned  a  reputation  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty, 
sinks,  as  a  rich  man,  into  nothingness ;  when  the  grave 
closes  over  him  he  is  forgotten  and  despised  even  by  the 
adulators  who  were  enriched  by  his  bounty,  and  who 
reaped  the  benefit  of  his  extravagance. 

5.  To  rise  above  the  enervating  power  of  wealth  de- 
mands a  mind  with  more  vigour  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  such  men.  Before  he  can  drive  off  this  baneful  in- 
fluence he  must  become  attached  to  objects  of  higher  im- 
portance ;  he  must,  in  a  manner,  exalt  his  mind  above  the 
level  it  tends  to,  and  consider  his  position  as  a  moral  agent 
—  as  a  rational  and  responsible  being.  Acting  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  riches  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  fulfilment  of  every  duty  in  life ;  while  riches  put  with- 
in his  reach,  first,  the  command  of  independence  (no  small 
thing),  and,  secondly,  the  power  of  extending  his  sphere 
of  action.    With  a  mind  thus  alive  to  its  real  position, 
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wealth  cannot  enslave  to  indolence,  or  dissolve  him  to  the 
softness  and  carelessness  of  pleasure. 

6.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  now  of  riches  what  was 
formerly  said  of  knowledge — ^riches  are  power.  Without 
riches  a  man  is  a  cypher  in  the  world ;  he  is  not  respected, 
for  he  has  not  that  which  gives  power  and  consequence.  In 
England,  of  all  countries  which  most  pretends  to  religious 
zeal,  it  is  acknowledged  that  poverty  is  a  crime;  and, 
shame  be  it  said,  it  is  that  country  in  particular,  where 
gold  is  found  always  to  "  gild  a  rotten  stick." 

It  is  obvious,  if  riches  give  power,  there  is  an  advan- 
tage, a  supreme  advantage,  in  their  possession ;  for  so  long 
as  they  maintain  their  influence  in  the  world,  they  are 
great  instruments  of  action  either  for  good  or  evil.  In 
the  hands  of  a  fool,  a  voluptuary,  or  a  profligate,  they  are 
instruments  of  pleasure  merely ;  but  in  the  hands  of  goodN 
men  they  give  a  power  of  "  doing  good,"  which,  perhapsy 
nothing  else  can  equal. 

7.  He  who  has  wealth  left  to  him  has  no  need  to  labour. 
He  need  not  work  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — ^that  law  to 
the  power  of  which  man  was  doomed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  He  need  not  want  for  any  pleasure  or  luxury. 
He  has  the  power  of  possessing  every  thing  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  or  desirable  to  the  eye.  His  whole  life  may  be  one 
smooth  current  of  enjoyment,  if  not  of  happiness.  If  he  is 
indolent  by  habit,'there  is  no  need  for  exertion ;  if  he  would 
indulge  in  sloth,  laziness,  or  idleness,  he  can  indulge,  and 
yet  all  his  wants  be  amply,  prodigally  supplied.  These 
pleasures  and  indulgences,  moreover,  are  not  enjoyed  by 
any  merit  of  his ;  they  are  commanded  by  the  wealth  care- 
fully and  anxiously  made  by  another,  who,  with  all  this 
wealth,  his  own  by  right,  did  not,  perhaps,  indulge  him- 
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self  to  one  tythe  the  extent  of  his  successor.  To  sum  up 
all,  this  man  by  mere  accident  of  birth  becomes  rich,  while 
others  around  him  of  superior  merit  are  pinched  by  poverty, 
and  to  whom  the  means  of  living  cause  a  continual  struggle. 
The  fool  rolls  in  wealth ;  the  wise  man,  like  DiogeneSi 
seeks  shelter  in  a  tub. 

8.  The  clear  inference  from  this  apparent  anomaly, 
that  at  first  sight  seems  to  set  at  nought  the  agency  of 
moral  justice  in  the  world,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  rich 
man ;  a  responsibility  the  wise  man  would  do  well  to  shun. 
Riches  are  "  the  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare,'* 
says  Milton.  If  riches  command  all  those  pleasures — all 
that  ease  mentioned  above,  their  possession  demands  far 
more  than  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  that  ease.  It  demands  the  exercise  of  virtues 
more  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  riches — such 
as  moderation,  temperance,  and  self-denial ;  for  althougfij 
all  things  can  be  enjoyed,  all  things  may  not  be  enjoyea. 
It  demands  a  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  others  which 
the  selfishness  caused  by  riches  blunts,  and  an  active  zeal 
in  extending  human  happiness  by  the  encouragement  of 
benevolence  and  the  relief  of  poverty ;  it  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  ease  as  a  compensation ;  it  demands\ 
a  life  of  active  virtues  as  a  return,  in  which  wealth  shall/ 
be  turned  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes  than  mere  osten-/ 
tation  or  selfish  enjoyment. 
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ON  HONESTY  AND  DISHONESTY ;  AND  THE  LOVE 

OF  RICHES. 


J^SmflOl  ILXi* — Sinistra  cibum  ne  snmfto. 

Take  not  food  with  the  left  hand* 


1.  Catullus,  writing  to  Asinius,  who  had  stole  hi» 
handkerchief,  says, — 

**  Mauricine  Asini,  manu  sinistra 
Non  bene  uteris,  in  joco  atque  vino : 
ToUis  lintea  negligentiorum." 

For,  according  to  Dacier,  the  left  hand  has  always  been 
the  hand  suspected  of  thierery.  And  we  are  enjoined  not 
to  use  it,  therefore,  but  to  lire  on  what  has  been  honestly 
obtained  by  labour,  and  not  by  rapine  and  dishonesty. 
The  symbol  forbids  it ;  all  laws,  moral  and  religious,  are 
against  it.  For  the  protection  of  property  human  laws 
condemn  and  punish  dishonest  acts ;  to  obey  those  laws  is 
the  wisest  policy ;  but  moral  and  religious  laws  assume  a 
loftier  aim,  and  condemn  those  acts  without  reference  to 
detection  or  ulterior  punishment.  The  human  law  can 
only  punish  where  it  detects ;  it  attempts  not  to  pierce 
the  inward  thoughts  or  the  secret  actions  of  men.  All 
men,  therefore,  who  pass  undetected  are  presumed  to  be 
honest.     Not  so,  howerer,  with  the  moral  law  in  its  reli- 
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gious  sanctions ;  for  the  man  who  is  upright  and  honest  to 
all  the  worid  may  be  gailty  to  his  own  conscience,  and 
gnilty  in  the  eye  of  Grod.  Human  laws  are  derived  from 
moral  laws ;  they  are  founded  on  moral  laws ;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  executiye  power  regards  not  the 
immorality  of  the  act  as  a  breach  of  a  divine  law,  but  only 
in  relation  to  property  and  security,  and  indirectly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  Thus  the  law  takes  no  cognizance 
of  those  crimes,  more  heinous  than  dishonesty,  which  only 
injure  the  individual  transgressor,  as  licentiousness,  intem- 
perance, malice,  and  such  like,  so  long  as  they  affect  not 
the  life  and  property  and  security  of  others. 

2.  Dishonesty,  then,  as  a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  is  a 
crime  of  man  against  God ;  and,  though  undiscovered  on 
earth,  will  be  exposed  and  punished  hereafter.  In  a  deeper 
sense,  dishonesty  consists  not  always  in  the  doing^  but  in 
the  being  ;  because  he  who  would  be  dishonest,  but  can- 
not^ is  not  free  from  guilt.  The  mere  transference  of  pro- 
perty is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  state  of  the  soul 
which  can  succumb  to  crime  and  fall  into  temptation.  The 
fact  of  detection  by  man  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the 
crime  in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  and,  if  undetected,  the 
crime  is  still  a  crime,  depending  not  on  any  human  con- 
tingency. 

The  Spartan  doctrine  was,  that  a  thief  detected  ought 
to  be  punished ;  but  a  thief  who  had  cunning  and  inge- 
nuity to  conceal  his  thievery,  is  worthy  of  praise.  Here 
morality  is  put  hors  de  conibaL  That  expertness  which 
a  thief  acquires  by  long  practice  is  unduly  elevated,  be- 
cause it  argues  a  very  low  kind  of  talent ;  a  talent  con- 
sisting with  low  cunning  and  deceit,  but  inconsistent  with 
the  nobler  feelings  of  man.    Although  the  loose  principles 
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of  the  Spartans  shock  the  mind  from  the  candour  with 
which  they  were  taught  by  their  legislators,  they  differ 
rery  little  from  what  actually  takes  place  amongst  us, 
though  we  are  ashamed  to  confess  it  with  equal  honesty. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  can  perceiye  no  actual  difference 
in  a  moral  yiew  between  the  man  who  defrauds  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  the  trembling  sinner  who  steals  a  purse ; 
but  in  the  world  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  obrious  to 
a  close  observer. 

3.  What  is  honesty  ?  The  virtual  power  of  resisting 
temptation  'i  The  result  of  the  shame  of  exposure,  or  fear 
of  punishment  1  Honesty  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  the 
abiding,  permanent  state  of  mind  acquired  by  the  influence 
of  rigid  virtue  and  strict  principle,  which  never  thinks 
of  being  dishonest ;  which  strives  not  to  be  honest,  but  is 
so.  An  honest  man  no  more  thinks  of  robbing  another 
than  he  dreams  of  committing  murder,  or  parricide,  or 
sacrilege.  He  is  honest,  because  his  mind  is  honest.  His 
mind  is  honest,  not  by  any  innate  virtue,  but  by  an  eleva- 
tion, step  by  step,  above  the  power  of  temptation,  or  pas- 
sion of  avarice,  or  desire  of  covetousness ;  in  the  same  way 
that  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  see  masses  of  gold  and 
treasures  of  money,  loses  those  passions  which  a  stranger 
to  them  would  most  certainly  be  affected  by. 

4.  This  is  true  magnanimity.  It  is  not  a  picture  im- 
possible in  nature,  or  even  too  highly  coloured.  The  reality 
of  the  image  may  be  discovered  in  the  world,  not  by  a 
single  example,  but  in  many.  In  truth,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  magnanimous  mind  stooping  to  an  act  of  disho- 
nesty. The  very  idea  seems  a  violation  of  nature,  because 
it  would  be  an  event  totally  unexpected.  One  strong  rea- 
son against  the  possibility  is,  that  great  minds  are  with- 
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out  the  love  of  money ;  the  desire  of  great  possessions, 
ayariee,  and  those  ten  thousand  vices  allied  to  ayarice,  are 
passions  which  are  unknown  to  them.  They  are  affected 
by  other  desires,  by  as  strong  passions,  but  Mammon  is  a 
deity  they  disown  in  thought  and  in  practice.  They  "  see 
pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store,"  and  laugh,  because 
the  loye  of  money  is  a  passion  as  strange  to  them,  and  as 
ridiculous,  as  the  want  of  it  would  be  to  the  worshipper  of 
the  golden  calf. 

5.  Holy  priests  preach  against  the  love  of  money ;  mo- 
ralists declaim  against  it  as  the  dire  enemy  of  virtue ;  phi- 
losophers of  the  cynic  school  laugh  at  the  vice ;  and  we  of 
the  Pythagorean  school  laugh  too,  but  ofbener  we  lament, 
and  stand  in  wonder  and  astonishment.  Priests,  and  mo- 
ralists, and  philosophers  fail,  say  some,  because  they  only 
preach  and  declaim,  while  they  indulge  the  vice  themselves. 
Whether  the  charge  be  true  or  false,  we  leave  every  one 
to  judge  con  amove ;  but  of  the  failure  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  vice  increases  daily;  from  a  vice  it  has 
mounted  to  a  crime.  It  may  be  that  the  weapons  are 
barbless  used  to  assail  the  impregnable  fortress.  If  so, 
there  are  other  arrows  in  the  quiver.  If  we  are  deter-- 
mined  to  kill  the  teeming  monster  which  threatens  to  lay 
waste  the  fair  plains  of  virtue ;  and  to  swallow  up  all  reli- 
gion ;  that  essays  to  extinguish  the  lamp  of  truth ;  if  we 
do  not  feign,  and  court,  and  nourish  it  (thereby  mocking 
all  sincerity  and  godly  zeal),  we  cannot  fail. 

6.  As  the  solemn  denunciations  of  religion  have  had 
no  effect ;  if  the  grave  censures  of  moralists  have  fallen 
still-born  from  the  lips,  we  may  try  the  lighter  weapons 
of  ridicule,  of  satire,  of  mockery, — ^those  weapons  used  by 
Juvenal  in  the  most  corrupt  era  of  Home  with  biting  force, 
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when  remonstrance  and  argument  would  hare  failed  of 
eflFect. 

To  turn  away  the  money-lover  from  his  delusive  god  is 
a  work  beyond  any  single  hand ;  for  if  he  lets  this  base 
passion  hare  dominion  oyer  him,  in  spite  of  the  fearful 
warnings  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  he  could 
feel  the  shafts  of  ridicule  from  one  or  from  a  few  hands. 
He  must  be  a  colossus  to  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise. 
A  corporate  body  or  society  might  have  some  influence — 
comprehending  all  who  would  repudiate  this  idolatry ; 
having  for  its  patrons  the  sovereign  and  the  elite  of  her 
gentry,  as  well  as  the  body-clerical ;  being  endowed  with 
certain  privileges  and  limited  in  its  power  by  definitive 
laws,  so  that  the  attack  on  the  evil,  or  vice,  should  never 
become  an  attack  on  the  individual.  It  should  possess 
among  its  members  a  choice  body  of  men  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  ridicule  and  satirize  the  vice  of  the  age,  their 
publications  being  revised  careMIy,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  society.  Further  details  we  cannot  enter  into ;  but 
we  may  add,  that,  in  due  time,  an  influence  would  be 
exercised  over  the  public  mind  which  would  mitigate,  if 
not  destroy,  the  monster- vice ;  because,  as  every  member 
of  the  society  would  have  attached  to  his  membership  a 
testimony  to  his  character,  and  as  he  would,  in  his  parti- 
cular sphere,  have  a  certain  influence,  however  small, 
others,  in  considerations  of  the  advantages  belonging  to 
the  society,  would  find  it  necessary  to  unite. 

This  idea  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  practice  in  other 
cases,  and  by  the  greater  power  which  union  gives  to 
bodies  over  individuals. 

7.  In  conclusion ;  it  would  seem  needless  to  assert,  that 
th3  love  of  money  is  at  the  root  of  all  dishonesty.     In 
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Misery  and  apprehension  are  its  certain  consequences. 
When  danger  is  coming  with  rapid  strides,  indecision 
falters,  is  paralysed,  and  destruction  follows.  The  mind 
laments  its  weakness  when  too  late.  It  knows  how  to 
act,  when  the  time  for  action  is  past. 

3.  Indecision  is  the  foundation  of  all  doubts  and  per- 
plexities, in  belief  and  in  opinion.  It  leaves  the  mind  in 
an  ocean  of  errors,  without  rudder  or  compass ;  without 
opinions  as  guides,  or  principles  as  rules  of  action.  The 
line  which  separates  truth  from  falsehood  is  not  clearly 
perceiyed ;  every  vague  opinion  of  man  throws  the  mind 
into  doubt  and  perplexity.  Better  almost  to  have  erro- 
neous opinions  and  false  principles,  than  exist  in  this  state 
of  doubt ;  for  they  indicate  some  marks  of  thought ;  they 
may  appear  right  and  good  to  the  mind  which  holds  them; 
whereas  the  undecided  are  devoid  of  all  fixed  opinions  or 
principles.  We  find  men  pass  through  life  in  this  awful 
state  of  indecision,  as  if  the  world  afforded  nothing  whereon 
to  exercise  the  reflective  powers;  as  if  human  nature,  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  such  questions,  were  not  fit  subjects 
of  inquiry,  of  belief,  and  of  speculation. 

4.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  are  many  who  pos- 
sess such  frigid  indifference,  such  indecision  of  character, 
that  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  there  is 
a  Grod  and  a  hereafter ;  whether  religion  be  true,  or  the 
mere  fables  and  lies  of  impostors.  There  are  still  a  greater 
body  who  never  meditate  on  such  questions  at  all ;  but 
acquiesce  with  the  opinion  of  the  world,  without  inquiry,  or 
care,  or  interest.  Which  character  is  to  be  preferred, 
would  require  a  better  casuist  than  we  are  to  judge.  This, 
however,  seems  manifest,  that  he  who  considers  religion 
not  worthy  to  form  opinions  on ;  or  who  permits  not  its 
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profound  questions  to  enter  into  his  thoughts,  is  not  in 
any  great  degree  different  from  him  who  has  no  religion 
at  all.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  make  the  profession 
of  a  creed ;  to  agree  with  general  opinion,  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  a  world  hereafter ;  but  to  be  religious,  or  eren 
rational,  those  great  subjects  should  sometimes  deeply  en- 
gage the  thoughts — engage  them  with  an  interest  propor- 
tionate to  their  intrinsic  importance. 

5.  Beligion  is  the  most  momentous  of  all  speculations. 
Its  doctrines  are  the  most  important  to  man,  as  they  in- 
fluence his  life  here ;  and,  especially,  as  that  influence  is 
carried  beyond  the  graye.  To  rest  in  doubt  about  its 
truth,  whether  it  be  truly  a  reyelation  from  heayen,  or  the 
mere  cunning  fables  of  crafty  priests,  is  surely  supreme 
folly.  If  others  are  found  to  deriye  hope  and  consolation, 
and  temporal  hs^piness  from  this  source,  is  it  not  worth 
the  labour  to  inquire,  whether  those  hopes  are  substantial 
or  illusory  ?  If  the  athiest  reasons  himself  into  the  belief 
of  there  being  no  Ood,  it  behoyes  the  Christian  to  decide 
with  firmness  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  that  he  has  made 
a  reyelation  of  his  will  to  man. 

More  than  implicit  belief  is  demanded  by  reason :  for 
example,  such  an  inquiry  as  leads  to  conyiction,  is  required 
by  eyery  man ;  for  without  it  doubts  shall  assail  us  on 
eyery  side ;  the  arguments  of  enemies  make  us  stagger  and 
wayer ;  and  weakness  and  indecision  shall  constantly  excite 
contempt  in  others,  and  misery  in  ourselves. 

The  fool  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God :  he  feels  the 
infidelity,  but  need  not  express  it.  He  is  not  a  fool  be- 
cause of  weakness  of  intellect,  or  moral  turpitude ;  but  be- 
cause of  indecision  and  indifference  about  a  question  which 
demands  deep  thought  and  consideration.     He  is  a  fool. 
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because  he  mil  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  his  folly.  He  is,  finally,  a  fool,  because  he 
hastily  belieyes  what  the  ordinary  exercise  of  reason  would 
show  to  be  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction. 

6.  The  symbol  may  be  further  extended  in  its  applica- 
tion :  each  may  apply  the  words  to  himself,  in  relation  to 
his  conduct  as  a  moral,  a  religious  being,  and  in  reference 
to  his  duties  in  life ;  or  in  all  cases  where  doubt  and  hesi- 
tion  are  productiye  of  eyil. 

In  coming  nigh  the  temple  of  truth,  let  us  enter  boldly 
and  willingly ;  in  approaching  the  temple  of  Grod,  let  us 
not  hesitate  at  the  threshold,  as  if  our  duties  to  Him  were 
things  of  indifference,  but  enter  the  sacred  courts,  and 
join  in  the  song  of  praise.  In  entering  the  world,  we  must 
needs  assume  all  our  decision  and  firmness ;  for  there  are 
rocks  to  avoid,  and  greater  evils  still  to  shun ;  the  subtle 
quicksands  of  wickedness,  falsehood,  and  deceit.  We  must 
become  the  champions  of  truth,  and  the  unrelenting  ene- 
mies of  vice.  And,  if  our  opinions  are  well  grounded — 
our  principles  firmly  established ;  if  a  rational  conviction 
fortify  our  minds  ;  we  may  calmly  encounter  those  trials 
that  await  us  in  this  chequered  life.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  waver  and  hesitate  at  the  threshold,  we  shall,  in  an 
evil  hour,  find  our  principles  given  to  the  winds ;  and  all 
the  landmarks  and  beacons  of  truth  and  virtue  swept  away 
before  the  tide  of  sophistry,  irreligion,  and  deceit. 
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ON  WEAKNESS  OF  CHARACTER :  ON  THE  PASSIONS 

AND  VIRTUES  OF  WOMEN. 


«/S/^%»N^^^/\<%^^W» 


^SmflOl  iU^i«— Anna  a  mnllere  stunminiftrata  rctjice. 

B^uu  the  weapons  a  woman  offers. 


•'^'WN/X/S/VN/WN^S^ 


1.  This  is  a  symbol  which  requires  considerable  deli- 
cacy in  the  treatment,  as  it  reflects  on  the  discretion  of 
the  fairer  part  of  creation.  If  we  held  the  harsh  and 
stern  opinions  of  Euripides,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and 
others,  this  symbol  would  hare  opened  up  an  opportune 
field  for  sarcasm  and  ill  nature ;  but  as  our  feelings  tend 
in  a  gentler  direction  with  regard  to  women,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  give  the  writer  credit  for  the  utmost 
finesse  and  delicacy  in  the  management  of  this  forbidding 
subject.  To  hare  passed  it  by  altogether  could  not  be 
tolerated,  as  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  us  to  sacrifice 
our  imperatiye  duty,  eren  in  such  a  cause. 

"  Woman,"  observes  Dacier — and  his  be  the  odium — 
"  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  is  the  emblem  of 
anger  and  revenge.  Pythagoras  therefore  meant,  that  we 
ought  to  reject  all  the  suggestions  revenge  inspires." 

2.  We  recollect  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  the  Reli' 
gio  ATedids,  laments  that  nature  had  not  planned  a  more 
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convenient  way  for  the  increase  of  the  population  than  she 
has  done.  This  extravagant  notion  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  a  passage  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides, 
thus  translated : 

"  Wherefore,  O  Jove,  beneath  the  sun's  fair  light 
That  specious  mischief,  woman,  didst  thou  place  ? 
For  with  the  human  race,  if  thou  wouldst  fill 
The  peopled  earth,  no  need  they  should  be  raised 
From  woman  :  at  thy  shrines  might  men  present 
Iron,  or  brass,  or  heaps  of  massy  gold, 
To  purchase  children,  in  proportion  given 
To  the  rich  offering  ;  man  might  then  have  lived 
Free  and  uncumber*d  with  this  female  burden." 

3.  It  would  appear  from  what  we  can  gather,  that 
women  are  more  under  the  dominion  of  their  passions  than 
men ;  it  is  certain  their  feelings  are  more  sensitive ;  their 
emotions  more  lively.  The  same  beings  who  are  the  slaves 
of  their  affections ;  who  are  alive  to  every  deep  emotion 
of  love  and  tenderness,  may  become  equally  warm  and  in- 
temperate when  they  enlist  on  the  side  of  a  bad  passion. 
The  greatest  observer  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  aspects, 
has  noticed  this  peculiar  consistency.  "  A  woman  moved 
is  like  a  fountain  troubled — muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick, 
bereft  of  beauty."  They  deliberate  less  than  men  before 
they  act ;  reason  with  them  is  less  strong ;  and,  acting 
more  by  impulse  or  passion,  they  must,  in  most  cases,  be 
dangerous  guides  or  advisers.  If  women  love  violently, 
they  are  said  to  hate  as  violently.  There  is  no  modera- 
tion in  their  passions.  Thus  it  is  that  a  bad  woman  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  scourge  to  man — 

*'  Than  the  viper  far 

More  noxious — " 

says  Medea,  and,  therefore,  a  judge  of  her  own  sex ;  an 
evil  against  which  nature  has  provided  no  remedy  but 
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death.  Nor  in  the  crimes  of  women,  as  history  testifies, 
is  there  any  moderation ;  they  can  go  from  step  to  step, 
from  deep  to  a  deeper  still,  with  an  ease  and  determina- 
tion not  natural  to  men.  WEere  the  passion  of  love  sways 
them  (and  with  them  it  is  all-powerftil),  they  hesitate  not. 
at  any  obstacle  which  impedes,  or  stands  between  them 
and  the  object  of  desire.  Women  love  power ;  but,  if  given 
to  them,  they  abuse  it,  because  their  passions  are  stronger 
than  their  reason.  But  if  women  are  creatures  of  passion ; 
if  they  are  weak,  capricious,  and  the  slaves  of  feeling,  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  level,  if  not  above  men,  in  their 
capacity  for  the  practice  of  virtue.  Their  fortitude  is 
greater ;  their  humanity  greater ;  their  purity  far  above 
men.  They  are,  from  a  softness  of  nature,  wonderfully 
pleasing ;  without  them  no  fit  substitute  could  be  found, 
in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  Euripides  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

4.  Woman  is  made  to  obey ;  man  to  be  obeyed  ;  and 
it  is  from  this  law  that,  in  all  ages,  it  has  been  deemed 
contemptible  for  a  man  to  become  the  slave  of  a  woman. 
Man  is  the  natural  guardian  of  woman ;  he  is  her  guide 
and  natural  master,  at  the  same  time  friend  and  protec- 
tor :  but  when  the  man  crouches  to  the  woman ;  when  she 
rules  and  he  obeys,  becoming  the  instrument  of  her  pas- 
sions and  capricious  will,  there  is  a  perversion  of  nature, 
a  subversion  of  natural  order,  which  men  have  always 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Tliis  ridicule 
and  contempt  always  arise  in  proportion  as  the  male  casts 
off  the  prerogatives  of  his  sex,  and  assumes  those  of  the 
opposite ;  for  there  is  something  repulsive  in  seeing  a  man 
with  the  character  of  another  sex.  That  which  calls  up 
the  feelings  of  ridicule  as  respects  man,  creates  a  stronger 
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feeling  in  relation  to  women ;  for  a  masculine  woman  is  an 
object  of  extreme  abhorrence  and  disgust. 

5.  If  we  will  use  the  weapons  a  woman  offers,  we  may 
become  her  slave  and  the  instrument  of  her  blind  and 
Airious  passions ;  for  we  subject  ourselves  to  her  will,  and 
must  obey  all  its  caprice  and  waywardness.  Those  weapons 
are  employed  to  satisfy  her  revenge,  expiate  her  hatred,  or 
gratify  her  love ;  to  do  which  we  must  often  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  our  ears  to  the  calls  of 
mercy  ;  we  must  not  deliberate,  but  act  with  all  the  fury 
of  wild  justice :  if  we  have  to  punish,  it  must  be  quick,  to 
please  her  rage ;  if  we  have  to  reward,  profusion  and  extra- 
vagance must  strew  our  path ;  or  whatever  we  do  as  her 
right  hand,  shall  be  without  any  degree  or  moderation. 

6.  The  women  of  Crotona  were  licentious  and  corrupt ; 
Pythagoras  would  have  them  virtuous  and  innocent,  and 
enacted  this  singular  law : — ^^  That  no  free  woman  carry 
with  her  above  one  slave,  unless  she  be  drunk ;  that  she 
never  go  out  of  the  city  in  the  night,  unless  to  commit 
adultery ;  that  she  wear  neither  gold  nor  embroidery,  un- 
less she  make  profession  of  being  a  prostitute."  This 
law  acted  on  them  with  talismanic  power ;  they  became 
pure  and  virtuous  ;  and  it  is  further  said,,  that  being  con- 
vinced by  our  great  moralist,  that  the  true  ornaments  of 
a  woman  are  modesty  and  chastity,  they  threw  off  their 
robes  of  gold  and  embroidery,  and  consecrated  them  to  the 
temple  of  Juno. 

7.  The  true  ornaments  of  a  woman  are  chastity  and  mo- 
desty !  They  are  the  gems  which  give  her  a  value  above 
all  price — the  dower  priceless,  and  above  all  gold !  Fit 
doctrine  for  Crotona ;  fit  doctrine  falling  from  pagan  lips ; 
fit  for  savage  times ;  for  ancient  times;  but  not  fit  for  men 
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now.  Whatever  value  the  doctrine  be  of,  it  is  certain 
men  do  not  act  as  if  they  beliered  modesty  and  chastity 
alone  to  be  the  true  ornaments  of  a  woman.  They  are 
valued  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  when  they  exist  with 
other  ornaments,  as  land  and  riches;  but  among  those  who 
have  neither  land  to  captivate  men  with  their  modesty, 
nor  riches  to  exalt  their  admiration  for  chastity,  they  are 
virtues  very  lowly  esteemed.  They  may  be  bought  at  every 
market,  and  cheaply,  too,  says  the  admirer  of  modesty  and 
chastity,  set  off  with  more  solid  advantages. 

8.  There  is  a  power  prevailing  in  the  world  which  was 
never  suspected  by  our  simple  philosopher :  the  power  of 
riches,  which  gives  modesty  to  lewdness,  and  chastity  to  a 
prostitute ;  which  finds  a  winning  grace  in  boldness  and 
impudence ;  beauty  in  deformity ;  and,  by  a  magic  power, 
changes  and  transforms  all  things  to  their  contraries. 
Where  there  are  no  riches,  we  have  a  perversion  of  nature 
equally  strange ;  for  if  virtue  shine  like  Golconda's  caverns, 
we  esteem  it  not;  if  beauty  surpass  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  youth,  a  film  rests  upon  the  eyes,  and  conceals 
it  from  view. 

9.  We  may  remark,  that  the  conduct  and  character  of 
women  are  influenced  and  modified  by  those  of  men,  as 
men  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  women.  When  Py- 
thagoras determined  to  reform  the  manners  and  vices  of 
the  Crotons,  with  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
he  first  applied  himself  to  the  men,  and  when  he  had  re- 
formed them,  he  found  the  task  with  the  other  sex  less 
onerous.  With  the  men,  the  reformation  was  half  con- 
cluded. The  luxury  and  vicious  habits  of  those  women 
arose,  as  they  do  in  most  cases,  from  the  indulgence  of 
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their  parents  and  their  husbands ;  who  being  equally  bad 
in  their  morals,  had  no  care  for  their  women  and  children. 

The  regimen  he  recommended  to  the  men  was  tem- 
perance or  moderation,  as  the  great  yirtue  of  each  sex, 
and  of  every  age ;  and  as  the  only  preserver  of  the  endow- 
ments of  mind  and  body.  He  told  them,  that  riches  were 
a  weak  anchor  (0 !  tempera,  &c.),  and  glory  yet  a  weaker; 
that  beauty  and  strength  of  body,  posts,  dignities,  autho- 
rity, and  reputation,  were  anchors  too,  but  most  brittle 
and  faithless  ones.  The  only  good  anchors  he  esteemed 
were  piety,  prudence,  magnanimity,  and  courage.  These 
no  tempest  can  loosen  or  unmoor.  For,  said  he,  elevating 
himself,  it  is  the  law  of  God,  that  no  strength  should  sub- 
sist in  any  thing  but  virtue ;  and  that  all  besides  should 
give  weakness  and  misery. 

As  a  warning  to  both  sexes,  he  said,  there  were  no  per- 
sons who  were  so  severely  punished  in  hell,  as  husbands 
who  had  not  lived  well  with  their  wives,  and  wives  that 
had  not  lived  well  with  their  husbands. 
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ON  QUARRELS  AND  DIVISIONS:  THE  EFFECT  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  ON  THE  MIND :  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
GOOD  AND  EVIL  IN  THE  SOUL. 


J^SmllOl  HXI^.-Ia  Tia  ne  ligna  cffidito. 

Cfut  not  wood  in  the  waff. 


1.  Whatever  ancient  interpreters  have  said  to  the 
contrary,  we,  as  the  greater  expositors  of  these  inestimable 
ancient  fragments  hold,  that  the  symbol  is  an  injunction 
against  quarrels  and  divisions  in  our  pilgrimage  through 
life ;  and,  therefore,  a  recommendation  to  patience,  placi- 
dity of  temper,  and  equanimity ;  a  recommendation  we  may 
here  appropriately  direct  to  some  of  our  more  excellent 
readers,  who,  as  travellers  on  a  long  journey,  may  have  kept 
on  their  course  rejoicing ;  and  who  are  now  arrived  at  this 
almost  the  last  stage  of  their  pleasing  pilgrimage.  If  they 
have  sustained  throughout  that  patient,  calm,  because  phi- 
losophic, and,  therefore,  happy  state  of  mind,  we  commend 
them  cordially ;  and  hold  out  more  than  faint  hopes  of  a 
speedy  conversion  to  a  system,  that  shall,  most  certainly, 
make  them  wiser,  and  better,  and  happier  men ;  when  they 
shall  enjoy  pleasure  without  expense,  and  possess  happi- 
ness without  excitement. 

2.  As  in  many  things  besides,  there  is  an  art  in  tra- 
velling ;  and  he  is  the  more  skilful  traveller  who  success- 
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fully  shortens  the  journey  by  stratagem,  or  self-deception; 
by  varying  the  route,  or  mixing  up  in  his  mind  objects 
that  beguile  lazy  time,  and  afford  pleasing  amusement. 
Along  with  the  writer,  the  patient  reader  (or  trayeller) 
has  no  cause  to  complain  of  weariness  or  monotony;  for  we 
hare  exerted  all  our  attractive  qualities  of  converse  and 
information  to  deceive  him,  and  withdraw  his  thoughts  from 
the  distance  he  had  to  travel ;  we  have  charmed  him  with 
such  variety,  and  seduced  him  on,  with  so  much  charming 
grace,  and  filled  his  soul  with  so  many  ideas,  that  he  can 
have  had  no  leisure  to  get  weary  or  impatient.  What 
scenes  have  we  not  presented  to  his  view !  What  a  per- 
petual variety  has  delighted  the  eye !  True,  there  are 
barren  mountains  rising  sometimes  before  him  in  grim  but 
chilling  majesty ;  but  soon  they  disappear,  while  smiling 
plains  succeed  to  view :  rugged  heaths  must  sometimes  be 
crossed,  affording  rest  to  the  eye,  but  giving  sustenance  to 
the  mind ;  but  these  again  are  rapidly  succeeded  by  rich 
and  cultivated  valleys. 

3.  Come  away !  Let  us  pursue  our  journey  together,  and 
see  by  what  arts  we  can  make  the  distance  still  before  us 
be  passed  over  agreeably,  and  with  mutual  satisfaction  and 
improvement.  The  few  ardent,  and  zealous,  and  truth- 
loving  disciples,  who  will  persevere  to  the  end,  shall  have 
their  reward.  But  those  who  have  not  reached  this  stage 
— stumbling  heedlessly  on  their  way — and  who  refuse  or 
hesitate  to  proceed,  longing  to  return  to  that  easier  path 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  tread,  are  to  be  treated  with 
that  severity  their  indifference  merits. 

If  they  cannot  taste  of  the  waters  of  truth  without 
loathing,  nor  pursue  the  path  of  virtue  without  a  stagger 
towards  ignorance  and  vice,  we  must  purge  their  souls,  as 
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Hippocrates  purged  the  bodies  of  men,  by  a  prolonged 
course  ofphilosopUc  and  initiatory  medicine.  The  corrupt 
parts  must  be  cauterized  before  we  can  effect  the  cure  of  a 
disease  so  deep  set ;  strong  cathartical  remedies  we  must 
give,  that  the  soul  may  be  prepared  to  receive  new  life 
and  rigour. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  the  patient,  or  pupil,  must  first 
leaye  the  haunts  of  men,  and  abandon  all  the  pursuits,  the 
excitement,  and  pleasure,  which  hare  closed  his  obdurate 
mind  to  the  light  of  truth  and  calls  of  wisdom.  Betire- 
ment  into  the  country,  solitude  and  solitary  meditation, 
reading  worthy  books,  and  a  deep  draught  of  philosophy, 
shall  hare  wonderful  effects.  He  must  learn  to  reflect 
without  the  aid  of  others,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees ;  as 
a  child  learns  to  walk,  first  by  crawling,  then  by  stand- 
ing with  assistance,  and  finally  by  accomplishing  what 
seemed  before  a  great  diflBiculty — ^the  exact  counterpoise 
or  balance  of  the  body.  When  he  returns  to  the  world, 
and  mixes  again  with  men,  he  will  be  astonished  at  their 
weak  powers  of  reflection ;  at  the  utter  confusion  of  their 
minds,  and  all  the  consequent  perplexities  of  conflicting 
opinions ;  and  their  total  incapacity  for  any  mental  work 
above  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

4.  After  the  pupil  has  undergone  a  sufficient  training, 
and  become  a  Pythagorean  among  philosophers,  he  will 
be  conscious  to  a  marvellous  change  in  the  texture  of  his 
mind.  As  the  man  of  science,  in  order  to  enlarge  his 
catalogue  of  plants,  insects,  or  such  like,  peacefiiUy  pur- 
sues his  object  in  a  summer's  day,  and,  with  a  philosophic 
spirit,  enjoys  the  sweet  serenity  and  all  the  pleasures  of 
nature  at  the  same  time ;  now  resting  on  the  enamelled 
grass,  in  the  contemplation  of  some  distant  view,  or  watch- 
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ing  the  son-flies  in  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  yaried 
colours ;  or  examining  the  blades  of  grass,  with  a  curious 
eye,  or  flowers,  wild  yet  of  simple  grace,  which  admirably 
shew  forth  creative  wisdom ;  all  in  that  calmness  of  mind, 
flowing  from  internal  harmony  of  being :  so  our  pupil, 
once  the  neophyte,  but  now  a  full-fledged  bird,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind  and  placidity  of  temper — ^fruits 
of  the  philosophic  spirit — shall  come  to  delight  in  these 
our  writings,  transcripts  of  wisdom,  fair  copies  of  truth, 
and  shall  dwell  oyer  them  with  congenial  pleasure,  haying 
no  longer  any  desire  to  hasten  on,  or  turn  back,  as  if  their 
study  were  a  painftil,  irksome  task,  and  not  (as  the  truth) 
a  feast,  a  banquet  to  be  enjoyed  again  and  again  with 
renewed  satisfaction. 

He  shall  find  a  world  brought  to  yiew,  of  whose  exist- 
ence, while  in  the  world,  he  had  no  conception.  His 
thoughts  will  take  a  flight,  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  fancy 
and  imagination ;  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  think  he  has 
undergone  some  extraordinary  transformation,  or  passed, 
for  a  time,  into  a  spiritual  world.  He  will  then  compre- 
hend what  it  is  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  which 
no  man  can  do,  who  refuses  to  follow  our  instructions,  and 
who  is  steeped  to  the  lips  in  mundane  afiairs. 

5.  The  mind,  once  brought  into  this  happy  state  of 
being,  and  embued  with  the  true  spirit,  can  hardly  con- 
descend to  a  breach  of  the  symbol,  from  which  we  appear 
to  haye  digressed.  As  he  will  think  unlike  other  men, 
so  shall  he  act  and  feel.  The  Christian  spirit,  softening 
and  spiritualizing  the  pure  intellect,  and  conjoining  with 
it  those  graces  and  yirtues  that  belong  eminently  to  reli- 
gion, shall  bring  him  to  a  temper  against  which  nothing 
can  preyail ;  while  the  same  hallowed  spirit  which  forms 
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a  peacemaker  out  of  the  discordant  elements  of  anger, 
hatred,  and  reyenge,  shall  draw  ont  the  spiritnal  being 
from  the  abstraction  of  intellect,  and  direct  it,  by  the  im- 
pulse of  yirtue  and  goodness,  to  the  wellkre  and  the  g#;f>fl 
of  mankind. 

6.  That  tranquillity  of  mind  we  hare  allndi'^l  t/;^  in 
desirable,  because  it  is  a  happy  state ;  but  in  (intirrt^U  an^t 
divisions,  in  the  passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  nmh  IJliif, 
we  only  promote  misery,  by  harbonring  in  4mr  )mtMin 
ftiries,  that  find  genial  delight  in  the  iYm'Am\  and  anar^^h/ 
of  passion.  Such  are  the  effects  the  twtrnX  wrii^  may 
point  out  as  certain  adjuncts  of  bad  ynmumn  ^  nnf'M  ib#f)r 
consequences  as  r^ards  human  happim.'^^.  Iftii  w^t  may  ht* 
permitted  to  take  a  higher  range,  and  tU^  mw.h  pmnifmn 
in  relation  to  man  as  a  religiona  and  immz/rtal  Uriun  $  in 
the  consideration  of  which^  ruAtmi  ipmnumn  mnuim  a 
deeper  dye — a  more  mysterir/oK  ag^fmry ;  M  4Um4mH  iHfUimt 
nature  partakes  of  the  eharaeter  #/f  Kril^  in  a  p*irtH4mi 
conflict,  in  the  soul  of  man,  with  i]us  };riri^'J|;l^  4tf  (Htpitfi  ^ 
and  on  the  final  issue  of  the  ism'/mnU^  ^Wfi^mdM  fna»^M 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  a  life  hereaftor,  in  wh{^;h  i\um 
passions  can  hare  no  existence ;  which,  if  h^i  hm^f  4ih\m 
annihilation  must  ensue,  or,  what  in  tftii?r,  Urn  v^mftki 
must  terminate  in  &Toar  of  the  Eril,  ami  the  f\Mm  ray 
of  light  and  goodness  shall  leave  his  mnA  to  tlio  Mur^ 
consequences  of  its  own  guilt* 
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ON  PEBSONAL  VANITY :  THE  BEAUJY  AND 
PERFECTION  OF  NATURE. 


i^SnllOl  &XV.-*Ad  lucernam  fadem  in  speculo  ne  contemplator. 

Regard  not  ycwnelf  in  the  mirror  hy  tht  light  of  a  torch. 


1.  Man  is  a  vain — ^the  yainest  of  creatures:  Self- 
flattery  and  self-lore  are  passions  which  maintain  despotic 
dominion  oyer  him.  As  now,  so  in  the  days  of  old  (as 
the  symbol  indicates),  this  rain  creature  would  even  add 
deception  to  his  yanity ;  what  nature  has  denied  he  would 
attempt  to  giye  himself,  though  he  deceiyed  no  one  but 
himself.  It  is  in  personal  beauty  that  he  condescends  to 
various  deceits  and  subterfuges,  for  man  is  vainer  of  out- 
ward looks  than  of  internal  acquirements.  As  nature  has 
formed  him,  so  he  is  ;  and  whether  an  idol  of  beauty,  or 
a  mass  of  deformity,  it  is  no  work  of  his  ;  merit  he  can 
have  none  in  either  case,  as  these  accidents  are  not  de- 
pendent on  his  will ;  but  in  mental  beauty,  or  deformity, 
the  praise  or  the  blame  belongs  truly  to  the  possessor. 

Personal  beauty  may  sometimes  be  an  advantage  (as  in 
the  eye  of  woman),  but  often  it  is  a  positive  evil,  because 
it  engrosses  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  objects  of 
far  higher  importance.  The  possessor  makes  his  own 
beauty  the  study  of  life,  and  neglects  the  cultivation  of  his 
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mind — a  blessing  not  only  more  lasting,  but  &r  more 
meritorious  in  its  acquisition. 

2.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  they 
who  hare  no  beauty  themselres  rail  against  it  in  others. 
Enyy  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  attacks 
on  the  importance  of  this  gift.  The  reader  will,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  conclude  that  our  share  of  beauty 
must  be  small.  And  in  this  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
in  many  other  conjectures  he  may  hazard  in  the  course  of 
this  work;  we  cannot,  however,  subscribe,  in  totidem 
verbis,  to  the  description  given  of  one  of  the  greatest  cha- 
racters the  world  has  yet  known,  namely,  Aristotle,  "  who 
was  of  moderate  stature,  with  a  shrill,  squeaking  voice, 
slender  legs,  and  pink-eyed,"  a  description  which  scarcely 
approaches  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty,  as  exemplified  in  the 
glorious  statues  of  Phidias,  and  other  sublime  copiers  of 
nature. 

3.  It  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  nature 
should  award  to  men  both  personal  beauty  and  mental 
gifts  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  authors,  or 
men  of  genius,  are  so  rarely  endowed  with  the  former.  If 
beauty  did  exist  at  one  time,  study  and  the  midnight 
lamp  would  soon  destroy  every  vestige  of  it : 

"  Beauty  is  as  summer's  fruit,  which 
Are  easy  to  corrupt,  but  cannot  last." 

But  it  has  been  supposed,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
the  very  want  of  personal  graces  is  the  provocative  for  men 
to  become  students  and  authors.  "  Whosoever  hath  any 
thing  fixed  in  his  person,"  observes  Lord  Bacon,  "  that 
doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  spur  in  himself,  to 
rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn."  Thus  men  become 
writers  and  poets  because  of  their  ill-looks.     To  blind 
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leiicies ;  we  most  penetrate  beyond  the  surface,  and  study 
and  observe  them  in  their  deepest  recesses. 

To  view  the  external  world,  as  we  look  ourselves  in  a 
glass,  from  which  we  go  without  any  recollection  (for  man 
looketh  at  himself,  and  goeth  away,  not  knowing  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  is),  is  to  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  sur- 
face ;  the  wonder-workings  of  nature ;  her  excellent  ways ; 
her  mysteries;  the  great  principles  on  which  she  acts  and 
elaborates  her  designs,  can  only  be  known  by  long  study 
and  patient  examination.  There  are  millions  of  most 
curious  operations  silently  going  on,  which  escape  the  vul- 
gai*  eye ;  and  there  are  many  seen  which  are  neither  esti- 
mated nor  understood.  Nature  is  simple  in  her  operations, 
but  her  simplicity  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  student  of 
nature.  The  imagination,  colouring  all  things  by  its  own 
hue,  distorts  her  simplicity  and  perfection ;  and  generates 
out  of  apparent  anomalies,  wonders,  and  mysteries,  and 
erratic  courses;  and  gives  being  to  many  things  that  have 
no  existence — and  imagines  more — all  wild,  irregular,  and 
mysterious;  as  if  nature  took  her  lesson  from  an  Egyptian 
magician,  or  Chaldean  magus,  and  not  from  a  Being,  who 
works  out  his  designs  by  invariable  laws  (all  their  effects 
from  causes  springing  in  regular  and  preordained  order) ; 
and  not  by  caprice  or  impulse,  as  if  coveting  the  admira- 
tion and  curiosity  of  his  creatures. 

The  deeper  the  examination,  the  greater  we  discover  the 
order,  and  harmony,  and  regularity,  to  be  of  all  nature's 
work.  Those  deviations  in  the  world  of  stars,  observed 
by  astronomers,  once  supposed  to  be  latent  causes  of 
destruction,  or  the  embryo  seeds  of  an  ultimate  world- 
quake,  in  which  nature  was  to  become  chaos  again,  and 
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by  which  concision  dire  would  hereafter  come  upon  the 
uniyerse,  are  now  happily  explained,  and  are  found  to  be 
only  apparent  and  not  real. 

Such  a  study  of  nature  not  only  conveys  to  our  minds 
the  truth,  so  far  as  we  can  go,  but  it  corrects  all  imagi- 
nary and  superstitious  erils,  and  the  dread  of  physical 
calamities,  which  hare,  in  more  ignorant  times,  afflicted 
the  mind  of  man. 


U. 


ox  SCinDZ  ASD  DSA5HT. 


I.  We  odmc  comanBd  tfe  w«£KSs  «r  ^kp 

iIk  smbbt  v»  ciif*>y  c^  feiiacy  b^«i  «■!  is  the 

^  W  &«ireel  aeaasK  ^^  cook  «k*  siksie :  tet  fiiT  sooie 
Msa0»  in  13:^  i^imie  'no^iCTf.^  wd^  i5r«K  «ckars  to 
Vf  JijBMil  ^jul  lai?  ^iisaBaBsa&  ifrndngis  of  Hafea^  it  wbks 
\^  ia&EK^  ^ac  ^  ioBiKa  ^slnfescnKcnL  iMritiniw\  or, 
acjeK(.ja23iiiajLe.iiisuiiK  i*w~  panieiilar  cases — asm  the 

a^  31  ^r  I.t£u^  w^iSK  ^  es:^^  a  sshl  oder  A&  daw- 
^aML  if*  ^m:^  ^Q&SHMK  9^  sa^  ifm  aK  <»djien  «f  kMicd  to 

^  tK«!^*  ja»t  ii^insc  >i  acsisrs  ;  aail  a&  OL  P^r£?w  wlKre  tkat 

:iisii^  ^dmna^  curactKr.  Skt^xcmsw  tibe  ]i»}££>  fictk: — 

rvt^di^  ic  i^  wc  ;^ttnsc  r^SKVB:  ^  agserv  that  h>  ku 

^  T-  ^-"^  ^^rrY  TrrTriT  Prrnrr-  'ti"  Timi  lari  ■  i  m 
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tain  necessity  of  doing  so,  such  as  I  am  subject  to  at  pre- 
sent." But  in  the  end  he  preferred  to  drink  the  poison- 
ous cup  rather  than  inMnge  the  canons  against  self-slaugh- 
ter. He  wisely,  as  in  legal  phrase,  gare  himself  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  conveyed  in  his  own  words. 

In  the  same  dialogue  Plato  introduces  Fhilolaus,  a  Py- 
thagorean, who  yehemently  discourses  against  this  crime, 
as  one  whose  opinion  had  weight  and  authority.  One  rea- 
son against  the  wickedness  or  impropriety  attributed  to 
this  act  may  probably  be  discovered  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Socrates  from  a  discourse  in  the  arcana  of  the  mysteries,  to 
this  eflFect: — "  We  are  here  placed  as  in  a  prison  secured 
by  a  guard,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  free  himself 
Toluntarily  from  this  confinement  and  forcibly  escape." 

2.  The  Stoics  (who  made  great  pretensions  to  passive 
endurance)  allowed  of  suicide  in,  at  least,  five  particular 
cases ;  such  as  when  a  man  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  pub- 
lic good ;  when  he  is  in  a  delirium ;  when  he  labours  under 
an  incurable  disease ;  when  he  wants  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  or  when  he  is  urged  to  reveal  the  mysteries  to  a 
tyrant.  Whether  they,  in  practice,  strictly  abided  by 
these  five  golden  rules  we  have  no  proof;  but  it  appears 
that  this  sect  were  ofbener  guilty  of  that  crime  than  any 
other,  from  which  we  have  good  cause  shewn  to  disparage 
their  philosophy,  to  rail  against  their  lofty  pretensions, 
and  to  question  the  soundness  of  their  morals.  We  can- 
not even  commend  that  prince  of  all  the  school — Cato, 
who  found  an  easy  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  man  is  heir 
to,  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  gordian  knot  of  life,  a  door 
through  which  the  veriest  slave  may  have  egress.  Bad  is 
it  for  the  self-murderer  secretly  to  do  the  deed ;  but  far 
worse  when  he  proclaims  his  intent  to  the  world,  and  lets 
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his  soul  gash  out  (as  Homer  has  it)  amidst  the  groans  and 
sympathy  of  men. 

It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  that  nearly  all  the  Milesian 
yirgins  that  were  in  the  city,  on  a  sudden,  and  without 
any  yisible  cause,  resolyed  to  destroy  themselyes.  Many 
haying  actually  done  so,  it  was  decreed  that  the  yirgins, 
guilty  of  this  crime,  should  be  carried  to  their  funerals 
naked  with  the  same  rope  by  which  they  hanged  them- 
selyes. The  shame  of  such  an  exposure  deterred  the  rest 
from  repeating  the  crime. 

In  this  example  we  may  obserye  more  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  than  in  the  admiration  and  applause 
with  which  the  Stoics  graced  the  last  moments  of  a  suicide. 

3.  Socrates  inquired  whether,  if  we  had  the  power,  we 
should  not  seyerely  punish  a  seryant  who,  by  destroying 
himself,  depriyed  us  of  his  seryices  1  And  shall  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  creatures  not  punish  those  impious  men  who  rush 
into  his  presence  besmeared,  as  it  were,  and  polluted  with 
their  own  blood,  depriying  themselyes  of  that  life  giyen  to 
them  by  the  will  and  goodness  of  God  for  reasons  and 
purposes  of  his  own  'i  Life  belongs  not  to  man ;  but  it  is 
of  Ood ;  his  spontaneous  free-will  offering ;  conferred  as 
a  priyilege  or  blessing  secondarily,  but  primarily  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  designs  he  has,  unknown  to  us,  but 
not  less  certain,  in  the  creation  of  mankind.  He  who 
giyes  life,  alone  has  the  power  to  take  it  away.  No  reasons 
of  our  own;  no  plausible  sophisms  of  philosophy ;  no  circum- 
stances of  life,  can  warrant  us  in  taking  the  law  into  our 
own  hands,  and,  in  a  moment  of  heroism  or  fatuity,  madly 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  Creator.  Howeyer  insigni- 
ficant we  may  appear  to  men ;  howeyer  wretched  to  our- 
selyes,  or  miserable  in  our  circumstances,  we  are  all  not 
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less  important  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  being.  That  insignificance,  that  wretchedness, 
which  crushes  us  to  the  ground  ;  that  misery  and  infeli- 
city which  enrelope  man  sometimes  in  hopeless  despair,  may 
be  but  the  forerunners  of  the  glory  and  happiness  which 
await  the  human  spirit  in  its  transformation  to  another 
state  of  being.  He  who  is  lowest  here  may  be  the  high, 
est  hereafter.  God  is  not  only  the  Good  but  the  Just  God, 
and  wills  not  that  any  of  his  creatures  sink  into  hopeless 
misery ;  let  them  but  look  to  him  as  the  rewarder,  and 
their  rags  shall  be  changed  for  the  purple  and  the  diadem. 
4.  The  instinct  of  self-preseryation  is  so  strongly  im- 
planted in  us,  the  dread  of  death  creates  so  strong  a  tie  to 
life,  that  judges  haye  agreed  to  rank  suicides  among  the 
insane.  This  is  a  humane  yiew  of  a  crime  so  abhorrent  to 
all  well-regulated  minds,  though  it  be  no  reason,  but  rather 
an  apology,  for  suicide.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mind  is 
deranged  when  it  orerrules  the  instincts  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  perpetrates  a  deed  which,  when  sane  and  rational,  we 
look  upon  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  fear  of  man  for 
death,  especially  a  sudden  or  yiolent  death,  is  oneof  therery 
strongest  passions  of  his  nature,  and  is  often  seen  to  accom- 
pany the  hardened  criminal  to  the  scaffold ;  and,  therefore, 
he  who  lays  violent  hands  on  himself,  whether  in  the  mo- 
ment of  frenzy,  or  of  delirium,  or  by  stratagem,  design,  or 
deliberation,  inflicts  upon  his  body  that  pain  we  all  shrink 
from  (to  say  nothing  of  the  hereafter),  must  be  in  a  state 
of  mind  not  natural  to  man.  But  this  insanity  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  insanity  may  impel  to 
suicide,  but  it  is  only  the  secondary  cause  and  real  effect 
of  other  pre-existing  causes  operating  to  bring  the  mind 
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into  this  awful  state.  Thus  intemperance  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  insanity,  and  though  insanity  be  imputed  to 
an  act  of  suicide  ensuing,  intemperance  is  truly  the  cause 
of  both.  And  this  leads  us  to  view  the  criminality  of  sui- 
cide in  its  moral  or  religious  aspect,  as  a  violation  of  Grod's 
laws,  both  natural  and  revealed. 

5.  In  a  state  of  insanity,  the  mind  cannot  be  consi- 
dered accountable  for  its  actions.  Where  this  calamity 
arises  from  disease,  or  disorganization  of  the  brain,  whether 
bom  with  the  afflicted,  or  caused  by  the  most  lingering 
process  of  decay,  in  which  man  himself  has  no  part,  or 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  terminates  ultimately 
in  self-destruction,  we  can  hardly  think  in  all  cases  he  can 
be  considered  a  criminal  in  the  eye  of  God.  But  as  this 
is  a  question  beyond  our  reach,  let  us  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  righteous  Judge  of  all,  whose  mercies  and  judg- 
ments are  full  of  grace  and  of  truth.  The  case  alters,  how- 
ever, as  respects  the  man  who,  by  his  own  vices  and 
criminal  indulgences,  overturns  his  reason,  and  dies  by  his 
own  hand.  Though  insanity  prompt  the  act,  it  relieves 
him  not  from  the  guilt  of  it.  As  well  might  we  assume 
that  insanity  caused  by  vicious  courses,  not  terminating 
in  suicide,  relieves  a  man  from  the  guilt  of  prior  vice  and 
immorality.  Insanity  is  a  disease,  and,  like  any  other  dis- 
ease, it  cannot  be  a  palliation  or  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

We  opine  that  the  guilt  of  self-murder  does  not  consist 
in  the  mere  act  of  taking  away  life,  but  rather  in  those 
causes  which  bring  the  mind  to  a  state  fit  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  an  act ;  just  as  murder  is  not  a  great  crime, 
because  we  have  deprived  a  fellow-being  of  life,  but  because 
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the  mind,  or  soul  of  man,  must  possess  a  devil  to  urge  him 
on  to  so  dreadful  a  deed. 

6.  The  most  irreligious  feature  of  suicide  is  the  total  want 
of  confidence  in  God  which  it  displays;  the  most  immoral 
is  the  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  truly  abject  state  of  the 
mind,  which  attend  it.  Strong  passions  and  a  weak  un- 
derstanding are  generally  the  causes.  The  best  antidote 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  rational  faculties.  It  is  from  a  weak- 
ness in  the  understanding,  along  with  strong  passions  and 
violent  emotions,  that  some  religious  persons  are  led  on 
to  commit  a  crime  least  to  be  looked  for  in  them — self- 
destruction.  The  impressions  of  religion  are  stronger  than 
any  others ;  they  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
imagination,  and  excite  more  violent  emotions  in  particu- 
lar minds,  absorbing,  as  it  were,  the  whole  being.  Where 
the  understanding  is  weak,  while  the  imagination  is  bright 
and  vivid,  religious  impressions  are  always  strong  and  vio- 
lent. The  excitement  caused  by  them  seems  at  length  to 
affect  the  nerves,  bringing  the  mind  into  a  morbid  state  of 
melancholy  and  despondency.  In  this  state  the  religious 
mind  is  affected  by  the  passion  of  fear,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  affects  the  man  whose  weak  mind  is  weighed  down 
by  distress  or  affliction  in  temporal  affairs.  There  can  be 
no  confidence  in  God.  His  mercies  and  promises  are  for- 
gotten in  the  dark  view  of  his  wrath  and  judgments ;  the 
prospects  of  the  joys  of  heaven  and  salvation  of  the  soul 
produce  less  influence  than  the  pains  of  hell  and  the  te^'rors 
of  the  last  day.  In  God,  they  are  more  inclined  to  see  the 
avenging  Deity  and  tremble,  than  the  merciful  Judge. 

7.  Fanaticism  and  superstition  are  the  monsters  begot 
by  such  minds.    The  first  religious  impressions  on  a  weak 
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and  sensitiTe  mind  are  pure  and  holy;  but  often  ihej 
degenerate  into  dark,  morose,  and  gloomy  thoughts,  or 
become  excited  to  yehement  emotion,  or  reckless  enthu- 
siasm. In  both  cases,  the  understanding  is  frequently 
destroyed ;  and  while  one  man  ends  his  days  in  a  mad- 
house, another  rushes  on  to  self-destruction.  Such  are 
sometimes  the  effects  of  mere  religious  impressions — 
arising  more  from  passion  and  feeling,  than  soberness  and 
reason ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  in- 
fluences of  true  religion  on  a  well-balanced  and  well-regu- 
lated mind.  Those  impressions  are  to  these  influences,  as 
fanaticism  is  to  religion. 

Than  true  religion,  there  can  be  no  surer  antidote  to 
suicide,  because  its  power  is  calm  and  tranquillizing ;  but 
to  have  that  power  properly  developed  and  displayed,  we 
must  haye  a  good  well-cultiyated  field  on  which  to  sow 
the  diyine  seed.  If  the  tares  of  passion,  the  weeds  of 
erratic  emotions  and  ill-regulated  feelings,  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  the  wheat,  we  cannot  expect  a  productive 
harvest. 


(    4^9    ) 
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^r^^^w^^^^'s/^^^^^ 


j^fillttol  9X1^1* — Hominis  restigia  ferro  ne  configlto. 

/Stick  not  a  iword  into  tKe/ootrteps  of  a  man. 


^^>^^v^>^^^N^^^^ 


1.  In  the  "  Oration  on  the  Crown,^  Demosthenes,  in 
answer  to  a  comparison  made  hy  his  antagonist  udSschines, 
betwixt  him  and  the  departed  great  of  Greece,  says,  '<  who 
is  ignorant  that  every  one  living  is  exposed  to  more  or  less 
of  envy,  while  not  even  their  enemies  have  any  hatred  to 
the  dead  ?"  For  death,  removing  the  object  of  envy  or 
dislike,  the  feelings  which  may  have  agitated  the  breast 
with  unforgiving  ranconr,  and  unrelenting  bitterness,  gra- 
dually subside,  till  hatred  is  followed  by  indifference,  and 
indifference  sometimes  by  more  tender  emotions.  It  is 
not  natural  that  we  should  carry  our  antipathies  beyond 
the  grave ;  for  it  is  certain,  the  better  feelings  of  man 
prompt  him  to  forget  and  forgive  all  injuries,  when  the 
cause  of  them  has  been  called  to  his  account.  The  grave 
seems  to  present  a  gulf,  beyond  which  he  dare  not  carry 
his  feelings  of  envy  or  dislike. 

2.  But  the  symbol,  though  embodying  the  same  prin- 
ciple, more  particularly  enjoins  us  to  "  apeah  no  ill  of  the 
deadf^  a  moral  lesson  having  force  in  modern  as  in  ancient 
times.     The  dead  are  removed  beyond  our  power ;  if  we 
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attack  them,  they  cannot  defend  themseWes — a  considera- 
tion which  is  admitted  to  enter  into  the  attribute  of  justice. 
To  us  the  dead  can  no  more  be  objects  of  fear,  of  enyy,  or 
dislike ;  and  if  we  speak  ill  of  them,  we  are  only  per- 
petuating the  bad  passions  which  rule  the  human  heart. 
The  dead,  whether  our  condemnation  be  just,  or  our  calum- 
nies unjust,  are  gone  beyond  the  cognizance  of  any  human 
tribunal ;  and  are  out  of  the  pale  of  law,  or  proyince  of 
punishment ;  they  are  gone  to  appear  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, where  justice  is  meted  out  with  perfect  impartiality; 
where  they  are  sure  to  meet  the  penalties  of  guilt,  or  the 
reward  of  virtue.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  judge ; 
it  is  presumption  in  man  to  assume  the  power  of  Ood. 
All  beyond  death  is  wholly  within  the  province  of  God's 
justice ;  it  is  impiety,  tlierefore,  in  man  to  encroach  upon 
that  province. 

3.  After  all,  in  life  or  in  death,  our  judgment  on  man's 
character,  his  conduct,  or  motives,  is  liable  to  great  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  which  should  make  us  hesitate  and  paustB 
before  we  censure  or  condemn.  Of  the  secret  motives  to 
action,  we  can  have  no  knowledge ;  of  the  temptations  by 
which  he  is  beset,  we  can  have  little  idea ;  of  the  natural 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  mind  to  resist,  or  fall  before 
the  allurements  of  desire,  or  the  impetuous  power  of  pas- 
sion, we  must  be  equally  ignorant.  So  that  our  means 
of  judging  are  necessarily  imperfect.  The  evidence  on 
Ifhich  our  judgment  is  founded  must  always  be  deceptive ; 
and  if  so,  injustice  must  be  common  in  our  verdicts  on 
man's  character.  We  are  not  always  to  judge  by  the  con- 
sequences of  actions,  or  the  visible  features  of  guilt.  In 
the  worst  actions  there  may  be  mitigating  circumstances ; 
the  axscused  might  plead  those  circumstances  in  palliation 
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of  his  guilt ;  but,  if  the  grave  has  closed  upon  him,  all 
means  of  defence  are  taken  away,  and  how  can  his  justifi- 
cation then  be  known  ?  Ilis  defence  might  not  clear  his 
guilt ;  but  it  might  soften  the  features  of  it,  or  diminish 
its  actual  criminality. 

4.  The  charity,  and  mercy,  and  humanity  of  Christ 
towards  sinful  men,  is  an  example,  in  following  which  we 
can  never  err.  We  find  no  harshness  in  his  judgments  ; 
no  bitterness  in  his  condemnation.  Mercy  and  compas- 
sion shine  conspicuously,  except  where  he  has  hypocrisy 
and  Pharisaical  pride  to  deal  with.  Then,  indeed,  his  lan- 
guage is  full  of  gall  and  wormwood.  In  the  guilt  of  men, 
in  the  sinful  soul,  he  may  have  found  some  good  where  to 
man  all  was  evil ;  he  may  have  seen  causes  operating  that 
would  tend  to  excuse  the  sinner,  or,  at  least,  mitigate  the 
worst  features  of  his  guilt ;  such  as  the  neglect  of  parental 
training ;  the  temptations  which  assail  poverty ;  the  strug- 
gles of  a  weak  and  unstable  mind  against  the  allurements 
of  vice  and  pleasure  under  which  it  at  length  succumbed ; 
the  unequal  balance  of  a  feeble  judgment  and  a  good  heart, 
and  many  others  not  so  obvious  to  us. 

When  Christ  said,  "  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged,*' 
besides  condemning  the  arrogance  of  man  in  taking  upon 
himself  the  prerogative  of  God,  or  the  presumption  of  one 
criminal  setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  criminals, 
he  may  have  intimated  likewise  the  incapacity  of  man  to 
judge  his  neighbour. 

5.  If  "  speaking  ill  of  the  deacP*  cannot  be  justified, 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  with  envy  and  malice, 
mangle  the  memories  of  the  good  1  Who,  with  "  deadly 
intent,*'  slander  and  calumniate  the  characters  of  men  of 
good  report  ?    Who  invent,  and  then  propagate  falsehoods, 
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to  justify  and  support  their  calumnies  ?  To  stab  a  man 
in  the  dark  when  he  cannot  defend  his  life,  or  to  asperse 
the  reputation  of  one  who  is  not  present,  which  they  dare 
not  do  to  his  face,  are  esteemed  cowardly  acts.  If  so, 
surely  to  "  stick  a  sword  in  the  footsteps  of  a  mariy^  is  a 
more  infamous  degree  of  cowardice. 

6.  Men  of  noble  minds  highly  yalue  the  reputation  they 
leaye  behind  them ;  their  good  deeds  and  worthy  examples 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  legacies  they  can  leave  to  posterity ; 
their  greatest  pleasure  in  death  the  recollection  of  a  spot- 
less life,  and,  therefore,  falsely  and  maliciously  to  scatter 
slander  oyer  their  tombs,  or  insinuate  errors  of  which 
they  were  never  guilty,  or  tarnish  a  character  without 
reproach,  or  a  name  above  suspicion,  is  what  every  good 
man  must  condemn. 
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ON  FUNEREAL  POMP;  MODES  OF  SEPULTURE,  &c. 


^SmflOl  iLXVlIIt — Ab  area  cyparissina  abstineto. 

AbBtain  even  from  a  ejfpress  ehett. 


1.  Perhaps  of  all  human  follies,  the  most  ridiculous 
and  most  inconsistent  is  that  of  funereal  pomp  ;  ridicu- 
lous, because  a  kind  of  satire  on  the  abject  corpse  carried 
to  the  tomb,  in  which  the  former  grandeur  and  show  of 
life  are  sadly  contrasted  with  the  ideas  of  frail  mortality ; 
inconsistent,  because  if,  as  men,  we  are  required  to  be 
meek  and  humble  in  our  bearing  while  alive,  the  tokens  of 
death  should  rather  depress  our  humbleness  to  humiliation, 
than  exalt  it  to  pride.  To  express  our  lamentations  and 
woe  by  costly  and  magnificent  obsequies,  is  not  less  ab- 
surd. What  can  they  ayail  to  the  dead  ?  Little  it  im- 
ports, says  Euripides,  to  the  dead,  if  any  shall  obtain  such 
costly  obsequies.  Ulysses,  in  Hecuba,  begs  they  will 
build  for  him  a  lofty  tomb,  as  a  monument  to  late  poste- 
rity of  great  intent  and  honourable  deed.  But  the  poet, 
as  moralist,  exclaims. 


« 


How  vain !  where  now  is  thy  tomb,  O  Ulysses  V* 


2.  Cypress  coffins  were  of  old  deemed  huxuriea  by  the 
rich  and  great ;  and,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  costli- 
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ness  they  were  condemned.  It  is  well  known  that  the  an- 
cients were  at  times  extrayagant  in  the  pomp  of  their  fune- 
rals. They  would  squander  as  much  in  consigning  an  insen- 
sible body  to  its  mother  earth,  as  would  haye  sufficed  to  raise 
a  family  from  indigence  to  wealth.  This  yicious  custom  was 
carried  to  such  lengths,  that  the  state  interfered  by  restrin- 
gent  laws,  and  made  it  penal  to  expend  the  goods  of  the 
liying  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Solon,  before  our  phi- 
losopher, laboured  to  moderate  the  expense  of  funerals, 
and  after  him  Plato  also.  In  the  twelfth  book  of  tlie 
Laws,  Plato  regulates  the  expense  at  a  yery  low  degree, 
for  he  forbids  eyen  the  richest  to  spend  more  than  five 
minaSf  or  fifty  crowns,  on  their  funerals ;  and  this  the  law 
of  the  twelye  tables  had  also  regulated  for  the  Bomans  : 
"  Regum  asda  ne  polito*^ — ^so  says  Dacier. 

3.  If  the  show,  the  pomp,  and  magnificence  of  ftmerals 
were  intended  as  a  moral  satire  on  the  humiliating  frailty 
of  man,  on  the  transitoriness  of  his  possessions,  on  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  on  the  hoUowness  of  his  earthly  greatness, 
on  the  galling  spectacle  of  pride  laid  in  the  dust,  and 
power  stopped  in  its  career  by  a  greater  power;  they 
might  be  of  use  as  lessons  to  the  suryivors.  Otherwise, 
they  might  force  a  smile  on  the  face  eyen  of  weeping  He- 
raclitus. 

Surely  death  and  burial  are  not  such  uncommon  eyents, 
eyen  among  the  rich  and  great,  that  we  should  mark  their 
occurrence  by  pompous  processions  and  outward  splen- 
dour, as  we  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  warriors,  or 
the  pilgrimages  of  kings.  "  Behold  the  spectacle !  Him 
whom  they  are  taking  to  the  silent  yault  of  death  is  a 
man  whose  sole  aim  and  purpose  while  liying  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.    The  calm,  the  comfort,  or  what  hap- 
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piness  may  be  fonnd  here  on  earth,  was  given  np  for  gold ; 
eyen  honesty  and  fair  dealing  were  sacrificed  to  the  Inst 
of  a  debasing  passion — avarice.  Now  there  his  body  is 
as  unconscious  of  the  hordes  left  behind,  as  if  it  had  never 
been :  What  a  dreadful  spectacle  in  that  pomp  of  carriages 
and  magnificence  of  show,  when  we  contemplate  the 
wretched  creature  who  has  gone  to  judgment,  and  think 
of  the  tears,  the  groans,  and  sufierings  by  which  they  were 
purchased !"  Again,  "  See  you  that  other  procession  of 
death's  tokens  and  symbols  bearing  toward  another  goal  ? 
There  we  have  the  remains  of  a  great  man,  who,  in  life, 
placed  his  pride  and  glory  in  his  mental  acquirements,  and 
the  natural  power  brought  to  him  by  their  possession. 
His  dress  was  plain ;  his  mode  of  life  simple ;  his  manners 
free  from  pride ;  despising,  as  all  great  minds  do,  display 
and  ostentation.  And  yet  behold  how  his  cruel  friends 
falsify  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  by  the  humiliating  splen- 
dour of  his  death  !'* 

4.  To  man  there  is  something  so  awfiil  in  death,  much 
that  is  humiliating,  especially  when  pride,  ambition,  or 
power  has  signalized  his  career  in  life,  that  whatever  cere- 
monies are  deemed  necessary  should  be  consistent  with 
the  event.  Absurd  is  it,  nay,  ridiculous,  to  carry  him  as 
if  in  triumph  to  the  tomb,  when  we  know  that  he  is  the 
conquered,  and  not  the  conqueror ;  when  we  know  that 
there  is  not  a  child  so  utterly  helpless ;  not  a  being  alive 
less  to  be  valued ;  for,  as  it  is  said,  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion :  when  we  know  that  the  body,  which 
was  the  receptacle  of  his  soul  here,  and  in  whose  strength 
or  beauty  he  exulted,  is,  or  will  be,  the  prey  of  the  self- 
same creatures  that  gnaw  and  devour  the  slave ;  when  we 
know  and  are  certain  that  the  particles  of  dust  out  of 
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wUch  that  once  proud-bearing  body  was  formed,  must,  ere 
the  final  dissolution,  mix  and  mingle  with  those  he  re- 
garded with  contempt  as  of  a  species  inferior  to  himself. 

Death  is  humiliating !  Humiliating  to  the  great;  most 
humiliating  to  the  proud !  And  is  it  for  this  cause  that 
the  common  language  used  in  expressing  the  end  of  an 
ordinary  man  is  misplaced  by  other  words  tending  to  miti- 
gate the  shock  to  human  pride,  when  we  speak  of  the 
death  of  the  great  ?  With  whatever  words  we  attempt  to 
distinguish  the  death  of  the  nobleman  from  the  plebeian,  the 
erent  is  the  same,  the  issue  the  same,  although  differences 
may  mark  the  circumstances  of  death. 

0  the  sad  mockery  of  man  who  cannot  conceal  the  fact 
of  death,  though  he  attempt  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the 
humiliating  circumstances  of  death !  With  the  poor,  death 
is  an  ordinary  event — over,  gone,  forgotten ;  the  shock  is 
easy,  the  affliction  soon  passed ;  but  with  the  rich  who 
have  pampered  their  appetites,  and  brought  upon  them, 
by  luxury  and  the  undue  indulgence  of  intemperate  and 
idle  passions,  diseases  of  a  painful  and  lingering  kind, 
their  death  is  often  accompanied  by  sufferings  the  poor 
rarely  ever  feel.  To  carry  such  an  one  to  the  tomb  with 
costly  pomp  and  glittering  magnificence,  is  nearly  as  ridi- 
culous as  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  when  they 
carried  about  one  of  their  animal-gods,  itself  the  picture 
of  weakness,  but  which  the  worshippers  imagined  had  the 
power  of  divinity  in  it. 

6.  So  much  is  attributed  to  mere  forms  and  ceremonies, 
that  we  come  to  associate  honour  and  respect  with  display 
and  ostentation ;  whereas  we  know  they  are  no  true  indices 
of  such  feelings,  but  are  often  the  contrary.  We  may 
express  great  reverence  for  the  dead  in  more  appropriate 
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ways.  The  hired  women  at  ancient  fnnerals,  who  cried 
and  tore  their  hair,  were  surely  not  the  deepest  sufferers. 
Grief  is  silent  when  deepest.  Affliction  is  simple,  not 
showy,  and  may  be  deeply  felt  without  a  groan,  or  the 
falling  of  a  tear. 

7.  The  result  of  dying  has  erer  been  the  same ;  but 
in  the  manner  of  burying  we  hare  yarieties  and  differences 
that  are  worth  noting  in  this  essay. 

It  was  a  popular  belief  (perhaps  only  a  poetical  fable) 
that  the  souls  of  unburied  bodies  were  doomed  to  wander 
one  hundred  years  on  the  Stygian  shores;  in  those  gloomy 
realms, 

"  Where  Cocytus  deep  and  wide 
Bolls  along  his  suUen  tide." 

Virgil  says,  that  when  his  hero  descended  to  the  regions 
below,  he  saw  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wandering  here 
and  there,  unhappy  and  dejected.  Their  penance  over, 
Charon  (who  had  refused  their  entreaties  till  now)  cheer- 
fully wafts  them  across  the  lake,  and  then  they  are  at  rest 
for  oyer. 

Among  the  Greeks  much  the  same  notion  preyailed, 
which  could  not  but  make  them  solicitous  about  the  last 
obsequies  to  the  dead.  They  belieyed  the  soul  would  not 
pass  into  Elysium  till  the  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth. 
Thus  we  find  Homer  introduces  the  soul  of  Elpenor  ear- 
nestly beseeching  Ulysses  to  giye  him  "  the  possession  of 
a  peaceful  graye."  The  Athenian  laws  strictly  forbad  the 
inhumanity  of  passing  by  a  dead  body  without  first  bury- 
ing it.  In  a  religious  sense,  the  neglect  of  so  obyious  a 
duty  excited  the  indignation  of  Pluto,  and  would,  sooner 
or  later,  be  punished  in  the  transgressor.    Thus,  duties 
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to  the  dead  were  sacred,  and  their  neglect  was  considered 
infamous. 

8.  Some  nations  buried  their  dead ;  others  burned  them 
first  and  then  buried  their  ashes ;  while  others  embalmed 
them.  When  the  body  was  burned  on  the  pile  the  ashes 
and  bones,  left  nnconsumed,  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  and  placed  in  an  urn,  which  was 
scrupulously  preserred.  This  was  done  effectually  by  some- 
times enyeloping  the  body  in  asbestos,  a  mineral  fibre 
resembling  cloth,  over  which  fire  has  no  power. 

Euripides,  in  the  "  Supplicants,''^  assigns  a  kind  of  rea- 
son for  burying  the  dead,  besides  the  mere  duty  which  na- 
ture seems  to  impose  upon  us ;  he  says  the  custom  was  an 
old  law  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  Each 
part  which  contributes  to  the  frame  of  man  returns  whence 
it  was  taken  ;  the  soul  to  the  ethereal  sky,  the  body  to  its 
earth,  and  nothing  is  our  own  save  this  breathing  space  of 
life.  The  earth,  then,  which  sustained  the  body  while  alive, 
should  receive  it  when  dead. 

9.  As  we  have  already  observed,  at  the  funerals  of 
people  of  distinction,  among  the  antients,  immense  sums 
were  sometimes  squandered;  extravagance  and  display  were 
carried  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  any  thing  known  amongst 
ns.  Mourners  were  hired  to  pour  out  their  insincere  lamen- 
tations ;  to  bewail  the  dead  with  cries  bought  with  a  price, 
and  sing  and  laud  their  praises  for  a  few  coins.  Gladiatorial 
combats,  after  the  funeral,  took  place ;  chariot  races  were 
sometimes  run  round  the  funeral  pile  itself;  and  magnifi- 
cent and  costly  entertainments  followed  this  mock  scene 
of  mourning.  The  analogy  between  the  funeral  customs 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Roman  Catholics  is  curious  and 
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striking.  The  former  carried  the  urn,  which  contained 
the  ashes,  to  the  sepulchre,  before  which  an  altar  was 
placed,  and  on  which  incense  and  other  perfumes  were 
burning. 

It  was  considered  a  mark  of  piety  to  occasionally  yisit 
the  tomb  and  strew  flowers  over  it,  as  in  that  passage 
so  elegantly  translated  by  Dryden,  beginning,  "  Dii  ma- 
jorum  umhris  tenuem  et  sinepondere  terram,^^  &c. 


it 


In  peace,  ye  shades  of  onr  great  grandsires  rest, 
No  heavy  earth  your  sacred  bones  molest ; 
Eternal  spring,  and  rising  flow'rs  adorn 
The  relics  of  each  venerable  urn. 
Who  pious  revVence  to  their  tutors  paid, 
As  parents  honour'd,  and  as  gods  obey'd.' 


ft 


10.  The  art  of  embalming,  brought  to  such  perfection 
in  ancient  Egypt,  is  lost  to  modem  times.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  all  antiquity ;  not  only  by  reason  of  the  skill, 
art,  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  process,  but  more  on 
account  of  the  my thologic  doctrines,  dark  and  mysterious, 
that  gave  origin  to  the  custom.  The  Egyptians  embalmed 
their  multifarious  gods,  as  cats,  dogs,  birds,  &c.,  as  well 
as  human  beings.  The  process  may  thus  briefly  be  de- 
scribed : — When  the  body  was  given  over  to  the  embalmer, 
it  was  scrupulously  washed  and  cleansed ;  the  brain  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestines  were  then  extracted,  and  the 
cavity  filled  up  with  the  proper  ingredients ;  the  body  was 
then  sewn  up,  and  elaborately  enveloped  in  folds  of  cloth, 
of  various  textures,  previously  steeped  in  a  bituminous 
substance,  making  the  body  wholly  impervious  to  the  ex* 
temal  air.  The  cloth  was  strongly  bound  round  with 
ligatures,  which  were  drawn  so  tightly  as,  in  some  measure, 
to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  body.     It  was  then  put  into 
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a  cbest  or  cofSn,  resembling  its  own  shape,  haying  a  kind 
of  portrait  painted  outside,  inscriptions,  &c.,  and  finally 
consigned  to  the  catacomb  or  niche  allotted  to  it  in  the 
tomb. 

11.  The  reasons  given  for  such  an  expensiye  and  labo- 
rious mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, when  all  historical  records  are  lost,  merely  conjec- 
tural. The  popular  or  mythological  explanation  is,  that 
it  was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  which  was  doomed,  for  the 
space  of  three  thousand  years,  to  wander  about  the  earth 
in  other  bodies,  as  a  purgatorial  punishment  for  crimes  or 
sins  committed;  after  which  period,  having  satisfied  divine 
justice,  it  shall  return  to  the  body  originally  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Creator. 

12.  Here  a  reflection  arises.  The  grand  cycle  has 
nearly  run  its  course.  The  period  is  at  hand  when  those 
souls  should  be  emancipated.  Even  now,  perhaps,  they  are 
going  to  and  fro  over  the  earth,  each  one  seeking  his  own. 
Some  may  find  their  ancient  receptacles,  and  rejoice ;  but 
others  (unhappy  souls,  0  how  unhappy !)  must  lament  the 
ruthless  hands  of  Christians  and  Arabs,  who  have  been 
for  ages  despoiling  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  Alas !  alas ! 
miserable  spirits.  They  must  for  ever  wander  and  search 
in  vain. 

To  the  shores  of  England  the  same  power  which  is  to 
reanimate  their  bodies,  may  guide  their  faltering  steps ; 
and  we,  rejoicing  in  our  antiquities,  may  find  them  rum- 
maging the  stores  of  our  public  institutions  and  private 
collections,  in  quest  of  their  tabernacles.  We  may,  some 
day,  with  dismay,  behold  those  mummies  traversing  our 
streets,  or  hear  their  moans  in  our  repositories,  calling 
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upon  US,  in  piteous  accents,  to  undo  the  bandages  of  tliree 
thousand  years.  Through  the  sunken  sockets  of  semi- 
animated  eyes,  we  may  behold  a  Memphite  peeping,  and 
see  blood  again  all  instinct  with  yitality,  that  has  lain 
stagnant  as  Lethe's  waters  for  a  period  half  as  old  as  the 
world.  In  the  accents  falling  from  their  lips,  we  may 
hear  the  language  of  Thebes,  Heliopolis,  city  of  the  Sun, 
and  at  length  haye  the  maze  and  labyrinth  of  the  hiero- 
glyph explained  by  an  ancient  priest  of  Isis  or  Osiris. 
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ON  THE  PALM  TREE  AS  AN  EMBLEM :  ITS  FABLED 
VIRTUES  AND  MYTHOLOGIC  CHARACTER  IN  ANTI- 
QUITY. 


^ffinlbOl  iiXlX.'— Palmam  ne  plantato. 

Plant  not  the  pahn-iree. 


1.  We  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  as  preliminary  to  our 
own  reflections,  than  transcribe  what  Dacier  has  said  on 
this,  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  Pythagorean  pre- 
cepts. The  reader  shall  have  in  this  way  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  at  least  two  interpretations,  and  deciding  for 
himself  which  is  the  more  wise,  the  more  rational,  the  more 
erudite,  or  the  more  agreeable  to  the  true  philosophy 
"  I  hare  read  this  symbol  of  Pythagoras,"  observes  Dacier, 
**  but  have  nowhere  met  with  the  application ;  so  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  guess  at  it.  The  palm-tree  is 
very  useful  and  of  great  service  in  the  country  where  it 
naturally  grows.  Plutarch  says  the  Babylonians  reckoned 
up  three  hundred  several  advantages  they  gained  from  this 
tree ;  but  when  it  once  comes  to  be  transplanted,  it  is  no 
longer  good  for  any  thing,  and  bears  only  a  wild  sort  of 
fruit  that  cannot  be  eaten.  Therefore,  when  Pythagoras 
says,  that  we  ought  not  to  plant  the  palm  tree,  he  means 
that  we  should  do  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  useful. 
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We  may  likewise  giye  this  symbol  another  interpretation, 
which  appears  to  be  as  good  as  the  former.  The  ancients 
said  that  the  bud  which  the  Greeks  called  the  brain  of 
the  palm-tree  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  that  it  causes 
great  pains  in  the  head.  Xenophon,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  ExpediUcm  of  Gyrus,  says,  that  the  Greeks  of 
Clearchus's  army  fell  sick  with  eating  it.  So  that  Pytha- 
goras might,  by  this  symbol,  mean  to  exhort  us  to  avoid 
whatever  is  pleasant  and  delightful  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
causes  trouble  and  vexation  of  mind."  In  which  passage 
the  reader  may  find,  if  he  seek  for  them,  a  great  deal  of  very 
bad  reasoning,  worse  logic,  foolish  credulity  in  fabulous 
statements,  and  much  useless  learning ;  all  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  compensate  for  in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  palm  was,  as  every  one  knows,  emblematic  of 
greatness  and  of  honour ;  its  branches  being  used  also  to 
crown  the  victorious  in  battle.  Plurimarurn  palmarum 
hoTno,  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  Romans  for  a  soldier  of  merit.  "  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
various  species  of  palms,  and  of  the  great  repute  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  Babylonians ;"  says  Bryant.  "  The 
noblest  of  them  were  styled  the  Royal  Palms ;  and  he  sup- 
poses they  were  so  called  for  their  being  set  apart  for  the 
king's  use."  The  same  tree  is  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  an  emblem.  "  It  was  so  remarkable  in  Judaea," 
observes  that  excellent  writer  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  **  that 
in  after-times  it  became  the  emblem  of  that  country,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  with  a 
captive  woman  sitting  under  a  palm,  and  the  inscription 
of  JudoBa  capta.  And  Pliny  confirmeth  the  same  when 
he  saith,  JvdoBa  palmis  inclytaJ*^  The  Hebrews  carried 
the  boughs  of  palm-trees  at  some  of  their  festivals,  parti- 

2  R 
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colarly  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  And  we  find 
that  this  tree  was  highly  esteemed,  from  yarions  passages 
of  Scripture,  as  when  Solomon  says,  in  the  Songs  that  go 
under  his  name,  "  How  fai^  and  how  pleasant  art  thou, 
0  lore,  for  delights ;  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm-tree ;"  as 
in  the  Psahnist,  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm* 
tree;"  as  when  they  were  strewed  before  Christ  in  going  up 
to  Jerusalem ;  as  said  of  the  angelic  host  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, who  stand  before  the  Lamb,  with  palm-branches  in 
their  hands. 

The  Jews  thought  they  had  an  influence  at  births :  the 
same  idea  we  find  commonly  prerail  in  ancient  Pagan  writ- 
ers, as  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  where  Latona  is  represented 
as  reclining  against  a  palm-tree  when  about  to  give  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Homer  says  they  were  bom  under  a 
palm-tree.  The  women  of  Greece  held  palm-branches  in 
their  hands  to  procure  an  easy  deliyery.  Classic  writers, 
indeed,  abound  in  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  palm  was  held  on  account  of  its  noble  pro- 
perties. It  seems  to  hare  been  celebrated  all  oyer  the 
world ;  and  eyen  now  it  is  used  as  emblematic  of  peace, 
as  well  as  the  oliye.  "  According  to  Pliny,"  says  a  modem 
writer,  "  the  Orientals  first  of  all  wrote  upon  palm-leayes; 
and  Varro  says  the  Sibyl  wrote  her  predictions  on  the 
leayes  of  the  palm.  The  Persians  at  this  day  impute  to 
the  palm-tree  the  yirtue  of  preserying  them  from  pesti- 
lence, for  which  reason  they  are  found  in  abundance  on 
their  public  ways." 

There  are,  as  we  may  see,  a  yariety  of  peculiar  proper- 
ties ascribed  to  the  palm,  some  true,  but  most  fabulous. 
There  is  one  mentioned  by  Aulius  Gellius,  which  we  fear 
IB  fabulous.   "  Aristotle,"  he  says,  "  in  his  Seventh  Book 
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of  ProUevns^  and  Plutarch,  in  the  Eighth  of  his  Sympho- 
sia,  relate  a  thing  really  wonderful.  '  If  you  place  a 
weight  on  the  wood  of  a  palm-tree,  continually  increasing 
this  till  the  weight  is  too  great  to  be  supported,  the  palm 
does  not  giro  way  downwards,  nor  bend  inwards,  but  rises 
against  the  weight,  and  bends  and  springs  upwards;' 
for  which  reason,  says  Plutarch,  '  the  palm,  in  contests, 
was  considered  an  emblem  of  victory.' " 

3.  It  was  also  an  emblem  of  immortality,  among  people 
sacred  and  profane.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why 
the  servants  of  God  are  represented  in  the  Reyelations,  as 
standing  before  the  throne  in  white  robes,  and  holding 
palm-branches  in  their  hands.  They  were  the  immortals 
purchased  by  the  Lamb.  It  seems  sometimes  to  hare 
been  emblematic  of  the  resurrection  also,  because  it  was 
believed  to  die  and  revive  again,  springing  up  out  of  itt 
ashes. 

A  particular  kind  of  olive,  as  well  as  the  palm,  was 
esteemed  to  be  immortal,  as  we  find  in  Euripides  : 

*'  A  branch  of  olive  then  I  wreathed  around  thee, 
Pluck'd  from  that  tree  which  from  Minerva's  rock 
First  sprung ;  if  it  be  there,  it  still  retains 
Its  verdure ;  for  the  foliage  of  that  olive, 
Fresh  in  immortal  beauty,  never  fades." 

Hesiod  says,  that  none  who  planted  the  olive  ever  gathered 
the  fruit  thereof;  the  same  peculiarity  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  palm.  The  laurel  was  also  esteemed  a  sacred  plant, 
as  we  may  find  in  this  and  other  passages  from  the  poets, 
which  describe  the  births  of  Apollo  and  Diana : 

«  BeloB  abhors  thee,  and  the  laurel  boughs, 
With  the  soft  foliage  of  the  palm  o'erhung, 
Grasping  whose  round  trunk  with  her  hands  divine, 
Latona  thee  her  hallow'd  offspring  bore." 

It  was  generally  thought  that  the  palm  was  a  tree  that 
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lired  to  a  yery  long  period,  and  of  remarkably  slow  growth ; 
80  that  he  who  planted  one  could  neyer  hope  to  see  it  in 
its  maturity  and  perfection.  Bising  again,  after  decay, 
from  its  own  ashes,  gare  it  the  character  of  perpetual  life 
and  yigour,  so  that  it  can  nerer  be  said  properly  to  die. 
The  fabulous  bird  Phoenix  has  been  supposed,  not  without 
reason,  to  be  nothing  but  the  palm  tree ;  and  the  story  of 
its  rising  again  from  its  ashes  is  an  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  palm.  Bryant  curiously  obseryes 
that  the  Greeks  mistook  the  palm-boughs  of  Hermes  for 
feathers,  and  thus  gaye  him  wings  to  his  feet ;  so  haye 
men  mistaken  the  branches  of  the  tree  for  feathers,  and 
conyerted  the  tree  Phoenix  to  the  bird  of  that  name.  The 
Greeks  were  guilty  of  many  ludicrous  errors  of  this  kind, 
howeyer  impossible  it  may  appear.  The  sacredness  of  the 
palm  existed  long  before  they  were  a  nation ;  and  it  was 
in  the  act  of  transferring  a  foreign  mythology  to  their  own 
country,  or  in  subsequent  ages  reyiring  their  own  primi- 
tiye  religion,  that  they  fell  into  those  absurd  mistakes. 

4.  After  giying  the  reader  these  specimens  of  curious 
learning  and  antiquarian  lore,  which  must  increase  still  fur- 
ther his  opinion  of  our  great  industry  and  deep  erudition, 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  diyulge  the  meaning  of  this  myste- 
rious symbol.  From  former  experience,  we  may  infer  that 
it  has  relation  to  some  peculiar  feature  of  the  palm-tree ; 
and  it  is  under  this  peculiar  feature  that  the  moral  is  to 
be  found ;  for  the  literal  sense  is  only  useful  as  indicat- 
ing the  concealed  meaning.  That  peculiar,  or  characteristic 
quality,  is  the  long  period  it  takes  to  grow,  and  the  old 
age  it  attains.  To  plant  a  palm-tree,  therefore,  is  to 
undertake  any  work,  whateyer  it  be,  which  we  can  neyer 
hope  to  bring  to  an  end.    Whether  in  youth,  in  manhood, 
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or  in  old  age,  it  is  folly  to  begin  what  we  are  certain  we 
can  neyer  finish.  If  it  be  a  work  of  long  duration,  which 
we  may  hope  to  see  concluded,  there  is  a  presumption  and 
a  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  life,  which  we  know  to  be 
foolish.  But  so  it  is  with  unreflecting  man ;  he  plants 
and  sows,  and  never  dreams  of  another  reaping.  In  old 
age,  when  he  has  reached  that  period  beyond  which  death 
is  nigh  at  hand — eyen  by  the  decay  of  nature-^he  still 
plants  the  palm,  begins  works  which  he  can  never  see 
ended,  and  lays  plans  of  others  yet  more  extensive,  obli- 
vious of  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  him  fVom  eter- 
nity. 
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J^SnllOl  ftXX'^Quod  elixum  eat  ne  aasato. 

Boast  not  that  whiek  ii  boiled. 


1.  If  in  all  cases  we  had  implicitly  followed  the  re- 
ceiyed  interpretations  of  these  symbols,  we  conld  not  haye 
assumed  that  lofty  tone  of  admiration  and  applause  justly 
due  to  the  moral  lessons  and  practice  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
nor  could  we  haye  gratified  the  reader  with  that  surpris- 
ing yariety  we  haye  sought  after  and  obtained.  For 
example,  as  respects  the  aboye  symbol,  it  appears  that 
AthensBus,  and  after  him  Dacier,  thought  it  was  a  mere 
proyerbial  phrase,  expressiye  of  the  superiority  of  boiling 
oyer  roasting ;  because  he  found  that  the  Athenians, 
when  they  sacrificed  to  the  Seasons,  boiled,  and  did  not 
roast  the  meats  they  ofiered,  thereby  imploring  these  god- 
desses to  ayert  from  them  sultry  heats  and  excessiye 
droughts.  Such  may  haye  been  the  case ;  but  we  cannot 
think  this  to  be  any  explanation  of  the  symbol  at  all, 
though  yery  possibly  Pythagoras  may  haye  taken  the  pro- 
yerb,  as  we  know  he  did  in  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  symbol. 

If  it  were  to  be  taken  literally  (which  really  no  symbol 
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can  be),  how  could  we  reconcile  a  precept  of  this  kind — 
eyidently  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  dressing  animal  food 
—with  the  undoubted  practice  of  the  Pythagoreans  in 
their  unsophisticated  purity,  in  abstaining  from  animal 
food  altogether  1 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  better  solution  of  the  symbol  to 
suppose  it  to  haye  been  intended  as  an  injunction  against 
being  too  nice,  too  curious,  or  too  fastidious  in  matters 
concerning  the  palate ;  against  excessive  luxury  at  the 
table ;  or  too  lirely  a  zest  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
pleasure,  which  at  length  tends  to  perrert  the  natural  and 
simple  taste,  and  drives  the  sensualist  to  the  concoction 
of  new  devices,  and  the  invention  of  artificial  stimulants 
and  provocatives,  to  please  the  cloyed  and  satiated  palate ; 
preferring  the  highly  seasoned  "  flesh  pots  of  Egypt"  to 
the  pure,  simple  manna  of  heaven.  Or,  again,  it  might 
point  to  the  condemnation  of  "  works  of  supererogation," 
or  undertakings  of  any  kind  which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  novelty  and  uselessness. 

But  we  attach  to  the  symbol  a  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  any  of  these,  namely.  Simplicity  of  Taste, 
generally,  as  a  grace  or  virtue  springing  spontaneously 
from  a  refined  mind  de  natura,  or  formed  by  due  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  virtues  ;  for  simplicity  of  taste  bears  a 
nearer  alliance  to  moral  virtue  than  may  at  the  first  glance 
appear.  It  has,  therefore,  an  universal  application  to 
Taste,  both  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  corporeal  nature 
of  man  ;  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  first,  because  the 
second  is  a  consequence  or  result  of  the  moral  quality. 

2.  Purity  or  simplicity  of  taste  is  both  natural  and 
acquired ;  but  those  who  possess  it  in  perfection  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  as  others  are  who  have 
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grace  and  elegance  of  manner,  or  an  ear  for  mnsic,  or  a 
taste  for  poetry.  In  them  it  is  the  necessary  result  of 
moral  propriety  in  the  mind,  and  seems,  in  a  manner,  to 
proceed  as  an  effect  of  antecedent  causes  in  the  soul,  flow- 
ing from  the  innate  harmony  of  the  whole  being ;  just  as 
the  lore  of  virtue,  the  emotions  of  benerolence  and  good- 
ness, and  peace  of  mind,  exist  in  the  human  soul  before 
they  are  outwardly  developed.  Every  virtue  may  be  ren- 
dered more  perfect  by  cultivation ;  so  the  taste  may  be 
purified  and  exalted  by  culture  and  due  exercise.  In 
truth,  the  taste,  in  relation  to  morals,  has  by  nature  a 
very  circumscribed  orbit,  as  its  full  perfection  and  deve- 
lopment depend  on  the  comparisons  and  contrasts  derived 
from  the  external  world.  It  must  first  obtain  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  before  it  can  know  what  beauty  is  ;  it  must 
have  ample  experience  before  it  can  assume  to  itself  a 
standard  of  propriety  to  which  it  brings  all  things  to  con- 
form. 

3.  If  some  have  the  germ  of  taste  in  the  soul  by  gift  of 
nature,  which  is,  in  after  life,  by  cultivation  and  experience, 
brought  to  influence  the  life,  ideas,  pursuits,  and  thoughts ; 
80  others  again  are  not  only  without  the  bud  or  germ,  but, 
do  all  they  may,  they  never  can  acquire  simplicity  of  taste, 
as  if  an  antagonistic  power  existed  to  make  it  a  thing  im- 
possible. He  whose  ear  is  dull  to  the  sounds  of  music, 
or  he  who  is  without  any  vestige  of  poetry  in  his  soul,  or 
the  man  without  the  gift  of  speech,  may  as  hopelessly  apply 
to  become  musical,  or  poetical,  or  an  orator,  as  the  man, 
rough  and  uncouth  by  nature,  can  ever  hope  to  acquire 
purity,  simplicity,  and  elegance  of  taste. 

4.  The  same  diflerences  we  observe  in  individuals,  ex- 
tend sometimes  to  nations ;  for  in  one  we  shall  find  pecu- 
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liarities  which  others  may  imitate  or  feign,  but  can  never 
enjoy  in  the  perfection  risible  in  those  from  whom  they 
borrow.  As  men  without  taste  aspire  to  haye  taste,  and 
only  admire  what  others  feel  deeply  and  permanently,  so 
nations  are  seen,  in  the  same  way,  first  to  admire  what  is 
characteristic  of  another  nation,  then  to  borrow,  and  after 
imitate,  as  far  as  is  possible.  Thus  the  Eomans,  who  pos- 
sessed no  natural  taste  or  grace, admired,  and  then  imitated, 
the  Greeks ;  thus  modem  nations  hare  admired,  and  now 
imitate,  the  descendants  of  those  Bomans  in  the  art  of 
music ;  thus  foreign  nations  hare  admired,  and  now  imitate, 
our  insular  lore  of  liberty,  and  liberal  institutions ;  the 
glory  and  light  of  one  kingdom,  as  it  were,  spreading  and 
blessing  all  others. 

5.  To  say  that  the  ancient  Grecians  reached  perfection 
in  taste,  is  only  to  giye  them  that  mead  of  praise  uniyer- 
sally  allowed  by  eyery  judge.  Others  may  haye  reached 
a  high  degree  of  refinement,  but  the  Greeks  alone  haye 
attained  actual  perfection.  The  human  mind  cannot  con- 
ceiye  any  higher  degree  of  art  than  is  to  be  found  in  their 
sculpture  and  architecture ;  in  truth,  where  modern  na- 
tions haye  deviated  from  their  style,  they  have  generally 
fallen  into  gross  violations  of  simplicity  and  purity  of  taste. 
Their  sculpture,  it  may  be  said,  is  perfect,  because  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  easy  of  explanation ;  but 
how  can  we  assign  a  reason  equally  valid  for  their  styles  of 
architecture,  which  are  perfect  also,  and  have  become  bea- 
cons and  guides  to  all  Aiture  generations  ?  They  had  the 
human  form  as  an  example,  in  the  one  case  (and  it  may  be 
said  it  was  in  Greece,  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  in 
other  nations),  but  where  could  they  discover  in  nature  the 
prototypes  of  their  temples  and  public  buildings  ? 

2s 
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6.  No  doabty  the  Greeks  brought  their  taste  to  per- 
fection by  hiborions  processes  of  study,  imitation,  and  cul* 
ture,  but,  nerertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  germ 
preyiously  existed  in  the  generic  mind ;  or,  if  this  be  de- 
nied, it  must  be  granted  that  circumstances  of  some  kind 
(not  known  to  us)  disposed  them  mentally  or  corporeally 
to  that  d^ree  of  perfection  they  reached  in  matters  of 
taste.  Mere  cultiration  or  civilization  cannot  explain  the 
singular  fact,  because  other  nations,  by  the  same  means, 
would  haye  shewn  the  same  effects,  which  is  contrary  to 
all  experience ;  for  no  (me  can  deny  that  cirilization,  and 
eren  cultiyation  of  taste,  are  not  incompatible  with  a  cor- 
rupt taste ;  as  we  may  instance  in  the  present  age,  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  one  public  building,  or  work  of  art, 
not  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  those  who  can  judge  of  them  by 
the  highest  standard. 

The  exquisite,  refined,  pure,  chaste,  and  withal,  simple 
taste  of  the  Oreeks,  was  to  them  as  much  a  gift  of  nature, 
as  the  genius  of  poetry  is  to  the  true  poet.  All  the  power 
and  civilization  of  Bome,  in  her  most  palmy  days,  could 
raise  her  population  no  higher  than  to  be  the  mere  imita- 
tors of  their  great  prototype ;  and  this  may  be  said  also 
of  their  poetry,  literature,  and  oratory,  as  well  as  of  their 
works  of  art. 

Again,  contrast  with  the  ancient  Greeks  another  nation 
of  antiquity — Egypt,  which  was  highly  civilized,  power- 
ful beyond  most  nations  of  the  old  world,  with  a  mechani- 
cal genius  unsurpassed,  with  a  taste  for  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and,  no  doubt,  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  see  how  triumphantly  Greece  emerges  from  the  com- 
parison ! 

The  Egyptians  aimed  at  the  great  or  the  grand,  but  they 
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had  no  taste  for  the  graceful  or  the  heautiful.  Their  ideas 
were  perverted  and  corrupt,  rather  desiring  to  excite  won- 
der and  surprise,  than  refined  pleasure  and  simple  emo- 
tions. And  thus,  in  all  their  works,  they  are  at  constant 
issue  with  nature ;  and  they  who  yiolate  nature,  by  human 
deyices  and  fancies,  are  certain  of  haying  no  simplicity 
in  their  taste.  The  Bomans  certainly  fell  not  into  those 
errors,  for  how  could  they,  so  long  as  they  took  the  Greeks 
as  their  models  1  Their  merit,  howeyer,  was  in  the  imi- 
tation of  what  is  beautiful,  and  true  to  nature,  and  not  as 
the  original  inyentors ;  this  genius  was  the  gift  of  Athena 
to  her  fayourite  people. 

Some  haye  imagined,  that  the  exquisite  beau  ideal  of 
the  Greeks  was  really  deriyed  from  liying  examples  in  the 
human  form,  which,  in  Greece  it  is  said,  far  surpassed 
any  thing  to  be  conceiyed  of  the  people  of  our  mixed  na- 
tions now.  And  eyen  that  their  moral  perfections  and 
graces  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  were  the  spontaneous 
results  of  a  perfect  organization  or  physical  harmony,  which 
concurred  to  those  ends ;  and  that  their  virtues  and  na- 
tional character,  too,  were  determined  by  the  same  cause 
—the  perfect  formation  of  the  human  body. 

7.  Simplicity  of  taste,  where  it  exists,  influences,  more 
or  less,  every  action  of  man.  It  determines  his  character 
also,  for  when  possessed,  we  shall  observe  none  of  that 
arrogance,  vulgarity,  gaudy  ostentation,  which  mark  the 
man  of  a  corrupt  taste ;  and  every  view  in  which  we  exa- 
mine him,  this  refined  quality  of  the  mind  is  su^e  to  dis- 
play itself.  We  may  observe  it  in  his  speech,  in  his  man- 
ner, in  his  dress,  in  his  house,  and  in  all  his  ordinary 
occupations.  It  is  graceful  to  the  mind,  as  elegance  is 
graceful  to  the  body  or  carriage.     As  inborn  gentility  is 
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displayed  in  the  child,  so  shall  we  find  a  pure  taste  show 
itself  in  him  who  possesses  it. 

8.  Simplicity  or  purity  of  taste  (for  they  are  one)  affords 
to  the  mind  a  higher  relish  of  erery  thing  beautiful,  eyery 
thing  to  be  admired,  every  thing  to  delight,  in  literature 
or  in  art.  It  possesses  also  a  critical  power  (inseparable 
from  it),  and  becomes  the  judge  of  every  work,  in  which 
taste  or  beauty  is  an  element ;  the  pain  or  the  pleasure 
being  proportionate  to  the  judgment  in  favour  of,  or  ad- 
verse to,  the  object  brought  before  its  tribunal.  It  is 
severely  just,  as  the  judge,  but  truth  is  its  aim  and  object. 
It  is  lofty  and  aspiring ;  and,  instead  of  descending  to  a 
lower  standard,  by  degrees,  slow  yet  sure,  it  brings  all  up 
to  its  own  elevation. 


\ 
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^Sttttol  HXXi.— MoBtelam  devita. 

Avoid  the  tve aMi. 


1.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
weasel  brings  forth  its  young  by  the  mouth,  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  was  considered  emblematic  of  speech,  which,  he 
says,  comes  from  the  mouth.  Aristotle,  howerer,  to  pass 
oyer  modern  observers,  has  sufficiently  proved,  even  to  the 
most  sceptical,  that  this  creature  produces  its  young  in 
the  usual  way.  The  error  probably  arose  from  the  habit 
of  the  weasel,  in  carrying  its  young  from  place  to  place  in 
the  mouth. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great 
probability,  that  Pythagoras,  in  the  symbol,  occultly 
alluded  to  the  habits  of  tale-bearers,  against  whom  he 
warns  us.  This  interpretation  we  shall  adopt  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  other  one,  where  it  is  presumed  he  intended 
his  disciples  to  refrain  from  the  timid  habits  of  that  ani- 
mal, which  conceals  itself  from  the  light  of  day  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  hollow  places  of  trees ;  above  all,  from  its 
propensity  to  live  on  animal  food ;  for  it  feeds  on  mice 
and  the  smaller  birds,  which  it  ensnares  by  stratagem  and 
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deception,  and  then  carries  into  its  lurking-place,  to  enjoy 
there  in  secret  its  anti-Pythagorean  repast. 

2.  Theophrastus,  in  his  *' Chxtracters,^  has  a  chapter 
on  that  yariety  of  the  hnman  species,  which  he  calls  the 
"  Fabricator  of  News," — ^where  he  affirms  that  they  not 
only  lie,  but  lie  unprofitably  to  themselres ;  and  spend  a 
most  wearisome  life  in  running  from  house  to  house,  from 
the  portico  to  the  forum,  with  no  other  object  or  design 
but  to  promulgate  idle  tales,  with  which  they  afflict  the 
ears  of  all  they  meet  in  their  way.  A  man  of  this  kind 
deliyers  himself  to  an  acquaintance  always  with  this  ad- 
dendunij  *'  I  haye  told  you  this  in  confidence,  keep  it  to 
yourself,"  though  he  has  already  spread  the  whispered 
secret  all  oyer  the  city.  It  is  to  gratify  this  loye  of  the 
maryellous,  he  adds,  that  this  man  spends  his  life  in  the 
inyention  and  propagation  of  falsehoods. 

**  Haye  70a  not  heard  the  news  1 
Cassander  is  taken  aUve !" 

3.  The  character  of  no  man  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
tale-bearer ;  not  because  he  has  more  malice  than  other 
men,  but  because  his  perpetual  loquacity  urges  him  to 
talk  of  others'  affairs,  while  his  want  of  truth  and  exacti- 
tude makes  him  embellish  and  exaggerate.  ^^  As  for 
talkers  and  ftitile  persons,'^  says  Lord  Bacon,  '^  they  are 
commonly  yain  and  credulous  withal ;  for  he  that  talketh 
what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not." 
His  tales  resemble  snow-balls ;  they  increase  as  they  are 
rolled  from  house  to  house.  A  simple  fact  is  soon  wrought 
up  to  a  well-woyen  piece  of  scandal ;  a  yenial  fault  is  mag- 
nified to  a  crime ;  a  mere  surmise  or  suspicion  becomes  an 
actual  eyent,  with  a  banning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  like  a 
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drama,  and  is  narrated  with  all  the  circumstances  of  a  real 
story.  The  tale-bearer  is  also  a  tale-maker,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  his  inquisitireness ;  his  anxiety  for  news,  and 
eagerness  to  spread  them,  are  about  equal;  to  be  the  first 
is  creditable,  and,  to  secure  this  honour,  he  will  run  off 
with  a  mere  fragment,  and  out  of  this  fragment  of  a  ru- 
mour, will  fabricate  a  complete  history.  Avoid  the  weasel, 
says  the  symbol — Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  ganrulua 
idem  est — "  Avoid  an  inquisitive  man,  for  he  is  also  a 
tell-tale,"  says  the  Latin  phrase. 

4.  In  the  countenance  of  a  tale-bearer,  an  acute  observer 
may  perceive  the  "  piece  of  news"  before  it  is  uttered; 
he  sees  the  mountain  swelling  with  the  mouse  before  it  is 
brought  forth ; — in  that  solemn  face  may  be  marked  the 
importance  of  something  that  is  to  create  surprise,  whose 
novelty  is  expected  to  give  delight.  Behold  how  the 
fashion  of  his  countenance  changes  when  in  quest  of  news ! 
"  The  newsmonger,"  says  Theophrastus,  "  meeting  an 
acquaintance,  puts  on  a  grimace  to  suit  the  occasion,  and, 
grinning,  asks  eagerly,  "  Whence  come  you  ?  What  say 
you  1  Have  you  any  fresh  news  of  this  affair  1"  Without 
this  excitement  he  could  not  live.  From  house  to  house 
he  is  seen  going  with  a  quick  and  eager  step ;  from  the 
portico  he  rushes  to  the  forum,  addressing  every  one  he 
meets,  and  asking,  "  What  news  1"  His  eye  is  dilated  with 
curiosity, — ^his  mouth  has  all  the  marks  of  incontinent 
loquacity ;  the  character  of  the  man  is  indelibly  stamped 
on  his  person.  He  thus  lives  from  day  to  day  on  the 
transient  changes  of  the  world ;  without  this  daily  stimu^ 
lant,  he  would  fall  into  lethargy,  if  not  idiocy ;  for  he  has 
no  resource  in  himself,  nor  in  any  thing  else.  His  mind 
resembles  the  surface  of  a  wall,  which  receives  the  images 
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and  flickering  shadows  of  things,  but  never  retains  them 
long.  He  has  the  capacity  to  lie,  invent  and  propagate 
tales,  but  he  cannot  reflect  or  digest  them.  He  sometimes 
elevates  himself  to  the  character  of  tale-hearer  of  poli- 
tics, but  he  is  better  suited  for  the  smaller  sphere  of  a 
village,  where,  in  due  time,  he  may  ripen  into  a  full-fledged 
scandal-monger. 

Non  est  curiosuSy  quin  idem  sit  malevolus — "  There 
is  no  busybody  who  is  not  also  malevolent.*' 
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JbSmliOl  ILXXIi* — De  rheda  junctiB  pedibus  ne  exilito. 

Leap  not  from  the  chariot  with  your  feet  close  together. 


•*N^W>^V^/^/>^VS/V>^ 


1.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  deliberate  before  he 
acts.  He  will  undertake  nothing  rashly  or  with  hot  im- 
petnous  zeal,  but  will  consider  the  utility  and  consequences 
of  his  actions.  It  is  the  fool  who  plans  without  thought^ 
and  acts  without  premeditation.  He  plunges  in  medias 
res;  and,  when  the  evil  is  accomplished,  he  sees  his  folly, 
when  all  remedy  may  be  of  no  avail.  He  desires  a  certain 
end,  but  considers  not  the  impossibility  of  Che  means ;  he 
will  leap  from  the  chariot,  but  will  forget  that  his  feet  are 
close  together ;  like  Thales,  while  gazing  on  the  stars,  he 
may  sink  into  a  ditch.  He  is  not  careless  about  the  dan- 
gers of  life,  but  knows  not  how  to  avert  them.  He  is  rash, 
but  not  courageous ;  prompt  in  doing,  but  in  the  end  un- 
successful ;  foil  of  sanguine  hopes  which  are  baseless ;  and 
zealous  always  without  cause. 

2.  In  any  undertaking,  the  means  should  be  adequate 
to  the  end,  for  otherwise  we  shall  be  laughed  at  as  abor- 
tive schemers,  and  justly  ridiculed  for  our  folly, — of  which 
there  is  no  surer  test  than  a  misadaptation  of  means  to 
an  end.     He  who  would  clean  out  the  Augean  stable 
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must  be  equal  to  Hercules ;  he  who  would  slay  such  a  lion 
as  the  NemsBau,  must  be  able  to  wield  a  club  as  heayy, 
and  possess  strength  as  great.  Not  only  must  power  be 
conunanded  in  any  great  work,  but  there  must  also  be  p^- 
sererance,  as  well  as  steadiness  of  purpose,  arising  from 
a  sanguine  reliance  on  ultimate  success.  The  constant 
change  from  one  pursuit  to  another  is  fatal  to  any  excel- 
lence in  either.  One  great  source  of  misfortune  in  life, 
is  the  rash  heat  with  which  men  rush  into  any  new  enter- 
prise, that  presents  a  flattering  or  plausible  aspect  to  his 
mind ;  for  out  of  the  thousand  that  are  abortiye,  perhaps 
only  one  may  succeed.  Steadiness  in  gain  shall  bring  more 
wealth  in  the  end  than  all  speculation.  But  men,  though 
the  experience  of  life  has  proved  this  again  and  again,  still 
prefer  the  excitement  of  chance  to  the  steadier  course  of 
events. 

3.  The  uneducated  mechanic  will  construct  a  machine 
that  shall  defy  all  the  talents  of  the  philosopher,  however 
deep  and  learned,  who  has  no  practical  knowledge  of 
science ;  because  that  machine  is  the  result  of  assiduous 
labour  and  perseverance  in  one  occupation.  K  the  me- 
chanic had  been  as  versatile  as  the  plausible  schemer,  it 
is  certain  he  would  not  have  reached  that  perfection  in 
his  art.  As  with  him,  so  with  all  great  works  in  litera- 
ture or  in  philosophy.  Genius  may  conceive,  but  industry 
and  perseverance  accomplish.  As  with  them,  so  with  the 
occupations  or  callings  of  life — ^he  only  can  attain  emi- 
nence who  has  struggled  on  through  all  the  degrees,  and 
steadily  persevered  to  the  end. 

4.  He  cannot  be  a  wise  man  who  leaps  from  the  chariot 
with  his  feet  joined  together.  He  either  deliberates  not 
on  the  consequence  of  any  action,  or  he  seeks  to  attain 
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Ms  purpose  in  a  way  dangerous  to  himself,  wbich  could  as 
well  be  done  with  safety.  Moreorer,  he  does  what  cannot 
be  undone ;  for  the  rash  and  heedless  man  can  no  more 
recall  his  action,  than  the  man  so  leaping  from  the  chariot 
can  retard  or  stop  his  fall.  This  we  may  add,  too,  that 
there  is  no  positive  certainty  in  either  case  of  those  results 
happening  which  may  be  apprehended ;  the  thoughtless 
man  may  see  no  bad  consequence  to  his  action,  and  the 
man  leaping  from  the  chariot  may  land  in  safety ;  but  the 
eril,  the  danger,  is  in  the  want  of  deliberation  and  thought, 
and  the  consequent  rashness  of  their  conduct. 

5.  K  the  man  leaping  from  the  chariot  broke  a  limb, 
or,  if  the  man  who  acts  without  forethought  found  misery 
to  be  the  consequence,  both  would  probably  repent  and 
gain  wisdom  from  experience.  But  still  the  mischief  is 
done ;  it  may  hare  been  greater  or  less.  The  precept  of 
Pythagoras  is  intended  to  conyey  this  experience  as  a 
warning  to  the  heedless  and  the  rash :  so  they  may  be 
wise  without  the  penalties  which  the  fool  pays  for  his  expe- 
rience. Experience  is  often  dearly  bought,  and  all  due 
gratitude  should  be  expressed  to  those  who  teach  us  their 
experience  without  cost  or  reward.  If  we  possessed  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  could  certainly  foresee  a  fatal  danger 
that  would  befal  a  certain  man,  which  could  only  be  avert- 
ed by  our  caution  and  warning,  should  he  not  grateftdly 
thank  us  as  the  saviour  of  his  life  i  So  should  our  readers 
be  thankful  to  the  great  moralist  whose  doctrines  we  have 
expounded. 

6.  Here,  in  the  last  stage  of  this  great  work  (when  we 
may  say  that  land  is  within  sight,  the  final  destination  of 
our  journey  draws  near,  and  when  our  weary  pilgrimage 
is  well  nigh  over),  we  may  fitly  apply  the  symbol  to  him 
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who  is  the  author  thereof.  We  put  it  to  the  reader,  whe- 
ther each  a  rast  undertaking  could  hare  been  planned  with- 
out forethought  and  deliberation,  or  brought  to  a  final  close 
without  that  unity  of  mind  and  steadiness  of  purpose  essen- 
tial to  all  great  works  t  The  execution  may  appear  a  small 
thing — ^for  that  we  are  responsible ;  but  the  derelopment 
of  the  symbols,  the  true  conception  of  the  philosopher's 
meaning — of  the  peculiarities  of  his  system,  his  doctrines, 
his  opinions,  has  been  a  work  of  labour  greater  than  the 
reader  may  allow.  We  may  truly  say  with  Gibbon  in 
reference  to  his  immortal  History,  "  At  the  outset  all  was 
dark  and  doubtful."  Or,  with  Dryden,  in  describing  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  the  progress  of  composition — "  when 
it  was  only  a  confused  mass  of  thoughts  tumbling  oyer  one 
another  in  the  dark."  For  at  first  all  was  conjecture  and 
doubt ;  the  view  was  narrow  and  contracted,  scarcely  giv- 
ing scope  for  a  single  thought  worth  recording ;  so  narrow 
and  contracted,  that  it  was  a  question  in  the  author's  mind 
whether  he  should  not  work  out  of  those  symbols  matter 
for  satire,  mirth,  and  ridicule.  But  as  he  proceeded,  the 
scene  expanded,  the  view  opened  up,  the  mist  passed 
away,  and  the  grave  realities  of  the  moral  world  became 
at  length  plain  and  conspicuous.  What  was  the  author's 
surprise  to  discover,  under  those  crude  symbols,  the  ore 
of  the  most  precious  of  metals  ? — An  ore  even  more  pre- 
cious— ^the  very  wisdom  of  Solomon — "  more  precious 
than  rubies,"  far  above  all  gold  and  silver? — To  find 
behind  the  device  of  a  rough,  rude,  uninviting  outwork,  the 
noblest  ideas  and  purest  morals  natural  reason  ever  gave 
birth  to  ?  To  discover  a  sublime  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem only  inferior  to  the  Christian  revelation,  concerning 
religion,  morals,  and  the  conduct  of  man  to  others  and  to 
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himself  1  A  system  so  pure,  so  profound,  as  to  elevate 
the  author  above  others  more  known,  more  renowned.  We 
do  not  argue  that  the  system  is  complete,  or  such  as  Py- 
thagoras would  have  given  to  the  world  had  he  arranged 
and  written  it  for  the  applause  of  men.  It  is  far  from 
being  complete ;  because  the  symbols,  as  mere  "  disjecta 
Tnemhra^^  of  some  great  design,  were  thrown  carelessly 
among  men,  to  be  lost  or  gathered  up  as  chance  directed ; 
without  any  view  to  systematic  arrangement  at  all,  they 
were  given  out  evidently  as  rules  and  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  disciples,  arising,  therefore,  out  of  the  actual 
experience  of  life  and  the  knowledge  of  man's  nature; 
Where  no  system  was  intended  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  one.  It  may  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  these 
are  not  all  the  symbols  properly  Pythagorean ;  for,  while 
some  have  been  added  by  disciples,  others,  no  doubt,  have 
been  lost.  The  habit  of  teaching  entirely  by  oral  communi- 
cation presupposes  such  a  loss,  as  well  as  great  liability  to 
interpolations,  errors,  and  false  constructions.  To  imagine 
those  symbols  to  have  come  down  pure  from  the  era  of 
Pythagoras  would  indeed  be  a  miracle  beyond  all  belief. 

7.  The  symbols,  therefore,  are  rather  matter  out  of 
which  to  form  a  system,  than  a  complete  system  them- 
selves. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  religion 
also;  for  therein  system  is  neither  intended  nor  attempted. 
And  in  this  there  is  manifest  wisdom ;  for  while  enough 
is  given  for  man,  to  guide  him  in  all  the  duties  of  life,  by 
plain  rules  and  precepts,  no  room  is  given  for  speculative 
opinions,  cavillings,  and  such  like,  certain  to  exist  where 
there  is  a  system  to  war  against.  In  a  human  system  of 
any  kind  we  can  never  assure  ourselves  that  it  will  adapt 
itself  to  all  ages  and  all  states  of  society.    The  rules  appli- 
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cable  to  one  state  of  being  may  fail  in  another ;  for  rules 
hare  not  the  force  of  moral  precepts.  The  simple,  plain, 
moral  laws  are  erer  the  same ;  and,  if  founded  on  truth, 
are  applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries ;  like  prorerbs  and 
sententious  phrases,  they  take  a  greater  hold  than  any 
system,  however  beautiful  to  the  theoretic  mind,  or  perfect 
as  a  device  of  man. 

8.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  those  symbols  stand  out  in 
grand  and  imposing  relief.  Each  is  the  concentrated 
result  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
is  wisdom.  With  a  few  exceptions  (exceptions  rather 
theological  than  moral)  they  comprise  practical  wisdom—* 
every-day  wisdom :  they  are  rules  of  life  and  conduct  to 
be  practised  and  not  preacl^ed.  It  was  for  this  practical 
wisdom  that  Socrates  has  acquired  such  fame  and  esteem ; 
for  he  rejected  as  useless  and  worthless  all  the  vague  no- 
tions of  men  built  out  of  philosophy  and  speculation ;  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  real  purpose  of  life — to  man 
as  he  is,  and  not  as  he  might  be.  The  same  turn  of  mind 
is  manifest  in  these  symbols ;  the  same  practical  wisdom ; 
the  same  knowledge  of  man ;  but  we  believe  there  is  a 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense  far  beyond 
Socrates,  or  any  other  ancient  moralist  we  know  of. 

9.  Hie  labovj  hoc  opua  est — This  was  our  labour,  this 
our  work,  to  penetrate  the  veil  by  which  these  morals  are 
concealed ;  to  fathom  the  purposes  of  the  moralist  and  phi- 
losopher ;  to  drag  from  obscurity  the  treasures  of  ancient 
wisdom ;  and  to  display  to  the  eye  of  man  the  depth  and 
power  of  a  mind  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  a  labour  of  love ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  labour 
not  conceived  in  our  initiatory  step,  nor  imagined  in  our 
original  design. 
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I^Sniiol  iUOQEIi*— Candelam  ad  parietem  ne  applicato. 

Place  not  tJU  eondU  against  the  wall. 


1.  In  the  composition  of  these  Essays  we  might  hare 
made  a  greater  display  of  erudition — a  greater  show  of 
research ;  we  might  hare  piled  quotation  upon  quotation, 
authority  upon  authority,  as  Ossa  on  Pelion,  till  we  had 
dazzled  the  learned,  and  confounded  the  wise ;  hut  we  had 
regard  to  the  age  in  which  we  live — ^well  informed,  hut 
superficial ;  an  age  whirling  all  men  on  in  giddy  motion, 
in  which  neither  time  nor  taste  is  favourahle  to  deep  study 
and  patient  thought, — ^and  perhaps  wisely  spared  the 
infliction.  So,  instead  of  drawing  men  up  to  us,  we  hare 
descended  to  the  comm^on  level ;  instead  of  traversing  the 
skies,  we  walk  humhly  on  our  native  earth.  Our  desire, 
in  this  lower  sphere,  is  to  make  men  good  rather  than 
learned ;  wise  rather  than  erudite ;  Socratic  rather  than 
Aristotelian ;  ahove  all.  Christians  rather  than  Pythago- 
reans. But  in  this  circumscrihed  field,  if  we  have  pur^ 
posely  withheld  some  ideas  and  thoughts  of  a  purely 
metaphysical  kind — too  deep  for  the  uninitiated — or  some 
peculiar  discoveries  in  the  mazy  field  of  ancient  theology, 
we  have  given  all  that  need  he  said.    And  having  spread 
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the  light  of  truth  in  full  measure  to  the  capacity  of  man, 
we  cannot  charge  ourselyes  with  any  yiolation  of  the  sym- 
bol before  us.  Thus  much  we  haye  said  in  self-justifica- 
tion, lest  the  reader  should  accuse  us  wrongfully. 

2.  The  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  it,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  reciprocal. 
The  first  is  a  pure  pleasure,  without  any  mixture  of  passion ; 
the  latter  is  more  or  less  adulterated  with  yanity  and  ap- 
plause, and  sometimes  with  ambition.  The  power  of  know- 
ledge is  such  as  to  buoy  up  the  mind,  to  strengthen  and  in- 
yigorate  it,  and  giye  it  confidence  in  itself;  so  that  a  mind 
strong  in  knowledge  has  as  much  desire  to  display  its 
power  as  the  athlete  the  yigour  and  masculine  powers  of 
his  body.  There  is  then  properly  no  selfishness,  no  ex- 
clusiyeness,  in  knowledge ;  it  opens  the  sluices  of  the 
mind,  and  flows  out  with  spontaneous  generosity;  it  spreads 
its  blessings  upon  all  without  respect  to  colour  or  creed ; 
upon  the  good  and  bad,  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike. 
Like  the  sun,  it  yields  light  without  diminution  of  its 
power  of  giying  light.  The  mind  that  pours  out  its  trea- 
sures giyes  much,  but  loses  nothing.  The  light  which  con- 
yeys  pleasure  and  ecstasy  to  the  soul  of  man  exists  in  the 
mind  that  gave  it,  as  if  it  had  never  been  given.  And 
thankful  may  we  be  it  is  so.  If  man  valued  his  knowledge 
as  the  miser  his  gold,  and  sustained  a  loss,  or  diminution 
of  his  store,  in  the  transfer,  we  might  even  now  be  grop- 
ing in  midnight  darkness.  0  beautiful  ordination,  which 
allows  man  to  give  his  riches,  and  be  not  the  poorer !  0 
wise  law,  that  permits  all  men  to  be  generous  without 
cost !  What  folly,  then,  it  is  to  hoard  up  the  treasures  of 
knowledge,  when  we  lose  nothing  by  giving,  while  we  en- 
rich all  others ! 
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3.  In  referring  to  the  symbol  (which  we  have  applied 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  though  it  may  be  otherwise 
interpreted)  as  an  injunction  against  limiting  the  light 
and  benefits  of  knowledge,  though  it  may  have  been  justly 
directed  (not  long  since)  against  that  almost  extinct  class 
of  men  who  pretended  to  discover  in  knowledge  a  secret 
enemy  to  religion  (though  more  truly  foe  of  priestcraft, 
and  arbitrary  power),  yet  now  the  precept  seems  unneces- 
sary, as  the  last  prejudice  against  knowledge  has  been 
broken  down.  The  defenders  of  the  bulwarks  of  ignorance 
have  been  either  defeated,  or  they  are  ashamed,  and  have 
joined  the  enemies'  camp.  The  very  division  of  know- 
ledge they  hated  and  condemned,  as  fraught  with  presump- 
tion and  infidelity,  has  been  the  cause  of  their  downfall ; 
and  what  wonder,  then,  they  should  have  predicted  its 
effects,  and  fought  against  it  ^ 

4.  There  is  nothing  in  this  age  of  which  men  are  less 
guilty  than  in  placing  their  candle  against  the  wall ;  or, 
in  other  words,  than  in  hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel. 
The  exclamation  of  Solomon  the  Wise  has  no  terrors  for 
them.  Each  displays  his  flickering  light  to  all  the  world, 
and  proclaims  it  to  be  a  sun.  But  it  were  as  hopeless  a 
task  to  compute  the  number  of  those  lights  it  would  take  to 
make  a  sun,  as  that  debated  in  Thomas  Aquinas — "  How 
many  angels  can  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?"  "  There 
is  no  end  of  making  books,"  says  Solomon  despondingly 
in  his  days.  And  what  may  we  say  now  with  far  more 
justice  ?  Making  of  books  !  not  writing  books,  but  mak- 
ing them  as  mechanics  ply  their  tools.  Muses  nine,  who 
in  days  of  yore  poured  down  the  genial  spirit  on  your 
favourites  and  devotees,  what  think  ye  of  making  books  ? 

5.  The  world  is  overwhelmed  with  books ;  the  load 
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every  man  must  bear  surpasses  that  borne  on  Atlas's 
shoulders.  Earth  groans  under  the  ponderous  load !  Wis- 
dom cries  out  in  despur ;  her  yoice,  her  still  small  roice, 
is  lost  in  the  Babel  sounds  of  knowledge.  The  brook 
became  a  rivulet,  the  rivulet  a  river,  gently  gliding  on ; 
now  it  is  a  torrent  rushing  with  impetuous  fury,  and  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day.  The  end  is  not  yet.  That  end 
may  prove  a  deluge  that  shall  swallow  up  wisdom,  reason, 
and  every  good  thing.  0  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Empedocles,  ye  are  now  called  wise  men !  Ye  were  deep 
thinkers,  men  of  learning  in  your  day,  and  yet  your  books 
were  but  a  handful.  Your  books  were  indeed  in  your  own 
minds ;  there  illustrated  by  the  volume  of  human  nature 
and  man's  experience.  Each  man  now  reads  a  thousand 
times  more  than  any  one  of  these  great  men  ever  did,  but 
is  he  wiser  ?  What  is  reading,  therefore,  but  a  useless 
luxury,  unless  for  thought  ? 

6.  The  facilities  afforded  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge  tend  to  increase  it.  Thus  the  art  of  printing 
has  done  more  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  than 
thousands  of  years  could  have  effected  (if  at  all)  in  the 
slow  and  expensive  multiplication  of  manuscripts.  Its 
power  is  as  the  power  of  a  giant.  And  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  is  a  power  possessed  of  godlike  attributes.  Al- 
though the  good  be  not  free  from  evil,  in  multiplying  books 
without  end,  and  weakening  the  reflective  powers  of  man, 
yet  it  affords  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  so  universal,  and  at 
so  small  a  cost,  that  every  one  may  feel  the  benefit.  The 
poor  must  have  for  ever  been  steeped  in  brutal  ignorance 
but  for  this  glorious  blessing.  Now,  education  and  know- 
ledge hand  in  hand  actually  elevates  him  to  a  superior 
sphere,  as  if  he  had  changed  his  rank  in  the  creation,  from 
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animal  to  man.    It  may  truly  be  said,  therefore,  that  Chris- 
tianity and  printing  are  the  great  human  civilizers. 

7.  If  printing  has  created  books,  it  has  also  indirectly 
created  readers,  while  readers,  again,  have  in  proportion 
created  writers.  Some  men  digest  books,  some  read  them 
for  information,  but  most  read  themfor  amusement,  as  a  pas- 
time or  luxury.  The  latter  class  of  society  being  by  far  the 
greatest,  and  consequently  the  least  reflecting,  a  yast  body 
of  writers  have  come  into  being  to  satisfy  their  eager  de- 
mands. They  are  shallow,  careless,  and  superficial  writers, 
but  so  are  the  readers  they  design  to  please.  It  is  for 
this  class  that  books  are  made — not  composed.  Not  so 
much  that  the  writers  are  incapable  by  want  of  ability, 
but  because  pecuniary  motives  sway  them,  and,  to  gratify 
their  love  of  money,  they  run  a  race  in  which  time  is  every 
thing,  perfection  or  excellence  nothing. 

8.  It  appears  to  us,  as  not  indifierent  spectators,  that 
this  universal  difiusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  effect  of  the 
multiplication  of  books,  are  rapidly  ^bringing  all  minds 
down  to  one  common  level.  This  impression  is  sa^Uy  con- 
firmed by  the  disappearance  of  learning  from  the  world, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  higher  branches  of  litera- 
ture. There  is  no  real  encouragement  for  works  of  a  solid 
and  substantial  kind;  and  hence  the  slow  but  certain 
decay  of  those  great  branches  of  literature  which,  in  past 
times,  shed  such  a  lustre  over  the  history  of  the  human 
mind. 

9.  It  has  been  observed  that  men  come  to  the  study 
of  knowledge  with  a  disinterested  spirit,  and  singleness  of 
mind ;  that  at  first  they  pursue  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake ;  but  presently  this  purity  of  intention  is  overcast 
by  the  eager  passion  for  a  more  genial  and  substantial 
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recompense  in  gain — ^pecuniary  profit.  The  mind,  nnder 
the  emotion  of  nobler  feelings,  which  would  at  first  scout 
any  pecuniary  reward  for  its  genius  and  exertions,  soon 
falls  under  the  dominion  of  the  uniyersal  passion,  and  will 
slave  night  and  day  to  gratify  the  propensity.  It  is  not 
enough  to  obtain  a  competonce  by  literary  labour ;  the 
desire  of  wealth,  and  its  advantages,  is  as  strong  in  authors 
as  in  men  of  commerce.  The  day  is  long  past  when  men 
would  undergo  greater  toils  for  the  less  substantial  re- 
ward of  fame  ;  when,  indeed,  the  idea  of  creating  wealth 
from  the  art  of  writing  could  never  have  been  indulged, 
so  low  was  the  pecuniary  value  put  upon  works  of  litera- 
ture, or  of  learning.  In  the  contemplation  of  characters 
of  this  kind  there  is  something  delightful ;  their  biograr 
phies,  describing  their  devotion,  pure  and  simple,  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  their  undying  eagerness  to  com- 
pass every  branch  of  it — the  labours  they  underwent,  the 
privations  they  often  endured,  the  obstacles  they  sur- 
mounted in  the  enmity  of  men,  and  the  want  of  books, 
give  inspiration  to  kindred  minds,  and  awaken  a  strong 
desire  of  imitation.  There  is  no  more  glorious  example 
to  a  lover  of  literature  than  the  lives  and  labours  of  these 
men.  He  who  reads  them,  and  feels  not  the  power  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  not  worthy  to  live. 

10.  How  the  scene  changes  from  the  past  to  the  pre- 
sent !  How  humiliating  to  witness  the  mere  mercantile 
spirit  with  which  literature  is  now  invested  !  How  con- 
temptible to  find  it  the  hireling  of  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous masters ;  the  slave  to  be  bought  at  a  price !  The 
standard  of  its  value  is  not  intrinsic  excellence ;  not  the 
obvious  indications  of  genius,  or  the  more  certain  marks 
of  laborious  learning,  research,  and  deep  reflection;  but  it 
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is  computed  by  how  mucli  it  will  bring  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  by  the  number  of  readers  (however  witless)  it 
may  command.  If  this  were  always  a  test  of  the  excellence 
of  a  book,  then  there  are  works  that  shall  lire  for  eyer,  and 
hare  already  enjoyed,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  brief  immor- 
tality, which  never  have  had,  in  their  own  day,  so  many 
readers  as  the  trifling  composition  of  a  novelist,  or  the 
still  lighter  production  of  one  who  writes  fables  and  stories 
for  children.  Those  works,  too,  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
have  been  undertaken  for  the  desire  of  gain;  because 
popularity  is  a  favour  they  never  could  have  expected  or 
enjoyed.  The  whole  expense,  in  giving  them  to  the  world, 
must  have  been  at  the  cost  of  the  authors.  And  so  much 
the  more  meritorious,  therefore,  their  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  their  pure  disinterestedness,  who  did  not  merely  sacri- 
fice time  and  labour,  but  money  itself,  in  its  cause.  Peace 
be  to  their  hallowed  manes  ! 
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doates  on  tho  child  she  most  suffered  for.  Perhaps  the 
loye  is  greater,  hecause  undiyided.  As  in  Minerva,  there 
is  one  only  parent  to  receiye  and  giye  affection.  But  the 
lore  one  may  hare  for  a  child,  is  often  founded  on  reasons 
none  other  but  the  parent  can  understand.  It  is  sympathy 
and  natural  affection  (an  instinct),  which  no  stranger  can 
feel.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  parent  sees  beauties 
which  are  invisible  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  diecorers 
pleasing  traits  of  character,  which  are  construed  quite 
otherwise  by  indifferent  persons ;  and  he  may  even  be  in- 
different, or  insensible,  to  deformities  which  disgust  and 
repel  all  sare  himself. 

It  is  against  this  blind  partiality  that  authors  are  to 
be  on  their  guard ;  for  in  this  instinctive  parental  affection 
lies  the  danger  to  their  success.  It  makes  them  the  most 
incompetent  judges  of  their  own  works:  a  misfortune  much 
to  be  lamented,  for  many  obvious  reasons. 

4.  The  apologies  of  authors  are  rarely  received  with 
favour,  because  they  are  seldom  believed.  It  is  the  hum- 
bling of  the  presumptuous  spirit,  when  appearing  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  criticism ;  humility  more  affected 
than  real.  Yet  there  are  cases  in  which  a  writer  may 
plead  for  mercy  at  this  tribunal ;  as,  for  example,  where 
he  is  not  a  professional  author,  but  loves  knowledge  for 
itself;  where  his  education  has  been  neglected,  and  he  yet 
has  the  laudable  ambition  of  conquering  the  misfortune; 
where  (as  in  the  author's  case)  he  has  no  leisure  to  court 
fair  wisdom,  or  drink  from  the  crystal  font  of  truth,  or  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  literature  and  books,  except  in  those  hours 
stealthily  saved  from  the  cares  of  business  and  the  occu- 
pations of  life.  It  is  clear,  that  any  continuous  work  pur- 
sued under  such  circumstances,  must  be  carried  on  with  a 
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positiye  disadyantage.  The  same  ev!Is  are  likewise  felt, 
in  detached  essays,  as  a  want  of  unity  of  style,  and  unifor- 
mity of  spirit ;  besides  the  liability  to  the  repetition  of 
the  same  ideas  and  similar  expressions. 

6.  Though  the  symbol  conreys  an  injunction  against 
entrusting  our  precepts  and  admonitions  to  weak  and 
effeminate  minds,  on  which  they  melt  like  snow,  and  are 
lost,  we  cordially  inyite  all,  of  weak  or  of  strong  minds,  to 
partake  of  our  banquet,  as  we  give  countenance  to  no 
exclusire  spirit.  In  this  particular,  our  benevolence  is 
uniyersal,  and  truly  philanthropic.  We  may  not  offer 
nectar  and  ambrosia  to  tempt  the  luxurious  ;  but  a  plain 

repast  fit  for  the  natural  appetite,  and  easy  of  digestion,   

which  no  moderate  or  temperate  guest  will  wisely  refuse^^^^^L] 
May  we  hope  that  all  will  go  away  better  and  wiser  for  tne 
entertainment.  We  expect  this  good  result,  if  theywill 
come  with  prepared  minds — as  they  would  sit  down  at  the 
table  of  a  friend,  not  with  the  sole  desire  of  finding  fault, 
but  of  enjoying  hospitality  and  social  coiiyerse. 

6.  Some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  repelled  by  the 
homely  garb  in  which  the  symbols  are  attired ;  but  let 
them  remember,  it  is  Falsehood  and  not  Truth  that  is 
arrayed  in  showy  Apparel ;  that  the  dress  of  Wisdom  her- 
self is  plain  and  simple.  Let  them  remember  that  gold 
is  in  the  ore  before  it  is  purified  and  made  bright ;  that 
some  most  precious  stones  haye,  by  nature,  an  uninyiting 
aspect,  before  being  cut  and  polished. 

If  they  reflect  on  this,  and  turn  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  symbols,  they  will  most  surely  discover  (what  they  con- 
ceived not  at  the  first  glance),  that  there  is  in  them  much 
that  is  wise  and  good ;  much  that  is  noble  and  elevated ; 
much  that  is  pure  and  sublime ;  in  morals  and  in  philoso- 
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phy:  which  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  nobleness,  and 
pnrity,  we  hare  rendered  more  illustrious  and  subUme  by 
the  light  of  Christian  truth.  This  has  been  our  aim  and 
purpose.  The  religion  of  Christ  has  enabled  us  to  gild 
some  precepts,  dim  from  age ;  to  polish  others,  obscure 
from  their  language ;  to  illustrate  where  the  light  of  eter- 
nal truth  was  apparent  to  the  eye,  though  faint;  and, 
finally,  to  perfect  all,  by  those  divine  ideas  of  the  good 
alone  to  be  found  in  that  source  of  goodness  and  of  per- 
fection. 

In  this  way,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be  surprised  at 
the  result.  Not  only  will  he  be  more  and  more  satisfied 
with  the  superiority  of  revealed  truth  in  the  contrast,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  truth  and  justice  will  prompt  him  to 
award  his  mead  of  praise  to  him,  who,  amid  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  natural  reason,  the  greater  obstacles  of  a  false 
religion  and  confirmed  prejudices,  could  work  out  for  him- 
self and  for  his  disciples  such  a  noble  and  elevated  system 
of  moral  conduct. 
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Page    6,  line  4, /or  Foscola  read^V obcoIo 
.     32,  Symbol, /or  vedas  rectd  vadas 
.     62,  line  8,  bottom, /or  serial  recKi  aerial 
.     76,  line  16,  top, /or  man's  rtad  many 
.  105,  note,  line  3,  for  stand  read  sand 
.  186,  line  8,  bottom, /or  containing  read  outshining 
.162,  line  1,    ...       /or  usefulness  read  uselessness 
,  173,  line  16,  ...        for  affection  re<id  affliction 
.180,  lines,    ...       /or  actually  read  acutely 
.  19S,  Vine  9,  top,  insert  at  the  end**  ^    *^ 

.  246,  Symbol, /or  olio  read  oleo  ^ 

.  297,  line  7,  top, /or  firey  read  fiery 
.  894,  line  10,  bottom, /or  perpetrate  read  perpetuate 
.  464,  line  18,  top, /or  minas  read  minse  \ 
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